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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
Southern Nigeria With Plate A. Field 
BRONZE CASTINGS FOUND AT IGBO, SOUTHERN NIGERIA. By J. 0. Field, Assistant District 
Officer, Onitsha Province, Southern Nigeria. Illustrated, 
{Tes bronte cetnge doscribed in this note wore fo 1d at Igbo, Awka Division, Southern 
Nigeria. ‘They were originally unearthed by a man who was digging a well and only came to 
my notice some six months after they had been discovered. By that time the well had been filled 
in, and the collection partially dispersed, Consequently, the details of tho actual discovery could, 
only be pieced together afterwards. 
‘Tho castings appear to have been discovered at a dopth of about eight fect in a deep, deposit of 
Benin Std, ‘The compound, within the walls of which they were found, must have been in existence 


No. 1) 


for at least twenty years. ‘The area has been the 
site of human habitation for no less than four 
generations, and possibly longer. ‘The castings are 
said to have been discovered in a heap, and there 
isnoevidencothat they were associated with human 
remains, ‘They appear, from all that can be gath- 
ered, to have beon informally buried in the ground, 

The technique employed in their manufacture 
seems to have been the cire perdue process, though 
possibly, rubber latex was used instead of wax. 
‘Whatever the process, the degree of skill is re~ 
markably high and an examination of the finished 
product reveals little evidence of retouching. Most 
‘f the objeots are covered with a rich green patina, 
but the doteils of the decoration are still clearly 
disvernible. 

‘The ur, or brasier (Plate A.1), which has a height 
‘of 10} inchés and a diameter across the top of 
8 inches, is the finest piece in the whole collection, 
‘and is best desoribed by reference to the illus- 
tration. It consists of a shallow bowl with a 
broad lip, set on a wide hollow stand in which 
thore aro a number of slots. It is decorated 
with a series of ‘rosettes interspaced. at, in- 
tervals with beetles and grasshoppers. ‘Tho 
rosettes,’ although appearing to consist of a 
number of strands of wire, seem, nevertheless, to 
bo part of the original casting and do not appear 
to have been subsequently affixed. At the top 
and at the base is a band of hatched triangles, 
fand in the middle a brond band with a compli- 
cated design of rectilineal figures and circles. 
‘Both the edge of the lip and the baso are decorated 
with a twisted-cord design. 

‘Tho bowls fall into two classes : round bowls, of 
which three have been discovered, and. crescent. 
‘shaped bowls, of which there are six. ‘The round 
owls, the largest of which has a diamoter of 
16} inches and a depth of 7} inches, are character- 
‘zed by: having on one side a small semi-circular 
handle flanked on either side by a singlo twisted, 
conical knob, and on the other side, a number of 
similar small knobs in a row. ‘The decoration on 
the largest bowl consists of a series of bands of 
ots and concentric circles. A middle-sized bowl, 
which is rather badly damaged, is decorated with 
‘© complicated pattern of twisted lines, a smaller 
‘one (Fig. 8) is decorated with bands of small loops, 
set horizontally and vertically. AI! three show 
signs of patching. 

‘The crescent-shaped bowls Plate A.2 and Fig.11), 
ranging in size from 7} to 5 inches long, show & 
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similar arrangement of a handle on one side and 
a row of knobs on the other, but here the handles 
aro flanked by three knobs on either side, In & 
fow of these bowls, both the knobs and the handles 
have small eyelets from which, possibly, were sus- 
pended small, hollow, bell-shaped objects; a num- 
ber of such objects has been found, These bowls 
are further characterized by a constriction on 
either side of the rim, as if the opposite sides had 
been pinched together. All these bowls are deco- 
rated with bands of dots and circles. 

‘There is one little pear-shaped bowl, 3} inches 
Jong, which has the characteristic handle, ‘The 
pointed end is constricted into a lip and was 
evidently meant for pouring. It, too, shows very 
similar decoration. 

‘Two soabbards were found, one very badly 
damaged, and the other, although in two pieces, 
in a fair stato of preservation, ‘The hilts of 
neither have so far been found, ‘The one which ix 
Dest. preserved is (Fig. 12) some 18 inches long, 
curving sharply towards the bottom, and ending 
in a loop. ‘The main part of the scabbard is 
Aeoorated. with threo bands of twisted binding, 
tho strands set fairly wide apart, Below the 
bottom band the scabbard widens into a number 
of small, wing-like flanges, and superimposed 
along the back of these is a lizard, the body of 
which curves sharply round to form the loop at 
tho end. ‘The head of the lizard is held in the 
jaws of a snake, the body of which extends along 
‘the back of the scabbard and through a flange 
at the top, where it bends sharply over and ends 
in another snake's head which is consuming a 
frog. Just beneath the flange at the top are a 
number of small metal loops, with a fragment of 
thread adhering to one, while below these is a 
Jarger loop, presumably to allow a cord to be 
‘passed through for the purpose of attaching the 
‘weapon to the person. ‘The remnants of iron 
blades are to be seen inside both scabbards, 

A hilt, which does not appear to belong to 
either dagger, has also been found. ‘The grip of 
this hilt is decorated with holes and raised métal 
rings, placed alternately. Between some of the 
rings blue, yellow and amber beads have been 
threaded and clearly the grip was originally 
beaded all over. ‘The pommel is a conical spiral, 
with what appear to be grasshoppers at intervals, 
and ending at the top with a little mouse. A 
fragment of what seems to be another hilt, made 
of twisted wire, was also discovered. 
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Among the finds were two snail shells which are 
somewhat dissimilar. ‘The smaller (Fig. 7) 
rotates in an anti-clockwise direction, and is 
Aecorated with a number of- ornamental bands. 
It is surmounted by a rather poor representation 
of a leopard. ‘The large shell (Fig. 9) rotates 
clockwise and shows considerable signs of wear, 
‘the decoration being in considerably less relief 
than on any other object. It is decorated all 


cuescENr-smarey own; 12, 


‘over with patterns of hatchings, dots, triangles, 
and wavy lines, with several flies superimposed at 
random. At the point of the shell are the heads 
of four snakes, each issuing from a xing, and each 
holding a frog in its mouth. 

‘There is one human head (Fig. 13) displaying 
typically negroid features. ‘The face is heavil 
cicatrized with markings not unlike the ichi- 
markings still to be seen on the face of many Tbo 
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then, (of, Talbot, ‘ People’ of Southern Ni 
Vol. IIL, Figs. 167-9, opp. p. 7749. ‘The cidatri- 
aation. on the casting, howovery extends lower 
down the cheek than is common nowadays, while 
‘modein ichismarking invariably tovers the whole 
forehead ‘id far as the eyelids and the”bridge of 
the ‘ose. In the casting tho ,eyelids and o 
conhiderablé portion of the forehead above are 
loft. unmarked, Moreover, ichi-marking is: con- 
fined to males, while the elaborate head-dress on 
the casting suggests that it was intended to 
tepresent a femal. 

‘Theto ard also two highly conventionalized 
‘tains’ ieads (Plate ‘A.4) with highly ornate twisted 
‘hoi curving round and back and terminating 
{in ‘small discs set at right-angles to the horns. 
‘These heads’ are decorated -with an intricate 
‘system of lines and dots and what appear to be 
files, One has attached to it on the underside 
‘small fragment of wire spring. An elephant’s 
head, very ornate (Plate A.3), and two eggs joined 
‘together with’ a crescent-shaped band decorated. 
with, flies, and having a bird resting between 
‘them, may also be included in this group. ‘The 
‘qtoup is characterized by the objects having at 
the’ back a fixed, broad ring, with. below it, an 
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aperture surrounded by. raised metal’ loops. 
From traces of wire and, in the case of the eggs, 
two beads, there is little doubt that from these 
loops were originally suspended a number of 
ornaments, possibly the little bell-shaped articles 
mentioned above. ‘These castings are all about, 
3 inches in size, and it seems probable that they 
‘were used as pendants, 

‘There are three spiral objects, each about 
6 inches in length and 4 inches in diameter, the 
purpose of which I have been unable to ascertain 
‘and cannot conjecture. ‘The first (Plate A.5) con- 
sists of three coils at either end of which is a. 
snake, holding an egg-shaped object in its: mouth, 
and coiled upon itself to form a slight flange. 
‘The three thick ooils are decorated. with. 
transverse bands of five rows of small raised 
loops, and betwoon each band is a small round 
aperture. 

‘The second spiral (Plate A.6) is more ornate, 
consisting of two snakes twisted together, each 
termination of the ooil ending in two snakes’ 
heads. ‘The coils are decorated with « number 
of small faces, with ‘the ‘faoial markings and 
elaborate coiffure noted in. the case of the single 
head above. In addition, there,are a number of 
fies and small balls, the latter in groups of three, 
‘At either end, just behind the heads of the 
‘snakes, is a birdlike animal holding a grasshopper 
in its beak, . 

‘Tho third spiral has no sniakes; hut consist of 
fan open oriss-cross pattern with enhall rosette 
at each. intersoction of the bands of metal. » Bach 
end of the spital ends in a'flat-diso on which are 
‘three birds, radiating from ‘the centre of the dise 
with their beaks overlapping the edge. 

Similar to these objects, but not spiral, is a 
fourth objeot (Big. 14), at each end of which are 
‘a number of large raised loops alternately inter- 
spaced with a conventionalized bird. ‘The whole 
object is covered with clusters of little: raised 
balls and many small eyelets for the purpose of 
threading beads. A number of blue, amber, and 
yellow bends are still attached. 

‘Another peculiar object (Big. 16) is a massive 
casting, elaborately ornamented with eyelets, 
Joops, and whoris, and which was also extensively 
ornamented with coloured beads. Near the top 
is a series of rings from which emerge. small 
snakes’ heads. Above this is a wheel-like flange 
with a great number of triangular spokes, arid. ox. 
top of this, a wide metal ring. . At the base is 
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remnant of what appears to have been ‘an iron 
bind, 

A hollow ring, about 6f inches in diameter, 
outside measurement, is decorated with trian. 
gillnted design, the corners of each triangle being 
marked with a raised dot. The insides of the 
triangles are enhanced with rows of small dots. 
‘The base and the inner aspect are undecorated, 
though a number of small concentric circles of 
varying size, and in relief, are to be seen on the 
whole surface, apparently placed haphazardly. 
Tn the base are four small rectangular apertures. 
‘The object: was possibly ised as a pot stand 

Avsmall, flat, citoular ornament, probably a 
pendant, has’ the characteristic snake with a 
head ‘at ‘both ends, each having an ogg’ in its 
mouth. “There are tivo such snakes intertwined, 
‘anda grasshopper, in the centre. 

‘A ong chain is composed of 18 links varying 
fromt'about' 2 to 3 inches in length. Bach link 
is made in two parts, ‘The nottial link is formed 
by bending over the ends of a short piece of wire 
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to form a loop at either end with a straight piece 
in the middle, In some links the ends have been 
first flattened and then beaten round the straight 
piece, Around the straight central wires are 
wound metal spirals. ‘These are loose and can 
be moved independently of the link itself. 

Another class of objects, three in number, 
consists of single coiled snake with the head 
extended and holding an egg in its mouth. In the 
centre of the spiral is a thin wire, ending in a 
twisted knob. When first examined, one of these 
objeots had within the spiral formed by the snake 
‘ small piece of wood, through whith the central 
wire passed. ‘This suggests that the’ object had 
at one time a handle and’ was possibly a kind of 
mace. I am uncertain whether these objects 
were cast or wrought. 

Three manillas, of “heavy bronze and. orna. 
mented with incised concentric circles and rows 
of punch-marks, were also found. ‘Two of these 
(Big, 10) are -twisted into the figure-of-eight- 
shapéd ‘Aro knot,’ an ‘object which was, 
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according to Basden, “held in great honour by 
“the heads of the Aro Chuku people” (Basden, 
“Niger Thos,’ p. 263). A similar design of circles 
‘and dots is also employed on a number of thin wire 
bangles, while other bangles are fashioned. with 
small, loops, set in. pairs opposite each other. 
‘From their genoral aspect, and the fact that the 
‘decoration on the manillas and bangles is incised, 
it is possible that theso aro a different industry 
from the rest, A single iron spear-head was also 
found. ‘ 

Tt is impossible at the moment to determine 
tho origin ‘of this metal work, Although ‘tho 
Awka people are known to have dono little 
‘metal casting,»it is practically certain they never 
reached the degree of skill required to fashion 
ny of the objects here described, and although 
the area in which thoy were found is on the fringe 
of Bini influence, it is also improbable that the 
work was dono by Benin craftsmen, The Igbo 
people are not themselves metal workers, and as 
far'as is known they never have been. The 
présence of the ‘Aro knot ’ proves, T think, no 
‘more than an assooiation with the Aros. . It is 
extremely unlikely that the work is of Aro 
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Chuku origin, since these people, too, have no 
reputation as metal workers. As far as can be 
ascertained, this art is unlike any other to be 
found in Nigeria, and beyond. the fact that it 
appears to be of African origin, as is evidenced 
by the features of the human faces, very little 
can, at this stage, be said about it. 

‘The age of this metal work is also obscure. 
Nothing comparable to it is to be seen in the sur- 
rounding area to-day and the people of the 
neighbourhood have no recollection of having 
‘seen such objects in use, Whatever its actual 
age, however, it is improbable that it has lain 
buried for more than a century at the most. ‘The 
prosonce of tho ‘Aro knot” proves some contact 
with the Aro people, but the earliest tradition of 
the presence of Aros in this region dates back to 
the Aro invasion and settlement of Ajalli, about: 
twenty miles away, in the middle of last century. 
‘The fact that a fragment of cloth was associated 
with the finds, and that small pieces of thread 
are still affixed to some of the objects which are 
decorated with beads, also make it probable that 
‘these castings have not tain in the earth for any 
inordinate longth of time, 








THE.TYPES AND CHRONOLOGY OF WEST EUROPEAN ‘BEAKERS’. By Dr, P, Bosch-Gimpera. 


Recent esearch has shown that the 
bouker ‘pottery of Spain, evolved from 
incised pottery of tho cave-oulture in the southern 


| districts of tho Peninsula (probably in the lower 


Guadalauivir valley—El-Acebuchal in the Al- 
cores, neat Carmona) had a long period of develop- 
ment, . This can be divided into three phases, 
‘corresponding to threo difforent styles, 

‘The First Style, ie., tho classical style as kaiown 
through the best ‘vases of El-Acobuchal (in the 
collection of the Hispanic Society of America in 
‘New York) spread to Lower Andalusia and to the 
‘Tagus (Tajo) valley, in whoso lower part most of 
‘the vases of Palmella in. Portugal, and in its 
upper districts, the graves of Ciempozuelos and 
other finds in the provinces of Madrid and 
Toledo, represent the same style as the Andalusian 
‘at Bl-Asebuchal. Further east, the Firat Style 
extends sporadically into Catalonia (Cartanyé 
Cave), and appears in Valencia in distriots where 
cave-ctilture was still in existence, 

Of special interest: is the stratigraphy of the 
Somaén cave in Eastern Castile (Soria province, 
in the Jalén valley) on the natural pass through 
‘the Iberian mountains to Aragon, Catalonia, and 


Valencia. Here the First Style appears in the 
Tower stratum; the Secon Style, evolved from 
Style I, with less puro rendering of its patterns, 
is dominant in the middle stratum; and in the 
upper stratum appears undecorated pottery, 
associated with a flat-celt of bronze. 

On the ovidenoo of Somaén IL, it is possible to 
discriminate vases and fragments belonging to 
the Second Style, not only in the Madrid-Toledo 
group, but also in El-Acebuchal itself and in 
the Palmella group; since there, too, some of the 
pottery shows a degeneration of ‘ beaker ’ forms 
and decoration, which may be a third style, for 
it appoars also on the outskirts of the distribution 
of this pottery, 

Beakers only reached the Almeria culture at 
the end of the Second Style, being then normally, 
associated with tomb-furniture belonging, to -the 
advanced Los Millares culture, in the form of 
Third Style. On some Almerian sites-in the pro- 
vines of Castellon and Valencia, this Third Style 
includes vessels with cord-impressions. A parallel 
evolution of beakers is to be observed in West 
Mediterranean groups, where the introduction of 
‘beakers seems contemporary with their penetra- 
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tion into Almerian culture; whence they probably 
spread as far as Sardinia’ and Sicily, continuing 
during the timo of the Third Style of beakers, 

It can now be asserted as evident: that Los 
Millares beakers belong to a later period than the 
classical. pottery of Ciempozuclos and the First 

, Style at Palmella, ‘Tho relations of Los Millares 
with the Inte evolution of megalithic civilization 
at Alcalar in Portugal establish firmly the latter’s 
chronological place at the end of this evolution, 
after the culmination of Palmella culture; its 
earlier position being confirmed by the sequence 
of beaker-styles in the cave-stratigraphy of 
Somaén, No doubt, moreover, can arise about 
the later sequence of the pre-Atgar and El-Argar 
cultures of the Bronze Age. Although in Alealar 
culture there are no beakers, it is evident that— 
its contemporaneity with advanced Los Millares 
doing proved—such Portuguese culture belongs 
to the time of the Third Style of beakers. 

‘The sprend of beakers in the north-cast leads 
‘on to their adoption in the Pyrenean culture of 
Catalonia and south-eastern France, ‘There 
Pyrenean shepherds infiltrated among the cave- 
‘cultured population, which partly remained un- 
touched, but partly mixed with the newcomers. 
The beginning of the beakers’ extension to the 
north coincides with Pyrenean IIa: the beakers 
with the richest decoration, in the Second Style 
(¢.gu, vases of the Cartany’ cave and Somaén IT; 
passage-graves of Boun-Marcou and Laure in 
dop. Aude). In Pyrenean oulture, beaker pottery 
remains acclimatized, and all subsequent south, 
Catalonian types are found there too. In 
Pyrenean Ib (Grotte Nicolas in dop.,. Gard) 
ecorations belonging to the end of the Second 
‘Style “are identical with finds from the upper 
stratum of the Forat del Pany Cave in the cave- 
culture area of South Catalonia; where beakers 
‘appear with Cardium pottery of Montserrat type, 
also representing a cave-culture pottery parallel 
to older types of beaker. The Third Style of 
beakers, in Pyrenean II, has cord-decoration 
(Cranves, Castellet, Halliado, in France; and the 
Baran grave and Solanells cave in Catalonia. 
Inthe stratigraphy of Grotte de Bize (Aude) cord- 
decorated beakers appear on the surface-level, 
with cave-culture pottery, which may’ indicate 
the persistence of eave-culture during the First 
and. Second Style of beakers. 

‘Through such facts a sure basis is obtained for 
‘the relative -chironology. of beaker-evolution in 
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very distant regions. From the French Pyrenean 
culture, beakers of Style ILI with cord-decoration 
reached the Basque-Pyrenean -megaliths (Pago- 
bakoitza) on the one hand, and on the other the 
‘megaliths of Brittany and of the Channel Islands. 
Jn connexion with these extensions may be con- 
sidered beaker-pottery of the same style in 
Treland (Moytirra) and Spanish Galicia (Puentes 
do Garcia Rodriguez). Such beakers are on the 
route of Atlantic intercourse, from the. western 
Tberian Peninsula to Brittany, Ireland, and 
Scotland, where there are other signs of such 
southern relations; vase forms of Alcalar-Los 
Millares types in Scottish mogaliths, Portuguese 
types of arrowhead with concave base in Ireland 
and Scotland. ‘The association of Style IIT beakers 
in Breton mogalithio graves with advanced tanged 
and barbed arrow-heads (frequent in South French 
Pyrenean graves, where the same style of beaker 
appears) means that at this time Brittany was 
strongly influenced by Pyrenean culture HII. 

Such a chronological scheme, based on typolo- 
gical evolution of beakers, and on stratigraphical 
confirmation of its sequence, could be reinforced 
by a general consideration of grave-furniture, in 
tho megalithic culture of Portugal, and’ of 
Almerian and Pyrenean culture; especially 
through the evolution of arrow-heads of Almeri 
type, adopted by Pyrenean oulture and trans- 
mitted by it later to more northern territories, 
the culture of Brittany, on the one hand, and on 
the other the Seine-Mare-Oise and the British 
‘Windmill-hill and ‘Long-barrow cultures. ‘The 
introduction of beakers into Britain, iridepen- 
dently: of the adoption of southern megalithic 
elements and arrow-head types, and along another 
route, and during the development of the Third 
‘Style of beakers (= British ‘B-beakers’) con- 
firms the same chrondlogical scheme, 

On the Rhine, also, beakers belong to different 
styles, which can be compared with Pyrenean, 
and reduced to the same scheme of evolution, 
when they do not represent an ulterior develop- 
ment, after the beaker had ceased to exist in 
‘France or in Spain, Early beakers on the Rhine 
seem to be of Spanish Second Style ; in its final 
stage they also reached the nordic-mogalithic 
culture; Kirke Helsinge in Zealand belongs to 
the farniture of a passage-grave. ‘The Spanish 
Third Style on the Rhine is influenced by the 
corded pottery of Jutland, Einzelgriber, and of 
Saxony and ‘Thuringia, which spread ‘also to 
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‘Hollgnd ‘from, the Hmalandische Becherkullur in 
NN.W. Germany.” From such German. cultures 
with Gorded. pottery ‘this dacoration may havo 
‘dion notlimatized: within. the circle of: beaker 
pottery on the Rhine, originating the mixed typo 
of Glockenzonenbecker, and extending corded 
decoration, to tho Fronch, groups of the Third 
‘ ‘Sif od Sa oun Spain relatives, ‘Though the 
ions of the Rhine cultures with the Hinzeln- 
© igre of Jutland, types of beakers related to these 
" Dhird Style types reached the nordio area, Beakers 
from, Gross-Bornholt in Holstein, from @ passage- 
S87” wave at: Ketbjerg in Denmark, and from. « 
© Plach-prab. at Fuglsbolle in “Langeland, belong 
‘probably not to the period of the construction of 
‘the passige-graves, but to their, secondary 
‘tilization, 7 
© -On the Rhive, beaker-pottery: offers a great 
vasiely of development, whichis divergent om 
south-west European evolution. By the side of 
Glockenzonenbecker and of beakers: of ‘pure. ovci- 
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dental type, there are others with metope. pat 
terns as in Thuringia, which dan, nevertheless, be 
included in the period of the Spanish Third Style. 
But afterwards, more or less contemporary with 
tho Adlerberg culture, transitional to the Bronze 
‘Age, there are degenerate types, the Herdesheim 
‘vase, othors with so-called Randwillsten, and again 
others with strongly transformed profile, like the 
beaker of Kevelaer, which may be related to the 
‘Dutch-British evolution, and represent a new 
Fourth Style of beaker-pottery. 

In Holland, beakers were known during the 
Third Style, being represented here by very. pure 
forms (Odoorn, De Reze) together with Glocken- 
zonenbecker ; and then beakers were introduced 
from the Dutch coast into Britain (=‘ B-beaker’ 
invasion). The evolution of the Rhenish Fourth 
‘Style has its parallels in Holland, too, and arrives 
in Britain with the second (‘A-beaker’) invasion, 
With such peculiar evolution, representing a style 
which did not exist in the land of origin of this 
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pottery, can be connected some finds in the nordic 
ares, ¢.g., the beaker from the pasange-geave at 
Bigum in Jutland ; they appear, too, in secondary 
grave-furnitures which may be contemporary 
with a very late stage of nordic evolution, pro- 
‘cooding to Inter cists which are contemporary 
with the Pyle hoard, and equivalent to Aunjetié. 
Continental beakers of the Fourth Style mark 
the end’ of this evolution, and the decay of 
beaker culture, In Britain, on the contrary, 
‘they, are representative of a very flourishing 
‘culture which extends to Scotland and to north 
Ireland, and survives for # long time during the 
older. Bronze Age :) some of the most evolved 
‘and Inter types might form a Fifth Style, peculiar 
“to this region. 
|, S-In the Middle Bronze Age of Britain, as beaker 
pottery, has completely disappeared, the intro- 
duction of blue beads in,’the, grave-fumitures 
| brings anew. relation with southern lands, since 
they are found also in the late Spanish El-Argar 
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culture (Fuente Alamo) and in the Eastern 
‘Mediterranean, Relations were nover interrupted 
between the Galician and Portuguese coasts and 
Ireland, especially in the period of the Trish Junule, 
coritemporary with pro-Argar culture in Spain. 
Although advanced beaker-styles are to be 
dated in relation with lato periods of the Eastern 
Mediterranean cultures, the ‘variety of styles: 
which can be, detected, and their relations with 
vory different stages of European pre-history 
during the Inter Stone Age and the Bronze Age, 
show that the whole beaker-sequence covers: a 
long interval of time. ‘The absolute chronology 
must be obtained on the one hand through rela- 
tions-of the Nordic and Danubian cultures with 
the Aigean; on the other hand, the date of the 
lator stages of thé Spanish beakers (Style 11 and 
‘Style IIL) depends on the date which can be 
obtained for the Sicilian and Sardinian‘finds. In 
any oase, however low the dates for such erucial 
cultures may be supposed to be, it is impossible 
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to reach the excessively recent dates of Aberg 
and others. It is hardly possible to put the 
‘Villafratiand Anghelu-Ruju beakers after 20003.0., 
‘and therefore the Spanish Siyles I-L/T and the 
great extension of beakers in Central Europe 
aust also fll before that date, Only Styles IV-V, 
that is to say, the survival in cultures transitional 


to the advanced Bronze Age, can be dated after 


2000 3.0. 

Even if the climax (Hoth-stufe) of Aunjetié 
falls after 1800 9.0., and immediately before the 
Myoonman Shaft-graves (which may be contem- 
porary with tho Nordic Bronze Age II), the 
Doginning of El-Argar, being parallel to Aunjetié— 
although the advanced stage of Fuente-Alamo 
covers the Shaft-grave period—the great expan- 
sion of Spanish types remains much earlier, and 
is separated from Aunjetié by. the intermediate 
period of pre-Aunjeti’, Adlerberg, and pre-Argar 
cultures, in which flourished the beaker-culture 
of Britain (Slyle IV). 








Binuiognarny. 

‘Tho slamioation of the Spanish Beaker Styloa on tho 
busin of stratigraphy of the Cave of Somaén and arovision 
of general faative chronology of Spanish groups and 
‘spiny of Pyrenoan eulearo willbe published with full 
oeumentaion in tho author's Rhind Lectures for 1986, 
‘ow in preparation, 

‘The steatigraphy of Sornuén has nover been properly 
Published. ‘Tho Marques do. Corralbo refered to it 
shorty in BY Alto Jalén (Madr, 1000), p. 28. Casio, 
Za eultra dal vaso campaniforme. (Batcolona, 1028), 
pl XXX-XXXUT ithuteatan tho  pottory, without 
referesco to, tho stratigraphy, about which T have a 
“varhal communication from. 8. Cabré who states that 
ph XXX-XXXT of Casillo's book include. pottary 
‘of tho lower lovel and pl, XXXT-XXXII ropresont th 
second stratain,, See too Cabré, Acias y Memorias. 
‘Soredad Bopaola de Antropeoya, XIV, Mads, 1094, 

‘tila 5-0. 

Castillo’ book i will the most comprehensive collec: 
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tion of pictures of beaker-pottery for non-Spanish 
territories also, Specimens of atglos are: Style I: 
Pinto IX, 1, and X_(Aloors) : "XXXVI, 2-4, and 
KXXXIX-XLI (Palmella): XII-XXI (Ciempozulos) 
‘Style IT; VIL, 7 (Aloores); XLV, 1~8 (Monge); 

‘Sigle IIL : VI, & (Alooves); XXXVIIL, 1 (Palmela) 

‘Tho most important problems of beokor-clture havo 
bbeon disoussed in Bosch-Gimpora, artilo, aekenbecher 
in Bborty Realloxikon dor Vorgosthichto; id, Relations 
prékistoriques entre Urlande et UOuest de ta’ Pénineule 
Tberique (Prshitoieo, XE, 1088, p. 106 f.);_ Stampfuns, Ru 
Dio jurgneolitiaghen’ Kulluron in’ Westdewtachtanc 
(Bom, 1926); Neumann, G., Die Gliederung der Glocken- 
lecherbuttur in Miteldewschland (Prachiat. Zo 1020, 
p. 82 ff); Nordman, ©. A., ‘he megalithic culture of 
Northern Burope (Binska Boraminnoatbroningen Tidak, 
XXXIX, 1, Helsinki, 1035) (Rhind Lectures, 1032); 
Clark, The dual character of the Beaker Invasion (An- 
tiquity, V, 1981). 

‘On tho ‘absolut, chronology of the ealturea in which 
oaker apponr: Nordmar, Le; Borsander, J. By 
Der ostakandinavieche Norden wairend der” dliston 
‘Metallsit Buropaa (Acta B. Soe, Human. Lit, Land, 
XXI, Lund. 1096); K. Bitte, Binige Bemerkungen 
4. trojanichen Punden (Maeburgor Studion, 1988, 
P. 8M); 0. Unse, Zur Datieruig der frien Bronzeeit 
‘Miuelewropan (Marburger Studien, p. 248M) The 
‘actual opinion of V. G. Childe, The Dawn of Buropean 
Ofvitization (now edition Landon, 1989), p. 213-7 and 
‘chronological tables on p. 928 is approaching my own, 
‘ho admita thot it ia" w geavo error to tront all boakorn 
a contemporary” and dates the beakers of Loe 
Millares andl tho expansion over south Franco and the 
Rhino, and to Sicily, before 2000 .c,, although he 

on Palmella und Ciompoauclos being moro or 
leas’ contemporary’ with Lon Millares and -Alealar, if 
. tho wequence. of levels. of 
Somadn (p. 264). ‘Tho consequences of diatinguiahing 
the ntylon of beakors and thoir exnet postion in relation 
‘with north. and cantral-ouropean cultures ean ot be 
discussed ro; but thoy may point to.0 more conwor 
tive chronology for tho oldes periods of tho nordie 
‘megalithic culture than is obtained by Nordman and 
Childe, ox by Abarg (Broncesediche und frihewonseiiche 
Chronstoyie, Stockholm, 1083), and by many German 
scholars (6, KOhn, H., Zur Ohronologia dea Neohibume 
in Nordeuropa, IPEK, 1096, p. 116 £), 









































ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE : 


Special Meeting of the Institute at Oxford. 2 
pean 

On 2 December a Special Meoting of tho 
Royal Anthropologioal Institute took plnco at 
Oxford. It marks a new doparture in the practicn 
ofthe Institute which givos grounds for the greatest 
‘optimism 8 to the Institute's capacity to cary 
on its activities during tho war. Tho inconvenience 
‘of the blackout and restrictions on travelling had 
Jed the Comal to anticipate serous doctne in 
‘attendance at meetings of the Institute and in the 
interest of members in the Institute's activities 


c 


PROCEEDINGS. 


Te was suggested that ess froquent but more com: 
prehensive meetings should bo hold at university 
centres outside London, ‘The Oxford méeting was 
‘the first experiment of this kind, and was com. 
pletely sucessful. 
hg mocting bogan at 12 noon and it was not tll 
.30 p.m. that members and their guoats dispersed, 
Of over fity'membors and guests, x lange number 
hhad come over from Cambridge, London and other 
laces, "Two papers in tho morning were followed 
lunch at Christ Church, and at the end of the 
‘afternoon the meeting adjourned for tea at the 
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Department of Social Anthropology, 
tation of the Institute's President, 
Radoliffe-Brown. The two sessions were held in 
‘the Department of Human Anatomy by invitation 
of Professor Le Gros Clark, and the arrangements 
were in the capable hands of Dx. M. Fortes. 

‘Tho papers at tho meoting, summaries of which 
appear below, were concerned with every axpoot of 
anthropology, except archwology and pre-history, 
and stimulated lively discussions. 


Fossil Anthropotd Apes recently discovered in South 
‘Arica. Profewor Wi. Le Gros Clark, PS, 
Canta of the new material were extbived and 

i Teferense to thelr 
mrp and recent 

“Anthropotds, and with tho earliest varieties of San 


Posture and the Position of the Pelvis. Professor 
Arthur B. Appleton, M.D, St. Thomas's 
Hospital, London. 

‘Tho form of tho back is greatly influenced by the 
position of the pelvis. Attention i directed to two 
reapeots in which the position of the polvis shows 
considerable individual differences, vir., inclination 
fend * carri ‘was measured with, 
‘of young adults 
{00 male, 48 eral) conriage’ an rmeonred 
from @ vertioal plane passing through the bad 
of the heels, Pe 

Diagrams show the different forms of back 
charaoteristically assoointed with different combi- 
w® of pelvic inclination and carriage, An 
analysis of tho differences. shows that. thore are 
important sections’ of the body-weight | which 
undergo compensatory displacements and thereby 
maintain the centre of gravity over the feet. For 
ward cnrringo, for example, tends to throw the 
body-weight forward; this 'tendeney is. corrected 
by a compensatory sway back of the upper portion 

‘of tho back, 

Local alterations in weight may therefore be 
expected to influence posture. ‘This is own to be 
‘trio of pregnancy. They are to be expected from 
corpulence or stentopygia. Tho habitual carrying 
‘of loads on shoulders, tho habit of squatting with 
‘e rounded back, or the mothod of carrying child 
in certain peoples, may likewise be expected to have 
fa general effect on posture in considerable sections 
of population. Previously published experimental 
studies have shown that postural changes lead, 
in tho young, to alterations in the shapes of bones 
in older subjects they influence ranges of movement. 

Attention is directed to the effect upon stature 
of varintions in the position of the pelvis, 

Anthropological investigations directed to axoer- 
‘taining postural effects of custom or physical habit 
seem to offer a profitable field for inquiry. They 
‘would also probably throw light on certain postural 
fproblems, such as the causation of ‘ overcarriage’ 
(forward carriage). 

Crafts’ of a Stone Age People in Central New 

B Sinea, Miss Baarce Blaclooa 
With 16-mm, film were recorded some crafts 

practised by the ‘ Kukuluka ' of the Upper Watut 
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River, Morobe District, New Guinea. This name 
is convenient in referring to the tribe ax a whole, 
which occupies territory extending a considerable 
stance over the boundary line between the 
Mandated Territory and Paptia. ‘The poople them- 
selves uso only names for local groups, which differ 
in dialect but resemble ono another closely in other 
respects. ‘Three were visited: the Manki, the 
Nauti, and the Bkuti 

For making a stone adzo-heacl a picoo of stone 
in ehosen. fom. a streun-bed, a hasd, blue grey 
slate being espocially favoured. "Tt is roughly shape 
ty blowstirdn a lammerstant, snd nued ty 
gtinding. Sometimes only the’ cutting edge is 
ground. The making and hafting of an adzo and 
of a fighting-elub was shown on the film. Ball- 

‘lubsheads ‘are made from round stones, 
forther shaped by hammering, and hatted with 
stick fixed through a centre hole made by * pecking * 
with a stone reamer. 

‘Tho making of bark-cloth cloaks, which are worn 
by both sexen and all ages, wax also shown, ‘Tho 
inner bark of certain troos is beaten out with a stone 
hoater and gathered into a string at the top. ‘The 
cloak is worn suspended from n knot of hair left 
on the orown of an otherwino rather closely-shaven 
ond and givos good protection agninst rain and 
cold, 

Exoept in the vicinity of gold-mining operations, 
the Kukukuku have had vory little contact with 
whito men, nnd they afford a Valuable opportunity 
of studying a modern Stone Age people, 

The Problem of the Killing of the Divine King In 
7. india. D-H, Meinhart, 

‘Tho Golden Bough adduces tho testimony of two, 
authors, Barbosa (sixtoonth century) and Hamilton 
(cighteonth century), for an old South-Indian prac- 
tise of killing tho divine king. 'The Mamingam 
festival, formerly celebrated every twelve yours 
iat Tirundviyi in, Malabar, had aw its chief feature 
fan attempt on tho life of the Samorin of Calicut, 
tho presiding prince, in which the attackersinvarably 
perished. Hamilton declares the action to bo a 
modification of an original ritual suicide of the king 
fat the end of a twelve yoars’ term, and suggests 
that, the individual ablackers aot in the hope of 

ining tho king’s crown, 

‘As becomes clear, however, from othor aeoounts, 
the attack was not a spontaneous action, but the 
‘expression. of an old dispute between the Samorin 
and the Réja of Valluvanid about ‘the right to 
preside over the assembly, and was carried out by 
the champions of the latter. It appears to havo 
eon nothing but a periodically repeated conventional 
settlement of this feud, and to have become the 
leading feature of the assembly only by the accident 
of history. ‘The name of the assembly, Mamfingarn, 
is shared by a twelve-yearly bathing festival at 
‘Kumbakonam, celebrated at the same time, in the 
‘month of Migha (January-February). ‘Tho Sans- 
Icritization of the name of the Tirundvayi festival, 
Mahdmakha, ‘Great, Sacrifice,’ is an mtiological 
etymology. ‘The correct derivation of Mamingam 
is from Mahémagha, Great Magha (or twolve- 
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yearly Magha, as distinguished from the annual 


NMlatoasreteenc to on orga aiid of the 
Samorin. is a distorted version of | Barbosa’s 
account of the twelve-yearly reourrence of the ritual 
sollsimmolation of the king of Quilacare, which is 
‘without any historical evidence, 
Modern Marriage in Buganda. Dr. L. P. Mair. 
Q Tee, Bogmnda are now, aso tribe, nominally 
Christian, and aro accordingly logically  per- 
aiited to méory only as Christians, As Christians 
they-are subject to European law and ean only be 
Aivoroed by Buropean procodure In the High Court. 
Marriages continue, however, to be contracted in 
‘tocordance with native oustom and the bride-price 
continues to: bo paid both in these marriages andl 
in Christian marriages. ‘Tho native courts, however, 
tale cognizanco only of Christian marriages. Hence 
‘when a marriage by native custom is dissolved it is 
‘nob possible to demand the return of the bride-price. 
‘It i till tho essential factor in legalizing « marringo, 
‘but such weight as it formerly carried to provent 
‘ho dissolution of tho: is lost, now that it has 
‘become non-returnable. Christian’ marriages are 
tioned by heavy penalties against the abductor 
oti Christian wife. ‘This has the offeot that women 
‘aro at least an reluctant as men to enter into Christian 
martiages. Polygamy is disappoating, largely for 
‘coriomic teasons, in tho classes which approximate 
10 @ European style of living, but indissoluble 
ratringo is still very far from boing acoopted as the 

















orm: 

‘Divination among the Tallensi of the Gold Coast, 
Dr. M. Fortes, 

| Tho "Tallonsi_ are typioal of the Voltaio olustor 


Pack 
~ of fees tnhebing the Northam texitaros of the 
‘Gold Coupt anda largo aren in. Fronch West Africa, 
Sodentaey.agrioulturalists, their social’ structurd ix 
© Sie ont pial onagy don patra 
‘dombiariéo,. Cognatio Kinship. ‘in, -howover, also 
especially in the anoestor eult, which is 
rato and coherent body of doctrine, ritual 
ora “of “conduct, very tndivigual We 
ed with it or it iv tho enlelas of vho noi 
yao. 
” But the ancestor cult is only effective in the life 
of an individual or of a group from time to time, 
SGecuclly, tho ancestor pits esoran relevant or 
‘the individual whenever the ordinary, routine of 
» life is disturbed, whether by good or by ill fortune. 
‘Whenever ritual evaluation of an event is necessary, 
‘reeoume is’ had to a diviner, 
‘uly shen divine; but tho divination shrine ix 
+. always‘a ‘woman,’ a lineal or collateral ancestress. 
‘Not every man who has such a shrine becomes 
“liviner; “it seems to depend on interest, ability 
‘and peshaps Comparument, "A divinors appa 
oniirts of his rattio, a divining stick, and « bag 
of rahoollanoous objects each mfabeliing ac kes, 
/ 9f religious belief or practice. In a seance, diviner 
cntulier grip ne end of the nick Ooch sad 
extremely rapid dialogue. of suggestion’ and 
Intarpretation ensues on tho stick moves thes and 
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thither among the symbol-objects. It is a wholly 
conscious process, but it has the effect of a oatharsis 
‘on the consulter. 


Hypotheses of Migration in East Africa, Summary 
{0 2 Cemmenication ead by Mra. 0. 4. Wright 
‘on 12th December, 1939, 

‘The European administrator demands to see 

‘work against an historical background, 

Which i algo plait in the theory, of Indireat 
Rule, Can this historical background be supplied ? 
Tt is diffioult to begin in vaquo. and work towards 
‘established ‘facts : (a) recorded. traditional geno. 
alogies giving a direction of origin, (>) linguistic 
similarities, (e) specific cultural similarities. For 
every migration whose traces are apparent, ten 
others passed without trace, Therefore ati. account 
fs, in a strict sonse, not ‘history,’ ‘The most that 
may be hoped for is a working hypothosis’ of 
general lines of movement during last ‘thousand 
years. 

‘Traditions of movement are always connoctod 
with the conquering group. ‘Those conquering 
oupt commonly pegs plea shaactareion 
similar to people speaking Berber, Libyo-Bgyptian, 
find Cushitio languages Analyaia of the socal 
ustoms of the individual conquering. groups. was 
carried out by Soligman nnd rotrospectively 
generalized toa common ‘hamitio” ancostral 
race, 

Hypotheses relating to migration :~Paulitechice's 
‘Galla from East to West '; ‘Torday's: ‘ Hamites 
‘from West to Hast (Zande-Manghetu),’ and ‘West 
‘to South-East (Bushongo-Lunda, &o,)"; Bryant 
“Nguni from North to South’;' Cullen Yi y 
olaboration of Torday'  Soush-Sinatars Ware Oa 
these lines is explained: tho division. of northern. 
atninoal Banta from Souther Beliieat ‘Banta, 

a wide stroam of westam matinead. Banta 
foellor's hypothosis of the north-eastern Congolese 
Bantu. as ‘emigeanta from the Uganda platoay; 
Daiberg’s elaboration, of Spoke's theory of Gall col- 
‘nists of tho Incustrine rogion. ‘Tho woakness in 
this view is noted.  Culfural connexion ia suggested 
bbotwweon the lake-Iingdoms and Kaffa and integrated 
with views of Inte diffusion from Moroé, and cross 
references between the Lake Region and Nigeria, 
Hofmayer's, Westorman’s and Seligman’s view of 
Sudanio speaking peoplos in East Afrioa and Babr- 
el-Ghazal. A ‘convenient division between. Ji 
speakors and Ztor-Eespoakers follows from clas 
jeation of the Bantu group; both Jéand Tt, like 
the word Bantu, simply moaning ‘Man’ or * péople.” 
‘Traditions relate to an impact of Ji and J¢ 
southwards: upon Bantu people around the Lake: 
‘There have been various repercussions. ‘The getieral 
ating and causation by Arab conquest, and by 
Aeasication is discussed. 

‘Though this whole synthesis, based on Rivers’ 
methods, is radically unsound in tho’ view of 
the functional school; yet as myth it is socially 
oveesary, and ‘perhaps forgivable if Honestly 
criticized, eggs 
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REVIEWS: 
PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Pipe rO sce Soe peaileen 
11 cocoate aeaaly Wo gmat 
t sence Tea Rite 
svn nce eons, Eb ek in 
sr ie non ap el wn op 
Seeenrire cemncemrnn ere 
hop oa ea ny iat vom 
Peck ae otchg treed 
icy ttre, 
ga ing a lad ca 
org Reena eh 
oi ie ey tue eo Sara 
nd obareains Yalen in el (Sas: of an inch The 
fel lene nen yo we 
iSong ae 
‘but surely under the ciroumstances it would have boon 
a ae cet ld 
Sai fr ote sgnges my, a a 
site ec, Saree rahe 
faa iy a ie 
ae Pn a he Se 
set Aine pw i 
fect na ut a er i 
omg ving deta 
i aot aera 
saat prt 

pies es Red Tee 

Hoh ge 
i pa cece 
si era es cares So 
reg eg a 
seein fn bm ft 

We are’ shown how to work. the wandard. davialion. 
sue arse to ned 
ie 
Seca ne eng. at oe nee 
seh nn rs 
ia lef eo ea 
Sra mat lu hi i a 
acpi evi hat de af 

ine, iu a tn 
ihr ey tb nT ot 
Ahern eben 
tpn Owns engage 
cee ecens Ao tecee oe 
‘Clad abbeys peed. Ib robla ‘ever, then, thas tbe 
Srp ee ah ttn 





























Bee Sd nail ot mt ie 
ae cement rebate 
lg ote erg orn ey Merona 
wo are going to limit our studies to pure morphology, 
SPSS GEES pat cor apa peo papa. 
(so pe alg EN a 
cb ae th Salis, Cal el 
ea tae a a on ae 
Pete SURE acm es 





Amtican in Proves Diy Pref Wiliam Cartoon Sth 
ms Aor, ichgam, 1087. 

(CHR ie aay, toe, dh douclogicel Yew polnt, 
Ae Bante Ee deals pring with Chintoe 
: f asoomsey; ts Saal rte wl 

sand Jay frit, hires bees ymin the States and 
‘tre in'h fair way towards being’ Ametionnized. - More- 
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lover, it compares or contrasts those in California with 
{hose in Hawai, where ® more congenial environmant 
‘ppoary. toast” the’ proooe of tho assimilation. of 
Grlentals “bythe “American” socal “body. Profesor 
‘Adama, in” an ing introduction, "points out 
‘thatthe enrler immigrants from Burope tothe Staves 
‘wero not only moro nearly relate to the pioneer colonia 
In sock, but wero eondivoned by slailar experiences 
Ot plonstr life.” ‘Modorn America, however, i becoming 
predominantly industelal and "urban, and ponaante 
Emigrating from furope can no longer maintain thelr 
ld oultare effectively, while they fn more aiiuley sn 
asian hn than cag ppreenston in 
snorien of their remaining permanently foreign, ‘This 
danger is naturally nocontated in the caso of orientals 
by'an obvious diference of physique. Protewor Sraith 
Aemonstentar tho curious iybridiation of manners, 
religion and_eulturo generally obsoeved in’ tho moond 
generation of naturalized oriental, and tho dificalty 
frith which tho” are acooptad x fulislodged Amocieans, 
When they take over the political history of th colonial 
ern and tho War af Independance as part of thar ultural 
heritage, the incongruity’ is made apparent by th 
hyniquo; where it would peas unnotioed 
Enmigtants of Turopoan stock, in Hawai the mult 
piisity of rece, and tho Hawaiian in particular, have 
Xotod as sataytion and the postion of Amerioan stinenn 
Of oriental extraction. ih consequence "made rawoh 
Sauioe than in California, though oven in Havait pro 
Itidie appears to be inerosing as a result of the bovter 
‘education and increasing westernization of oriental 
ions, and thelt keener competition which inovitably 
follows’ “The volume has indirect. bearing on yaany 
problems of tho British Emopio, 

‘The format of Profonot Smith's ook alo of 
interes. An the publishers sey in a noto addressed. to 
She rend, ono of harden robin dhe pub 
of technical books in the high cost of printing 
Producing for « limited edition: ‘To, redteo: this the 
Yotumo under rviaw ha boon litho-printed a if typed. 

ely legible, thotgh rates monotonoun 

‘in consequence tiring 0. roady fault 
‘hich could euily bo remadiod rte 
3, which th naving ore. early Teabied that of 
int, Any new dopastaro of thin find likely to roduos 
Tie owt of ecenlde bole la tobe watz woissmed 
fc xpd th alan oth wut ad pubis 
tre tobe congratvinted on the experiment. J. H. H, 





























‘Tho toxt is cory 








Population, Race and Eugenics. By Sigs! Mors, 
by the Author, 548, Barton Street Hast, 

13. Homi, Spt t000? S06 pp Prie 8, 
Talo tock in divided te tro pats, he 
fat tang dovetal ta ponive agenice tog Qe ean 
‘Srna crgualed’ "Gator the fossec baat ane 
discussed questions of population, racial theories in 
Scion to Capeen, cedar ang, ae ener 
Ti Ghasdes ie’ Webloaiededs aetial doris 
llagr aad wetilation Wasious statin are give 
SEES pad vlad walle tal srverl atest bow 
{Sido Toul atthe ond of oech chapters, Media! infor. 
Badba'b tbs once plrdy Sets tke eetbers oe 
Sperm Tar iso aso a peep ear 
cist anniropolgicl nest tke aacueion 
rato tno Nerd end ctor 
Sear are tend or 3 
“he tategencs 





of the current political f 
Paces. ‘Tho Australian aborigines 
“white men.’ Studies of 
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tients of students in an American University are 
ue . Ib ut found that, ay, few Solana cou be 
GMigned ¢o a Buropean raalal group, that tho un 
fable individuals toored far Mor chan Shows 
‘ero naabl ant tho Noro were om ligt 
Th any other classifiable group Teed. 


Baschkren, ein Belrag. zur Krung der, Ragio- 
Warne Onterpas” Von ony Waa Wi 
14 Vereen ot Geacan, "8, 
SO is Retibngen 18 Feet 
1 Ft ubliations having the gna ile Rul Poste 
cation avg th gene ita 
rare notable contributions. anthropological 
ener ‘eats ikhveme the pg an 
rere saan intocunioy acti eun’ the hi 
Qoriad and cultural evidence relevant to tho origins 
‘aeBaainaf tho Ur hoy spk Ran txt, 
ee ae is rdoaa of ehen with ions: 
Beats, le cow rae aaben 0. ie 
een Mite "oer "tanned 
aloes Berseare dung © tgs, compalon 
Pest ational atlas bali edt conan a 
A i fe Di fhe eiose tnd tet 
features of tho akin, hair and eyes—more than one-third 
et ticen hav ibs elena ua thn present 
MaswPtystineal sone for anarouseed ad 
Seer sontarmnant Bhounions of he ish which ac 
te ini ao compare i mat or rel 
‘is auton pnaph tae gates ti cle 
Tho gledral sonclanon oushed a thud the Bashir beat 
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evidence oftheir mixed origi. Mongolian and Buropean 
saa ae ce folrnet shown tha tho cacastors 
wed at Me Pertabiley afte Total group ie not 
Fee Pog at hal Tek tse pets) of 
12 menare oproduod. Se Me 





Blood Groups. By William@.Boyl. Tabula Hiologicm, 
15 ee eae 127 pp, 


This n'a uoafl ayniomatizetion of all the blood- 
rp renuts, both arologion! and anthro 
It inaivided 





ogieal. 
nto two part, ‘xe goneral part deal with 
the fundamentals of fhe rubjot, including tho Ay. Ay, 
BAB, O, ay wall-as tho M and N, A great dant of 
Information is packed into % in tabular form, which it 
convene fr" tfren and wih he ‘minimum ef 
{ktual explanations, ‘Tho aggtatinogens, in aniraals 
thd ‘onthropoida ay wll as mam are given, and mi 
nia of dal aro explained by mean of graph an 


‘fhe vocond soction is malnly « completo tabulation 
to tho timo of publietion of all published romalta of 
Food:group determinations in different maces snd types 
throughout the world.-Tt in soveral yours ninoo ach 

afr pueda maps are Incl, an 
Sstonaive, Bilogay "ot, tho whole bjt" Tha 
‘oatmant of thorblood groups will bo vory usaf to all 
feels td antopnoght a4 0 compa work af 




















AMERICA. 





Magliche Vorstllungen und Briuche der Araulaner 

im “Spngt"SpanischerGuaon 

1G. Congules” Dy Btnabu Gortuctupp, (Tbe 
Amethaytche’ Stadion tat Tore 

Ina "ombury Val 1)" Hombary (Coed), 

‘Ath 





108 pp. map. 
‘iore exinta 4 rich literature on the Ara: 

sanians of Chile, yot litle has beoa written on thelr 

Soligon, and thus a coimprebgnaive bol ko tho presont 

‘no dealing with (Pact 1) tho magio ideas and (Bast 11) 

the mngio 

eored. Di Ry 





teins dows aay td wok, 
tough he tan eovellt tn outa Aco and tn 
feck alte lueoney fe say bend on, ths 
eT gong ay ony tel td 
Tibet te chonn eats ae somal Beals 
Polen, “and tho etoile 
Bins mages ope ast) tae pale eens 
Ss eal alae ao de patioancas be 
Spun rE atcha atone 
sel i ras lpn se 
raveanos (Publ, del Mus. de, Btnol, y Antropol, do 
hea, Bah, 34 10 ny the ls Rese 
Mis ran Gn 

Geog 05, No. #0) 100" fat 
si de los Araucanos (Rev. 1 Museo de 
in Pade, TSR" to!” fthorts Sy ale eae 
Pals do hugutty mks” Cvery ant Rote 
Hedin, “Re Lames orl Gd ai ar 
a) iain conplanstia ee 
rain 8h ay hae of te 

dead. The vital enorgy of vi vidal, i 
there le tho shadow, er releoion, tot en 1 
lal, whiah Infor of beoomee tho shadow of She eed, 
fhatoy” in tn Gad sete of She ees 
Tol tte nol of eestor 











sigs of tho Mapuchs Tadians rat be wal- pero 





Dut may, from timo to time, appear in visible forms, auch 
‘an that of « bird, or an inseot, Tt moves round its 
former habitation, is offered moat and drink, and moves 
‘0 tho realm of tho dad whan it; doos no longer appear 
{in tho droamns of the survivors. Ib is then transformed 
into one of tho pull, oF spirits, supposed to be endowed 





with sm rs al_onpebla, to fone. te 
ent for this reason they are worshipped 
ved rituals. 


SZ hiarice aise 
Eriong ae hee azn sone physea soinon, that 
may orumn tho former earthly form of tho deceased, 
See aeecoihtan mete tis 
Secree ear 
tte. and ft this way reminding tho relatives of the fal 
filment of Siete ritual Satine 18) a ast 
St a po ore 
= ites OB dt 
te ke ge 
BEES Ce it faiakee ee 
Kady the. Biywehen, oF Piven, nt eon who i 
ee Caan otk gis oral 
se 
i ok cee erin i 
songs of the ‘com oper? (pp. 85ff.) is Cini 
'V7ff) furnish a valuable complement to the very 
secant 
Soni oC imac ne 
Sierra me oie 
rns ce fe fees 
feat ersten, Prat 
an a 
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The Kila dans of Lover Calor. 2y Pr 
eg at fates, by Lent 

17 Galeri Food Cami 
plates. Price 79, Od.” é ata evra 
iat Sin of Proton Ate Krosi, 
slr tl hs hi 
odie of ct tema 

ER ayant sae tate ge tee 

an, agod 72, 60 and 45 yoars. The Kiliwa are of the 
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Yuman group, mostly living in Mexico; their abodo 
ievemst SF tho ued of the "Gull of California, a 
dey" but ‘not wholly. desort ara, 08° tho well-chosen 
Photographs show; quite e number of plants and 
avo theit ‘uses, and native names. The 
make annual treks for seasonal foods, and their 
iodo of life is vory simplo. in a short time, howover, 
Br, ‘Moign hor found out’ a. good. deal about. them, 
and hae put togethor a vory serviceable aesounts 
Ti. M 











CORRESPONDENCE. 





“The Meaning of the words 
eyrie, Ins 

18. See, Artis toring ars on Tatht- 

1090, p. 184 


Jem and ‘Tantghily in Max for ‘December, 
1029, p 184) suggnt ertalnsocllectons whic may 
‘support ts main ‘. 

Some yes ago in Borna Iwas trying to find aut from 
‘Tuarog the root meaning of those and othar names of 
‘Tunrog omaments and implements, My informants 
wrote unanimous in saying that the eraament alicens 


ie, was now imported from Syria 
the 


‘alhakimt and T’andghilt. 











thre from 
on the ther an thay alot roe the origin 
‘aime. “With rogard to ‘andghit however, thoy were 
Postv tha ch ward et wy mean on ramen 

wroug jm i," connecting ‘root. meani 
‘Tapashek with that ofthe Hause. verb marker" to mole 
or often.” HE that ta roman Chink We nhuat be for 
{Teint very hatd atthe timo to find ther poublerosta= 
{uwil amply explain tho Timited diatrtion of Tank. 
polit Se Asta aad andghi a 

sa be uggens cal adaptation of lint 
mada in allvor ix plows whoro tere wore ab some period 
ppelal alvorsalibe, why ts point of deign funy have 
‘hen in uonced by inany divete or various factors, 

‘hn to tho meaning of the namo Talhaklmt, {do not 
ful tha Ae ately” he 
on ie is hatint (qimont a iteraltransoription of the 
‘Arabic word)” St We tru he. the metathonn of “le? 
ad iy common Hn ha San, bat fn tho 
cut itm, the divergence of meening 
fhas'boen no widespread inthe Sahara and Sudan since 
the early days of {doubt vary mich whather 
eval atin would have en change to statin 
yt the: Tuarog Moslem withows can 
ston Ail ain che which sng 

jan provenance of 
‘Mathikints and tho root meaning of Tank, I think 
itnot improbable that atl wan vo called either 

{dn aloson to some particular Aahim ovine por- 


{a} Yo allusion to its boing wor by the ‘nobles or 

erring cast, ati tho caso with the Atma of which 
‘Thavea specimen in that of one of theast mir of Dauca, 
which fn shoilar to A (8) and (8) of Mr. skelis plato Mt 

"Tho route by which tho ongmal Taihikime 6ume 0 
the Sahara is’ doubles ay pronent mattor of con. 
jeoture-but on the whole it'aceme mor ily that ie 
faite vin tho Red Sea and Sudan. H.R. PALMER. 
Langham Hows, Oathan, 


Research on Primitive Children. 
19 ak ‘Handdook of Child Poycology ia te 


‘be published under the editorship of Dr. Leonard 
chapter on ‘Research on Primitive Children” and I 



































Garmichaol. I have been, to propare the 


fam anxious to include all selovant, materials, both 
Dublished and unpublished, T'ashall therefore bo most 
Eppreciative if all those research. workers who have 
‘aerial in sini will end me eprint (when poste), 
iliegraghiealoroncet nd nurtearie f anpablaned 
Tonults which they would like to have incinded. Where 
{hero aro publietion:plans for” the latter, please 
Indieato 

Some idea of the scope of the article may be obtained 
from tho chapter on "The Primitive ‘Chita inthe 
Carlier Handbook, “edited by ‘Cast Murchison, Clarke 
University Pro, L021, 

propose to" organize the discussion of methods 
around the following heads direct obmarvational tec 
niques; projective ‘mathods hfe histories and bio: 
fraphicn; attempta to intograto theoretically methods 
St child training with adale personality: types and. the 
formal culture pattern, ‘Ie wil falitate matters if those 
‘who end mo nimmaries of unpublished material will 
range thelr summaries under these. Headings. VAIL 
‘ateial should bo in my hands not Tatar than May, 
1040, and proferably by April 1y 1940, 

MARGARET MEAD, 

American Museum of Naturad History, New York Oty. 


‘The Meaning of the Cowrle, Cf. Max 108%, 108 
foetha aes is te, Uiagparts oes tt 

QD Soponre' me thee ne'han sRlusvertoed the 
TFEiate hich he quoter: The Staton exemple 

shows “inte whale Settin, ren sugiest 

ert nahg: mast castor acy tonite eae 

Rigen? 

sang 


fas being & rare and unusual object. 

‘may I point out. that. thero is evidence, 

Hterary. and nrohwological, for communication bobween 
England and both the Noa and Middle Hast in Saxon 























times. 
‘The Camerton example is hardly one to be quoted as 
to. tho icacy of the cowrie in. tho, specite. quality 
Sally ert oy Yor i this ote th nde 
rely” of its absoluto fluro to. protect a 9 
troman. Tt soems to be only a harsh pnt into Se gra 
the quotation from Dr. Jackson's book. it 


tae general protection. 

Again, 
merely & statement without proof. And seeing on what 
Slender foundations’ much ‘anthropological theory” it 
Duilt, one would like to know whether the information, 
{8 {6 tho cowrie being " belloved to confer forilty of 
‘yomon_ and to Help in the’ prooess. of parturition” 
swan cbtained :. (a) rom what men, have told ‘men, 
0) by moana of loeding quontions, (2) through an inter: 
preter, (a) after how'many ‘years’ smowledge of the 
People whom the writer records? 

“ku a peychologicel phenomenon i is intersting to note 
thet men appear to think they know exactly. al that 
‘womon feel und think, and cat therefore dogmatize on 
the subject, 
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1 obactvo that Me. 
acco for the site ec 
nose and by malo aod 


Teeny macy pure ofthe ore 


608 not attempt to 
‘of the ownlo by” 
aimols, nor for ita uno as 

eA. MURRAY. 


Rock-Paintings in Dutch New Guinea. Cj. Maw 
Teas 

ODL Samy no acount of hina, sk. 

‘in Dutch New Guinea (May, 1939, 173), 

“pe: wbder slo io) steonled hand pnt similar 06 

Broa a gala, Nort Armin and’ Hate Garonne, 

Z In. Dutch New Guinea, “according to the myth of 

v ‘ge coerigees, tele hncctars eo, foe Une cash 

io Eo oe" eee ite themes Bus they ore ‘sal 

Ff “Slit spe Ut way lng the 

a bln 








ander 
‘hy tony of sosee, have been made for dnab purpoen 
, Bae gn mayb ot to ith a 
1 gather proia Hae aot matin whe 
‘Roder, on tho trent of this myth relating to, the 
°/ proto hans ‘ad ft, ants without ‘qualltoation 
‘te’ uman dgures, Vig. 8, sepesont * the 
toed wanderings, groping alongae the Tock” 
se woalt at be tape if thik inepritin 
irre An stands, ok var kn ooo 
See As anda Barer fa ns 
‘one in dealing with prisitive ae, on the 
Eavpl tn ooh option, nut bo of 
é: or magiol origin. “At the rik of being scotved 
avai, Egat Gt bith hai ea Ree 

1 roe ut Ao fn of ch 
Saati Thoda’ sa, "the 
Nie ar soho it sata vaay for 8 cit 
so a a i nation je at way, Why 
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to tg alfa 
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«Sacred Tinned anele from West Arica. Cf Mas, 
DD Fe el trot tine Von 
(Max, 1989, 129), Dr. Jeffreys weloomes informs 
ton oF ferences to, tho ovourranco of similar vowels 
“Giseowhere, “E tosetore dru. hia. attention to the 
ta pias of ca i ‘and fired olay, 
Pking hry vi Ubangs Togion, ana 
police. wo sl age 4,2) iy a)oa ‘rom: 
ee de 
He Cana, ur le aye 

rill, 
ee fouod thtes diffrent ¢ 
gf mowed “winnie vos Perel athe 
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specially intersting in 90 far ay ono of the weasels wae 
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Fig. 2-MANDAN BUFFALO-DANCE 
PLATES FROM CATLIN’S ‘NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN PORTFOLIO,’ 1844 
Photograph by A. W. Brustmeyer: 
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With Plate Gaski 
CENTENARY OF THE OPENING OF GEORGE CATLIN’S NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN MUSEUM 
AND GALLERY IN THE EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. WITH A MEMOIR OF CATLIN. By 
L. J. P. Gaskin, Horniman Museum, Hon, Advisory Librarian to the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
Mluatrated. 
9} On the Int obruary, ono hundred years ayo, Googe Catlin, arti, turer, and ethnographer 
opened his North American Indian Museum and Gallery in the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, Here 
ho surrounded the walls with 600 pictures, the product of his tireless industry during his travels 
amongst the Plains Indians of North America (1830-1838). Of these pictures, 350 were portraits of 
distinguished mon and women of the different: tribes which he had visited, the remainder comprised 
landscapes, views of villages, games and sports, customs and ceremonies, ‘The Indian Museum. was 
arranged so ax to form a pictorial history of those tribes which were thought to bo particularly 
worthy of record, and contained « large number of objects of Indian manufacture, such as pipes, 
scalps, weapons, masks, horse furniture, costumes, skulls from different tribes, and particularly 
soveral of the Flat-Hend Indians, with the cradles by which this peculiar artificial deformation of the 
skull is achieved. In the contre of the room 
was erected a wigwam, or Indian lodge made of 
buffalo skins, and orna- mented with poreupine 
quills, from the country of the Crow Indians. In 
addition, the entertain- ment value was un- 
doubtedly enhanced by the introduction of some 
Red Indians who gave tableaux vivants while 
Catlin lectured. Tt was therefore scarcely sur- 
prising that the exhi tion achieved a great 
success, and was visited by many distinguished 
men and women of the time, finally 
securing Royal appro- bation. 
In addition to his duties at the Egyptian 

















Hall, Catlin lectured be- fore many societies and 
institutions in London, and on each occasion 
proposed the foundation of a Musewn of Man- 


were received with en- 
by his several audiences, 
of the British peoples, 
since, the greatest colon: 
ining power in the world has not seen fit to es- 
tablish such an institu- tion. 

In 1845 the collections ‘ped >- chara outa: were removed to Paris, 


cu] 


kind. His proposals 
‘thusiasm and applause 
but, such is the genius 
that one, hundred years 
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where they were exhibited in the Louvre, 
and excited the interest of Louis Philippe, 
always interested in things American. ‘The 
July revolution of 1848 brought to. an ond 
the Parisian adventure, and it was only with 
great difficulty, and at great expense that 
Gatlin was able to remove the exhibition, and 
bring it back to London. Here he re-opened at, 
No. 6 Waterloo Place; but he was soon in 
financial difficulties, the collections being seized 
for debt ‘They never came into his possession 
again; but owing to the generosity of a fellow 
countryman, Joseph Harrison, Jr., they were 
freed and taken to America, where for many 
years they lay in warehouses’ belonging to that 
family, and where they suffered great damage, 
and were partially destroyed by fire, Eventually, 
in 1881, the collections were presented to the 
American nation, and now form part of the 
‘United States National Museum, 





a Ae hha 
+ Bio. 4. onow wannion ox uonsnsox, 
From Cain's *Latrs and Notes, 1841, 

‘Three periods can be distinguished in Catlin’s 
life: the first comprises his travels amongst the 
Indians of the Plains, 1830-1838; the second, 
his European Tour with his Musoum and Gallery, 
1839-1852, and the last his later travels, and 
second residence in Europe, 1852-1870. 








‘The First Period, 1830-1838, 

‘From the very commencement of Catlin’s 
interest in the Red Indian, he had determined the 
motive for his researches—' to rescue from 
« oblivion the looks and customs of the vanishing 
«races of native man in America, to which I 
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‘ plainly saw they were hastening before tho 
* approach and certain progress of civilization.” 
With this idoa in mind, he proceeded to visit, and 
live among the Indians of the Plains, who at that 
time wero still living in comparative isolation on 
tho fringes of a rapidly advancing civilization. 

Tn 1830-1831 Catlin accompanied Governor 
Clark of Saint Louis to treaties held with tho 
Winnebago, Menominee, Shawne, Sac and Vox 
Indians, and began his sories of Indian paintings, 
‘Later, in 1831, he visited with Governor Clark the 
Kansas Indians, then located on tho Kansas 
river, about 70 miles from its junction with the 
Missouri, 

In the spring of 1832 he ascended the Missouri 
river in the steamer ‘ Yellowstone’ to Fort 
Union, at the mouth of the Yellowstone river, 
and descended the Missouri in a canoo, a distance 
of 2,000 miles, visiting on his way, and taking 
portraits of the Mandans, Crows, Blackfeet, As- 
sineboins, Minatarrees, and numerous other tribes. 

Jn the summer of 1833, Catlin asconded the 
Platte to Fort Laramie, visiting the two principal 
villages of tho Pawnees, the Omahas, and tho 
Otos. On this expedition, ho also camo into 
contact’ with the Arapahos, and Cheyennes, In 
1834, Catlin obtained permission’ from the 
Seoretary for War to accompany Colonel Dodge's 
expedition to the Camanchees, the Osages, and 
other tribes near Fort Gibson, Owing to the 
illness of the troops, and for other reasons, he 
decided to leave the military, and proceed alone, 
and accordingly he rode from Fort Gibson to 
Saint Louis over the prairies, a distance of 550 
miles, medting with many adventures on the 
way, and encountering a band of Osages, under 
the leadership of a convert to Christianity. 

In the spring of 1835, Catlin ascended the 

ississippi to the Fall of Saint Anthony, visiting 
the Sioux, Ojibbeways, and Saukies, and returned 
to Saint Louis 900 miles, stecring the canoe 
with his own paddle. Tn 1836, he made a second 
visit to the Fall of Saint Anthony. From: 
thence he ascended the Saint Peter's to the 
*Pipe-stone quarry ’ on the Coteau des Prairies, 
and again descended the Mississippi in a canoe to 
Saint Louis, Catlin was the first white man 
allowed to visit tho Pipe-stone quarry, and thus 
‘the red pipe-stone of the North American Indians 
has come to be known as Catlinite, 

In 1837 and 1838, Catlin made journeys to 
the coast of Florida tose the Seminoles and 
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Frio. 5, s10vx soAzr DANCR: from Catlin's ‘North American Indian Porfolio, 1844. Photograph by A. W. Brivatmeyer, 


Euchees,’ and afterwards painted portraits of 
‘Osceola and other Seminole chiefs, then prisoners 
of war. 

‘This bald outline of Catlin’s travels amongst 
the Indians of the Plains is included to sub- 
stantiate his claim to a wide knowledge of tho 
country and its native inhabitants at this period. 
His adventures, the dangers he encountered, 
‘and the privations he underwent during these 
travels: have been described in his remarkable 
books, and the numerous articles he contributed 
to various American journals, 





The Second Period, 1889-1852. 

‘The second period of Catlin’s life is concerned 
with his European tour, and the great success 
which attended the exhibition of his Indian 
Museum and Gallery in London, and in Paris 
In. 1841 he published his well-known ‘Letters 


© A fall account of the European tour is given by 
Catlin in his Notes 6f eight years’ travels and residence 
in Burope, with hie North American Indian Collection. 
1848, 


‘and Notes on the Manners, Customs, and Con- 
‘dition of the North American Indians’ of which 
over twenty thousand copies wero sold, and in 
1844, towards tho end of his lease of the Egyptian 
Hall, he completed his great work on the North 
American Indians, which was published privately 
under the title of ‘Catlin’s North American 
‘Indian Portfolio ' (see Max, 1936, 56). 

‘This period ends with the death of Catlin’s 
wife and son in France, the flight from Paris, 
owing to the July revolution of 1848, the seizure 
of his indian collections for debt, and his financial 
ruin; so that within a decade he had reached 
the high-water mark of an almost royal success, 
and experienced the dreary desolation of ‘a 
seomingly never-ending ebb-tide in his fortunes. 


The Third Period, 1852-1870. 

‘The third period records a declining fortune, 
but not a declining spirit. ‘The intrepid traveller, 
now aged 56, set out once again, this time to 
repair his losses by visits to the Indians of Central 
and South America, 
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In 1852 he sailed to Venezuela, and then went 
on to British Guiana, where he ascended the 
Esquibo, and crossed the mountains to the 
headwaters of the Trombetas, which he descended 
{in a canoe as far as Obidos on the Amazon, and 
from thence to Para, having seen the Carribbees, 
Arawaks and many other tribes. From Para he 
took steamer to Tabatinga and Nauta, and from 
Nauta descended the Amazon to Obidos, 1,000 
miles in a cupola boat which he helped 
to row. Ho afterwards ascended the Amazon 
‘gain, and went on a gold-hunting expedition to 
the Acari Mountain, Returning to the Amazon 
hho ascended that river onco again, and made a 
horseback tour across the Pampas del Sacramento 
to the baso of the Easter Sierra of the Andes, 
visiting many of the Indian tribes of the vicinity. 
He then desconded the Ucayali in a canoe to 
Nauta, crossed the mountains by the mail route 
to Lima, took steamer to Panama, St. Diego, 
and San’ Francisco, and from thence a sailing 
‘vessel to the mouth of the Columbia river, visiting 
on this occasion the Aleutian Islands, 
Kamschatka, and Sitka, and seeing many of the 
Indian peoples of these parts. Returning to 
San Francisoo and St. Diego, he crossed the 
Colorado of the West at La Paz, on horseback, 
and descended the Rio Grande del Norte in a 
dug-out, 800 miles, steoring with his own 
paddle all the way to El Paso, and Matamoras, 

In 1855 he returned to Europe to seo Baron von. 
Humboldt, thon in his 87th year, who presented 
him to the King and Queen of Prussia, and also 
gave him a letter of introduction ‘to Aimé 
‘Bonpland who was at that time in Uruguay, 

Jn the autumn of the same year Catlin left 
Europe for Buenos Aires, and took steamer up 
‘the Paraguay to the mouth of the Parana, 
ascending that river for 700 miles in a trading. 
boat. He afterwards crossed the Entre Rios 
mountains to Conception, on the headwaters of 
the Uruguay, and descended that river in a 
canoe, steering with his own paddle to the mouth 
of the Rio Negro, and thence to Buenos Aires. 
In 1856 ho sailed down the coast of Patagonia 
and through the straits of Magellan, seeing 
encampments of Patagonians and Fuegians, 

Catlin returned to Europe in 1858, and pub- 
lished two works on these later travels which had 
& great success. ‘They were Life amongst the 
Indians, 1861, and Last Rambles amongst the 
Indians of the Rocky Mountains and the Andes, 
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1868. In defence of his friends the Mandans, 
he wrote in 1867 0-Kee-Pa which described the 
religious ceremony of these people, and is 
‘mentioned in Maw, 1939, 131. Catlin eventually 
settled in Brussels where he busied himself with 
the formation of his Cartoon Collection, copies 
of his original paintings, and much new matter 
from South and Central America, This collection 
is now in the American Museum of Natural 
History. He returned to America in 1870, and 
died in December, 1872. 


Eotimate of Catlin's abilities and character. 

‘As an artist Catlin was self-taught, and this, 
in his case is fortunate as his art is thus untouchod, 
by European conventions. For this reason so.ne 
of his contemporaries have accused him of 
caricaturing the Indians; but even a cursory 
examination of Catlin’s drawings and sketches 
shows the bold, crude, but essentially vital anc 
living character of his art, and his pictures have 
been considered, by those who were well qualified 
to judge, as amongst the most truthful ever 
presented to the public. It is more than probable 
that Catlin’s name and fame will rest upon his 
skill as the limner of the Red Indian, 

As a traveller few can doubt Catlin’s accom. 
plishments. His itineraries have been purposely 
given in some detail, and they show that he had 
travelled all over North and South America, 
‘Moreover, at that time, real qualities were needed 
for travel in remote districts, and those Catlin had 
in full measure. He was able physically to with- 
stand the extremes of climate, and to endure the 
hardships consequent upon the mode of travel 
hhe had to undergo, and at all times he seems to 
have been happiest when undergoing such priva- 
tions which appear to have acted as a kind of 
anodyne for ‘the slings and arrows of outra- 
 geous fortune.” 

An an ethnologist Catlin’s reputation does not 
stand upon such sure ground. His importance to 
anthropologists lies in the fact that he saw the 
Indians of North America before a so-called 
civilization had overtaken and destroyed them, 
As an artist his records of the Indians, and of 
Indian life, are excellent, and of great ethnological 
‘importance, and when recording facts he appears 
to have taken pains to ensure accuracy of state- 
ment. But Catlin’s ethnological theories can 
scarcely be seriously considered to-day, and many 
of his descriptions have been called in question. 
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He lacked scientific training, and was not « 
highly educated man, and was thus not fully 
able to take advantage of the priceless oppor- 
tunities vouchsafed him, + 

An an author, Catlin’s works show all the 
faults of the generation to which he belonged; 
but his material was so interesting, and so fresh 
that ho achioved very real success in this 
direction, and it is not too much to say that his 
writings show something of that vitality which is 
so pleasing a feature of his art, 

Catlin’s character was simple. He was a plain 


SECTIONS AND KINSHIP IN SOME DESERT TRI 


DA By desert tribes. T refer to those 

inhabiting the almost unsettled country 
of western South Australia and the adjacent areas 
of Western and Central Australia, I have 
already given a brief account of the social 
organization of some of them in ‘The Social 
‘Organization of South Australian ‘Tribes,’ 
Oceania, Vol. 1, No. 2. Pp. 60-71 

I was surprised when the first genealogy I 
recorded in 1930 in north-western South Australia 
showed that, cross-cousins were classified with 
brothers and sisters (KURDA and Kangaru ; 
MALAN and malan if younger), and mother's 
mother's brother's son with mother’s brother 
(KAMARU) instead of with father (MAJA), as 
is usual in kinship systems of the Aranda and 
Dieri type; that only one term (DJAMO) was 
used for father’s father and for mother’s father, 
and one (Kami) also for father’s mother and for 
mother’s mother. Further investigation con- 
firmed this record, and indeed, I found later that 
the natives along the East-West Transcontinental 
Line go further and use the same terms 
(KUDANA ond windal) for sister's children as for 
own children. I soon realized, however, that this 
classification of relatives was possible because the 
kinship system did not have to be correlated with 
moieties or sections, for there was none; therefore 
if eross-cowsins were to be treated as brothors and 
sisters they could be called such, or if my mother’s 
male cross-cousin were in terminology as well as 
in behaviour her brother, then it was logical for 
‘me to call him by the term for mother’s brother, 
and so on with all the cross-cousins of my parents 
and also of my children; if the cross-cousins of 
tthe latter are called by them brothers and sisters, 
then it i logical for me'to call them sons and 
daughters. 
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man endowed with a strong personality, and 
great tenacity of purpose. Tt is impossible not 
to admire his stoic qualities in the faco of adverse 
circumstances, or to criticize his signal devotion 
to an ideal which he followed for 42 years, 
without the slightest encouragement, either 
governmental or individual. His was a life of 
struggle, toil, privation and hardship; — but 
in the end he was able to surmount all 
obstacles by the deep-seated conviction of the 
imperishable nature of his work, and his will to 
succeed. 








sS OF AUSTRALIA, By A. P. Hilkin. 

When, however, I reached the Laverton 
Aistriet of Western Australia and eame in contact 
with tribes from the east and north-east of that 
township, I found that a kinship-system, similar 
in form and function to those of western South 
Australia, was combined with a seotion-system. 
‘There were only two terms for grandparents 
(TAMULL and kabali), the same terms for eross- 
cousins as for brothers (KURDA, elder brother 
and MALAN, younger brother) and sister 
(kanguna «nd malan) and the same for sister's son 
and daughter as for own son (KADA) and own 
daughter (yundalba). ‘This meant that there wore 
KURDA and kanguna in two sections, namely, 
EGO's own and that of his oross-cousins, and 
KADA and yundalba in both of the other two 
sections, namely, those of his children and his 
sister's children, while 7AMULI and kabali wore 
‘also included in two sections 

This, of course, nullifies, at least partially, the 
social function of the section-system; normally 
each of the four sections consists of a distinct 
group of relations with its own set of terms. If 
an individual of one section knows another 
person's section, he also knows that the latter is 
related to him in one of three or four ways, and 
cannot be related in the remaining dozen or more 
possible ways. Likewise, to know the kinship 
term to be applied to the latter, is to know his 
section, This was not the case, however, with the 
tribes east of Laverton; to know that a person is 
one’s KADA or KURDA or TAMULI does not 
signify his section, and the affiliations and 
behaviour attached to the latter. But in the great 
number of tribes in which sections or subsections 
have been established for a considerable time, 
even though they may have been, orare, primarily 
totemic in funetion, the kinship terms are 
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correlated with them. This is true for example 
amongst the tribes to the north and north-west 
of Laverton as well as of the Aranda and tribes 
north of the Aranda, ‘Therefore, if the process of 
social modification be not hindered by white 
contact, it will be interesting and important to 
see what changes are (in the future) made in the 
‘kinship terminology of the tribes on the east (the 
Kagara) and north-east (the Mandjindja) of 
Laverton, s0 8 to correlate it with the section. 
system. Probably these tribes will borrow, from 
‘those from which the section-system has come to 
them, their special terms for eress-cousins, sister's 
children and one pair of grandparents. 

It is significant that already in 1930 mother’s 
‘mother’s brother's son was called by the term for 
father, as is usual in tribes with moieties or 
sections, and not by the term for mother’s brother, 
as in the western tribes of South Australia, and. 
so on with the cross-cousins of both parents. 
‘Thus, one logical application of the classification of 
éross-cousins with brothers and sisters has been 
modified by the practical necessity of correlating 
the terms of the parent's generation, and 
incidentally of the wife's parent’s generation-lovel, 
with the section-system. But as this process of 
modification, which would require new terms, 
has not gone further, we may infer that the 
‘acquisition of sections by these tribes. is com. 
paratively recent.» 

It is worth emphasizing that whether, or not, 
sections developed originally from the grouping 
of relations according to generation levels and 
marriage rules (more particularly the prohibition 
of marriage between parallel cousins), this process 
has not been displayed before our eyes. On the 
contrary, we see the seotion—(or subsection) — 
system spreading, and demanding new terms and 
even the rearrangement of some old ones, In this 
connexion it is interesting to compare the 
terminology of some of the Aluridja tribes of 
north-western South Australia and south and 
western Central Australia. Amongst the former 
in which there are neither moieties or sections, 
and in which cross-cousin marriage is forbidden, 
‘there is only one term for father’s father and for 
mother’s father, and one term for the two 

YThe borrowing or acquisition of taims to which 
reference has just beon mado, as occurred elsewhere, 
9» among the Murinbata on the Timor coast of the 
Norther Territory. Vide W. .1H. Stanner,* Murinbata, 
{Kinship and Totemims," Oceanis, Vol. Vi, No. 2 pP- 
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grandmothers, while cross-cousins are classified 
‘with brothers and sisters. Amongst the Western 
Loritja, however, with whom Pastor C. Strehlow 
‘was familiar in the neighbourhood of Hermanns 
‘burg, and who had acquired the eight-subsection- 
gystem (apparently from the north), father's 
father was distinguished in terminology from 
mother's father; likewise, father's mother was 
distinguished from mother’s mother, and there 
‘was special term for cross-cousin? Without 
such distinctions the subsections would not be 
correlated with the kinship and would 
only bring confusion, as is the case in the Laverton 
District (W.A.). ‘This mist be true also of some 
of the tribes west of Hermannsburg, ‘The Ngalia 
and Jumu tribes have the same subsections as 
Strehlow’s Loritja, but only one term for both 
grandfathers and one for both grandmothers. 
Such is the report of Dr. H. K. Fry who saw some 
members of theso tribes at Mt. Liebig in 1932.* 
‘They did, however, distinguish cross-cousins from 
brother arid sister, and also sister's children from 
own children—a distinction which is not made by 
‘the more Southern Aluridja tribes of South 
Australia, ‘The subsection-system was thus 
‘making its influence felt, though not yet in the 
srandparent’s generation, 

‘That the social organization was in a stato of 
flux was shown by the kinship-terms and section- 
names obtained by Dr. Fry from three Pintubi 
from the west of Mt. Liebig. Bive section-names 
were recorded and their correlation with eight 
subsections. of the Loritja (Ngalia) was. given. 
Now, the uso of five (or indeed, six or seven) 
seotion-names is so irregular as to suggest: that 
names of section in two tribes must have been 
given. ‘This proved to be the case in the Laverton 
istrict in 1930, where I was given six names. 
Moreover, when Dr. Fry says that Zparka section 











Elkin, “Tho Social Organization of South 
‘Australian Tribes,’ Qeeania, Vol. 11, No.1, pp. 66-9, and 
‘unpublished field-notes. 0. Strehlow, ‘Dis Aranda und 
‘Loritja Stamme in Zentral Austraien,} Theil IV, pp. 784 
‘Tho terms for all grandfathers in north-wostern South 
Australia is 74M0; further south it is BAGALT; for 
‘all grandmothers, it is kami and further south and wosb 
aboli, In the western Loritja, according to Steehlow, 
father's fathor is TAMU, mother's father KUNARBI, 
father's mother dakeli, and méther's mother’ inkilyi, 
while Wotjira is the special torm for eross-cousin., 

*H. K. Fry, ‘ Kinship in Western Central Ausiealia,” 
Oceania, Vol. IV, No. 4, pp. 472-8. ‘Tho terms are AMO 
(father’s father and mother’s father) and kamé (father's 
‘mother and mothes's mother). i 
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corresponded to Tangala subsection of the Ngalia, 
and occasionally to Tapurula, and that Panaka 
corresponded to Tapurula only, we can be sure 
that change in social organization and a spread 
of terms are in process. ‘The term Panaka, 
indeed, is almost superfluous, or pethaps is being 
learnt ‘from another tribe. ‘This suggestion is 
‘supported: by a comparison of the names of what 
is obviously tho corresponding mother-child cycle 
of sections in the Mandjindja of the Warburton 
Ranges, the Kogara, east. of Laverton, and the 
Pintubi. In the first it is Burunga-Tbarga; in the 
second it is Burwnga-Panaka, while in the third 
it is Purunga-Ibarka (nd Panaka). ‘Thus, the 
Pintubi are using for the second section of the 
cycle, either of two terms, one of which is used by 
the Mandjindja on their west, and the other by the 
Kogara further south-west ; in fact, the two terms 
may have come to them from these directions.* 

Now, for the Pintubi, Dr. Fry records only one 
term for both grandfathers (74MUNGATA) and 
one for both grandmothers (kapali), one term for 
son (KATA) and sister's son and one (undalba) 
for daughtor and sister's daughter; I found the 
samo usage in somo of the Aluridja tribes on the 
east of Laverton which had acquired the section 
system comparatively recently. As a result, a 
Pintubi man has TAMUNGATA and kapali in 
two sections and also KATTA and undalba in 
two sections; thus, the seotion-system is of little 
uso as a classification of kin. However, terms 
would no doubt be borrowed in time, perhaps 
from th Loritja, whose terms Dr. Fry's threo 
‘Pintubi informants used as frequently os their 
own. 

Tt doos seem from such facts as these that the 
introduction of the seotion- or subsection-system 
into a tribe involves in timo some rearrangement 
of, and addition to, its kinship terminology. 
Moreover, the absence of sections and moieties 
from all the western half of South Australia and 
neighbouring areas of Western and Central 
Austtalia, as also from some small regions like 


“Tho sections for the Mandjindja of the Warburton 
Ranges are: 
: Milanga = Burunga 
Tararu = Tbarga. 
‘end for the Kagara east of Laverton : 
‘Karimara = Burunga 
G farara =: Poni 2 
Dr. Fry (La) gives for the Pintubi : 
‘Purukuly = Purunga 
Tararu = Ibarka (Panaka). 
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‘the North of Dampier Land (Bard tribe) and the 
eastern coast of the continent from the Manning 
River (N.S.W.) southwards to Wilson's Pro- 
montory (Victoria), the general prohibition in 
these parts of first-cousin marriage, and the 
reckoning of descent in them through four lines 
(as in the Aranda) show that moieties and sections 
are not universal and inevitable developments 
from the kinship-system and associated marriage 
rules. It is, of course, theoretically possible that 
‘the section.system was evolved in one or more 
tribesas.ameans of preserving alternate generation- 
levels and preventing cross-cousin marriage, bub 
‘these are both done quite efficiently where there 
‘are no such groupings ;# moreover, in tribes which 
Jack moieties or sections, the kinship terms are 
not such as fit in naturally with, or would auto- 
matically give rise to, such forms of grouping.” 








# The Aluridja tribos use two reofprocal terms, such as 
Tanamildjan and Noanandaga, tho frst of which is used 
Dbotwoen members of the one generation and also between 
© porvon and the member of his grandparents’ and 
‘grandchildron’s generations; the other term is used 
reciprocally botwoon the porvons of ono generation on the 
‘one hand, and on the other hand, those of the generations 
‘ono above and ono bolow (ep. botween a man and his 
father oF son). ‘Thus, alternato generations are grouped. 
together into what may be called ‘ines: compare the 
‘Tatum of tho Sepik River, G. Batewon, ' Social Organiza. 
‘tion of tho Tatmut People,’ Oceania, Vol. II, No. 3, 
p.260." 

‘A person must find his spouse in his own line. Inei- 
dentally, the ‘lines’ or reciprocal generation groups 
‘umually ait: in separate parte of tho ceomonial ground 
‘and take up different positions when camping. In the 
Lageange-Broome area of Western’ Australia. similar 
reoiprocal terms aro used along with the section system 
tho two intormarrying pairs of seotions constituting, tho 
‘two ‘lines,’ for each seotion normally includes only 
members of alternate generations, and the two nections 
of an intormarrying pair contain the samo alternate 
generations. In the Alaridje tribes marriago is based on 
‘consideration of kinship and locality. 

‘This is trao not only of the Aluridja tribes but also 
‘of tho Bard (North-Wost Australia) whero mother's 
‘mother's brother's son i ealleel mother's brother instead 
‘of fathor, as in tribes with seotions; (A. P. Blin, 
*'Sovial Organization’in the Kimberlay Division, North. 
Western Australia,’ Oeeania, Vol. 11, No. 2, p. $10) 
in the Kattang of the centeal coast of Now South Wales 
‘and the Kumai (Vietoria), in both of which eross-cousins 
‘arocalled brother and sister. In his ‘ Social Organization 
‘of South Australian Tribes,” Oceania, Vol. I, No. 2, 
229, Professor Radeliffo-Brown writes that if Howitt is 
‘correct in stating that cross-cousina were called ‘brother? 
‘and ‘sister,’ the Ikinship system must have differed in 
‘important respects from any other known in Australia. 

(continued 
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Tt may have been so in one or more tribes, 
but so far we cannot prove this. We do 
now, however, that sections and subsections and 











ith regard to this, my feld work amongst the Aluridja, 
which was not done until after Professor Radoliffe Brown 
‘wrote his cssay, is signifieant; the Aluridja kinship 
system with it classification of cross-cousins with 
brother end sister, which is correlated with the absenco of 
anojeties and sections, doos throw light on the Kurmnai 
fyyater, for tho latter tribe (and also the Kattang) 
likewise lacked both moieties and vections. 
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moieties are frequently totemic in nature, and 
that in some regions at least, they have spread or 
are spreading as a system of totemism.” In any 
cease, sections and especially subsections spread at 
intertribal gatherings as © means of regulating 
behaviour, though their full significance is not 
readily understood. 

TT have dinouased this mattor at some length Ti 
“Studien in Australian Toteminm,’ Oceania, Vol. IV, 
No.l, pp. 06-7, 74-9, (o> The Oceania Monograph 
No'2, ppv 104-5, 112-7.) 














ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


A Day in the Life of a Pitjandjara Native of the 
95 Mann Range, South Australia,” Flinvexhiit, 
9 January, 1940. ‘The film is the property. of 
tho Board of Anthropological Research, University 
jo, who presented a print to’ the Bri 
Maw, 1937, 84), 
ited by the courtesy of the 
‘Trusteos of the British Museum, with an introdue- 
‘and running commentary by Professor A. R. 
Radeliffo Brown, It included many scenes of 
itive life, and its natural surroundings, and 
was remarkable for the complete ease. and 
absence of pose of the adults ax well as of the 
children. 

1 was followed by a fm of scene of raval and 
native life in the Musgrave Ranges to the east of 
the Mann Rango taken by Mr. Henry R, Balfour 
‘of Melbourno in 1987, and described by Rev. J.R. B. 
Love, “Mr. Balfour prosonted the film’ to the 
British Musoum, 











Racial Theories and International Relations. 
9G Summary of tecture delivered by @. M. 
‘Morant, D.S6., 28 January, 1940: 
Anthropology wat eaentally concerned in the 
propaganda which preceded tho war. Disagreement 





PROCEEDINGS. 


‘among anthropologists regarding racial, problems 
tras the chief caus of thelt failure to infuenco the 
trend of public opinion, ‘Tho popnlar concept of 
raco is derived primarily from the accounts of early 

torians, whove descriptions suggest that there 
wore marked distinotions between European popt- 
lations in physical characters. Complete neparation 
swith definite. racial frontiers wax implied, andl 
‘uage distinctions appeared to confirm, the 
correctness of this view. ‘Tho study of body 
charactors provided an entirely different, and more 
direct, line of approach. Tt led to the concopt of a 
continuous system with no abrupt divisions, anc 
this new view has been substantiated by. a ‘large 
‘amount of evidence, The lecturer illustrated it by 
maps showing tho distribution in Europe of the 
cephalic index, stature, pigmentation and blood 
groups. Problems of ‘racial analysis are now 
appreciated to. bo vory complex, and hitherto 
‘anthropologists have reached no general agroement 
regarding their treatment. Novertheless, « simple 
presentation of certain aspects of the biological 
evidence could be used effectively to refute false 
racial dogmas, ‘This new material is of such amature 
that popular appreciation of it should encourage 
ood relations botwoen nations, 























OBITUARY. 


Lucien Lévy-Brun!, 1999, 
9] Pestowor Tsien Lévy-Brubl has played « 
part in tho development of Anthropologioal 
thoory that has greatly advanced tho soienoo, and 
hhos ensured him enduring femo in its annals 
Before turing to the stady of Primitive Man, 
pent many years stuiying philosophy, an his 
‘writings on tho subject, especially his ‘books on 
Jacobi and Comte, aro’ considered masterpieces, 
‘Tho publication of his Morale et la Science des 
Moura in 1908 marked a change in his interests 
rom philosophical and historical studies to soviology, 
‘though his now interest. in social systems was 
chiefly directed to an elucidation of those problems 
of human thought which had earlior occupied his 
attention. Indeed, it is, perheps, one of the weak- 
nesses of his studies of ‘primitive beliefs that he 














‘approached them by methods of analysis moro 
appropriate to studios of Jacobi, Comto, and Mi 
80 that the gulf he saw always’ betwoen primi 
and civilized lay between savage beliefs and the 
loftiest constructions of theso eminent, philosophers 
rather than between savage minds and the minds of 
ordinary Buropeans, 

In his treatment of moral philosophy Lévy-Brubl 
exposed, devastatingly but charmingly, the futility. 
of ethical theories which sot out. to provide a basix 
for conduct, and he laid the foundations for an 
inductive study of morals. His standpoint in this 
book was very similar to that of Durkheim and 
collaborators, with whom Lévy-Bruhl maintained 
harmonious relations, though he was always too 
independent a thinker to be entirely identified with 
any school of thought. While the Année Sociologique 
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writers, were devoting their attention chiefly to a 
study of social structure, mainly in the field of 
primitive peoples, Lévy-Bruhl, in the same ficld, 
began x detailed analysis cf those ideological 
ystems in which tho structures ate, ax it were, 
mirrored. He held that one might as legitimately 








wom vy. 








ogin a study, of social ayatems from this ond as 
from the other. In 1910 appeared Les Fonctions 
mentales dans lee Sooidtée inférioures and in 1922 





La Mentalié primitive, Other volumes, dealing with 
myths, symbols, and a variety of other topics, 
followed in rapid succession till his death last year, 
but, though each made an important contribution 
to its special subject, they wero particular applica. 
tions of the method ‘and theory already developed 
in his earlier works on primitive mentality rathor 
than new departures in either 
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This ix not the place to criticize or apyiraine hi 
theories, ‘They were often llamnderstoods enpesially 
in" Bngland. where such terms” as. “mystical 
prelogical’, “mentality °, "collective representa” 
“Vion ® and * partieipatins aro allen 2 Tengah 
wayn of ‘thought. Berhap: Levy-Brahl. comoled 
himself by’ nosing in this inablity” to geasp. his 
thory'n confirmation of it; Whatever mag be sad 
on one’ sido oF the othes—and it wes almort ell 
said'on one wide, for Lévy- Bru seldom considered 
that ‘his orien had ascciced him at a vital spot 
‘worth defencethere ean. bo no. doubt that is 
theories have had very wide influence, ‘Those who 
hotly agreed with Shom, felt that they could not 
be moglosted, and most modem writers en primitive 
notions devote a section to prlogisme H only ws 
‘fol to thelr own theories, Av'a-remit the ntudy of 
Primitive Man ins been advanced, and its vocabu- 
lary” has’ been ensiched. "Levy-Briil ie % good 
extmple of the influenes of theory on experiment, 
for though lio wan purely an armchair anthropolo 
fist, without any fidd work experience, ls writings 
avo dono mutch to stimulato tho research of other 
in tho fila moainly, it true, with the object of 
dlyproving hin theories, or, more accurately, what 
svete generally Deioved to bo hin theorien inthe 
Tong fun, evilenee proven them weong, fe wil have 
Been ‘on’ account. of ‘them that tho evidence. wax 
tollected, "No man of reionco could wish foro finer 
tribute than the weight of videnco. garnered to 













































refute his opinions. In assessing Lévy-Brubl's 
influence wo have to cover a wider field than 
anthropology. Like many original thinkers ho 


neither belonged to, nor founded, a school, Hix 
influence was indirect, though none the les wido 
‘and effective for that, ‘One has only to mention the 
names of Piagot and Granot: to show its soope, Its 
widest eddies embraced the minds of many: men, 
liko his friends Jaurde and Einstoin, far vomovedd 
from the domain of social anthropology. 
Lévy-Bruhl was not only a great thinker; he wax 
tho rarer combination of great thinker and great 
man. Differences ‘of opinion did not make him 
personally hostile to those who attacked his views, 
find he was unruflied by the sweeping eriticiam 
levelled at thom. For him desiro for perfestion, and 
not personal rivairy, wax the urge to labour, He 
showed also his greatness by his encouragement of 
younger men, to whom he showed always courtesy 
‘and kindness. His charm of manner, simplic 
and integrity, endeared him to all his friends, old 
and young alike. E, B, EVANS-PRITCHARD: 




















REVIEWS. 
AUSTRALIA. 


“The Australian Aborigines. 2y A. . Blkin, Angus 
wea asonaone Spivey end Landon, 10S,‘ 
28 Fae ate SN craione Price be. 


Professor Elkin’s book "is" intended for threo 
“would ‘like to know more of this interesting but 


of readers: those of the gonoral public who 
“canfortunate people; administrative officials and 





‘<rmigsionaries who have to work amonst the aborigines, 
«or to deal with matters coneeming them; and Univer: 
“Sity: atudente and selentistis.” (p. v).. All of these 
Ihave reason to be grateful for the way in which their 
respective needs have been considered and reconciled. 
‘The understanding of the aborigines ia simplified by 
many’ penetrating comparisons with our own culture, 
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and the book is clear and roadablo throaghout; the 
Hot of Buropean infnco and the problems ersing 
ffom it are constantly Kept in mind and the analyses 
find theoretic considerations advanced by the author 
Ioake it an outstanding contribution to tho study of 
‘Australian culearos ; 

“After general scription ofthe life of tho aborigincs 
snd particularly thoir elation to those andy the etthor 
rings hie wo experience in carying out nd divcting 
Tevotrch, 10 bear‘on. the ditiele problem of kinship. 
‘Kdopring the approach of RadelifeSBrown, ho describes 
ihe inote important types of Australian Maship-estera, 
{inching thas of the Ungasinyin with its intorosting 
tynthoels of the principles of gunesiony anc locality in 
hahip terminology. ‘hi and similar systema kin 
tee to mappore his view that the Australian tbo into 
bo rogurdod’ an "family. of coundriea™ (p. 74), an. 
Inertain whieh rout opin tha geo 
{iba unity which {in che ahsenoo of polite! organiza 
tion on a tel seul) scene too mare too explained 
fee fer mean 4 cmon lang Tho 
inerprettion ‘however, rguiron more extenaive’ doce 
Toncaion, aid lie tho whole thatment of Avatraian 
Tenahip soo to call fora far more detailed study ofthe 
Conerele” nunenrolationahips which, undo” wocial 




















tmtiny, and subvoctiony 
‘lldn points out that they” aro not primarily. divisions 
forthe control ot marcag, bt tpreont. groupings ot 
nena of Kn for corral pon partly 
txt dnter-tribal gatherings (p. 94). Pho real social rogula- 
‘controling marsiage aro to be found in the Undst- 
{ying kinahip aysters, of which the pings aro 
Dut genoral and not slwayys acourato rallections (p88). 
‘Chapter VI containa an excalent, descriptive and 
sign! reer t ulin atin, hig 

ion fut tho, inadequacy ‘of Spencer an 
‘ilen's work, upon which uch enormous theoretical 
fuporetractures Have beon built. ‘The author ro-tates 
{iu ‘laborntes his distinction botween sooiel and 
ult" totemism, emphasizes the close relation of the 
Intiar to naturo-mytis, and refer to many intersting 
Variant auch aa tho otstom of admitting a man to the 
Jule totem group of hie mother tothe," But 

Teaver un in no doubt aa to the fandamental homer 
sooty ander he vaio fran and fonctions of 

3 soveral gystoma which he describes. 

“Pho atady of woorot fo, and particularly of initiation, 
loadg’on ton consideration of aboriginal philosophy, 
snag and ols eonenring doth, Thi lator balk 
St the Book dos not’ maintain the high standard of the 
alice chapter, for in the abvence of adaquate informa 
{ien on those recondite problems, the author sometimes 
falls back on formulations which are naither as procine 
nor as wall:documented as they might be. ‘The equation 
‘of initiation with death (pp. 155, 165, 166) sooms to 
Doyond’ tho social metapHor of tho’ natives; and. in 
eonnexion ‘with magic. and religion, tho. word *Iife* 
cur with monotonous froquaey in nearene {08 
‘vast range of heterogeneous, conflicting and contrasting 
Iiaman beliefs and purposes, Such fortlations expla 
nothing, though sometimes giving tho impresion that 
something which still remains obscure hw been der 
‘stood, But Professor Bik is 400 elogoly in touch with 
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tho concrote realities of aboriginal life to allow such 
{ormlations to interfere with the rounded and compre. 
hhoasve picture which he gives us, His penetrating and 
sympatietic sty of initiation aon corrects much gros 
Thisintrprotations ax ‘Benedict's description of these 
‘tes an aa exproasion of the “piciel will to power” o 
the old men. 
eral destpton af seul dare 
eral osoription of a cullneo contidore 
{hent of human adaptation, ‘Tho author 
ving us at tho samo time a genaralizod description of 
vutrolien culture and an equally clear indication of 
focal vasiations within this eld. Ie is ten that a groator 
ftmount of attention might have been paid to t 
‘uncdana phases of life sich as eoonomiga and roreeation. 
‘AYconsideration of thes, in felation to. tho religious 
inatleutions deseribod by the author rises such problems 
{a tho provisioning of ceremonie, tho pragmatic function 
Of ineroaso-ritual in rontion to production in periods of 
plenty’ and farnine (the author apoaks ws though matare 
tray cooperate with oan i tho waafaon of he 
latter's noods, pp. 142-8), and the seasonal integration 
of economio end risual activity mentioned in connoxion 
swith culture contact an p. 168. Recreation in relation 
4 religion nnd sosial ofganization To-another subject 
‘Which might have been moro fully developed. Religious 
Butheringa x0 not merely solomin oceanons—they re 
fant fun, and. tho purely wathotie. anv Tocreational 
{ppeal of tribal customs is an Important: matter to bo 
cided in erosion with the posable aban 
‘of Buropoan Moologien for disintograting native belies, 
‘ts has proved to be the cus in conneston vith inodit 
ations’ of initition  ceremonioa in -Afticn. Anather 
fold in which comparative material suggests ai exten- 
son of the author's conclusions, is magie. ‘The possible 
rol of thin mupporting authority Rot montonedy 
Though tharo wre tadicatons of ib: “Tho olf men wra 
iy more proficont than others in magie " (p. 200); 
Fadaigja expeditions are undertakon "at tho request. ot 
‘command of another person, usualy eadman 
{pati} "and w now fra of magie "je much dreaded} 
‘Pind. in this ‘isorgnnized sooisty, the old. men. ars 
‘giz’ upon it aa a method of restoring thelr autho: 
“rity "(pr 210 9. 6}, In. viow of tho ngnifeance ‘of 
similar obvarvations in othor ethnographia. provinces, 
‘etully of this aspoct of ‘Australian soteery would bo 
prottabie. 


Tt is impossible to do justice to Elkin's penotrat 
observations and practical rocommendations in the fil 
ff culture.contact—on tho importance. of approaching 
natives through tho elders (p. 102), on tho social reality 
fof what i sornetimes called’ “ communi 
fand on native law nnd secrot life. ‘Theso Will be 
invaluable to the missionary and administeator, who 
‘may learn from Professor Blkin’s book of the wide gap. 
‘which separates native from Europoan culture, and the 
moans by which this may be bridged. In particular, 
the representation of native culture and values: will help 
to clarify the contrast, so admirably doseribed for 
‘Aiea by Cull Young, between the fellowship profeted 
vy Christianity and tho roal tragedy of exclusion, 
crimination and misunderstand 





















































‘which marks tho 
impact of civilization upon primitive cultures. 
‘RALPH. PIDDINGTON. 


AFRICA, 


Red Strangers. By Etpath Husley, London : Ohatto 
9 im Winn | 1098." 8 p.” Pree Bo 

. Haley's novel truce, through the imagined 

‘of three gonerations, tho reaction of at 

‘ ‘cecupation asd sotlement ot 

ita tesitory by Buropeans, Typical incident of Kikuyu 


fo befor and after the coming ofthe red strangers'—a 
description it might bo salutary for tn to bear more 
often in mind™—are desteroualy woven into tho hfe. 
histories of theo or four principal characters 
‘The frat. enction, covering’ the yenrs 1800-1003, 
contains a complicated alspate over wield brie-pree, 
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‘curse Tending to sickness which must, bo roagical 
pred, «-cleumeison, a foray agui'the Masa 
Tourtahip and marriage.” It clon with the arrival of the 
inqxplienblo strangors who iil with fre aba dstancoy 
with: nothing but a nine and, when tho vietory w wor, 
“ionot go homo with thar spoils bat xtay to tall of rls 
andl jticn aid things which ad nothing todo with the 
“nattor at al 
"The second part takea us up to 1919, ‘The leador of 
tho warrior agoyrado is appointed headman and soon 
Jearna to lout tho lors and snake the most of his position, 
io muro hin younger 
‘tooured through a miatako of te interpreter, 
willingly accopta tho responsibility and offen to pay th 
Bioodeprice, and ia told hein hacky o get off witha tar 
imprison Th atry mite. to Tatars 
‘tdventures in prison, in a roud-gang, aan portr in the 
Masai move, ah shamba-boy ona mimion tation,” He 
otuma home to bo refused ie share of the family land 
By brehar amr he he stranger now pana thowe 
who brenie now ground in the fore and ots off to node 
His fortuno an a nquntter inn region where the ci 
find soanona are differant from thone of his home. He 
twiso enough to stay at home during the ‘mew form of 
Vinndnoas innugurated in 014; other, las foreanate, aro 
‘nloning for year and only long aftorwarda can bo brovght 





















































tovapoaic of the horrors thoy have acon, 
‘Tho horo of the next generation, Karanja, apen 
fow days in hospital as a child and from that timo ix 


cua‘ Treat in thng rope he Bt 
work ar a hotwocboy and. pay the hd-boy bal his 
egeto ee thio te Maes, age 
eet eit ae ict taeda Nila 
liu sheesh "ee Abeotere coeds 
secon, Sgn i ordain the Saab 
see he 7 ; 
BES feat Meat cle paring the oe 
married girls to cultivate hin maiz, for sal, from we 
Seat fe dnc dtvey sake pin toe opt 
Sein ‘the ecpnion of fara chouneuons oan 
af ioe re oi fo combine ply 
Sal eRiatiy! Sd Cala fet ent Aap 
TEs is weal noir ‘babi tr ronan tes 
Ulva ba Cael poe wad aoe end 
ase on 
ritetny dian any ination of speak fe 
tho, Kiya people. Wot in tracing the wary of the 
‘past fifty: yoars sho has sought to seo it at all pointe 
eikonal veterans Buypan ede 
ieteaee iapte osl ie wane eos be 
silt rl pot whom, tt 
TARE hen a's pos sty and 
Taisal wah Sf atthe, in be cf obi ewage 
a Baa! a soe hacacsly ‘ihe bones 
freehand Sete, ate aly tay 
Intent mares gery fio (whe, 
eMart te raiv ngaiaon) merely op 
Sil 2a0temy ead ay sata ibe oe oe 
Was ict Eola “oatada Mc Sater 
Sno dead St negra wth tek ato 
ies a ae eso hrs 
Sees ees ett etic eproeneal 
slept datend’ “hover seh execs eum 
Hevea na wp Sein sch te str 
Sack alt he Seaton fo etn te ser 
‘whether Pr not theo wero ined. in the snformants 




















‘docoime.. The anthropologist ix bound to refrain from 
{ose speculations a to motive that are the novelists 
‘hie? interest, and for that, vory reason his work often 


‘seems, to. the roader not interested in his theoretical 
problems, to de-humanizo its human subjects. ‘There is 
| Gmple room for the aympathetic presentation ‘to such 
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‘by equattors, which realy hin old -emp| 
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reader of the ways of life, and points of view, of non- 
Furopean peoples, in a form which will enable'them to 
‘approciato the essential aspects of the modern clash of 
ultures;. tho factual standard of the scientific worker 
is not called for here. In this fold Mrs. Husloy has 
‘done for the Kile; ‘what Mra. Pearl Buele docs 
for the Chinese, and at the same high wathetic and 
Titerary standard, LP. MAIR, 


The Atiean Tosday and Toumorrow. By Disirch 

MVisurmasn ” (Bubiahel for the iemaional 
BD Ieitate"s) aySlm ‘tengheges “oil Culnrer) 
on Gilt Unbry Pron WR “a+ 38 pp 

Th fiat edition of Dr. Weetermann’s survey of th 
probitan ot ult wonser i Aftce was puted 
‘an introduction to the work in applied anthropology 
Amaaguyated by thet Ai drmet to in ta Reeves 
pant P ronan, ena tees capri up to nsber 
Brains em teak en sagtasod thal soxoara en 
See ay he aoe ean Caria week 

adntehe in’ yarous cts of Ae, 

vee, Fare ese 
eae meshto Lacoste sles of persons Wa 
srnctsal crete hn sional eras waka of te 
EEitanee eft prose "'¥or the rouens par 
Tronagentianaaretatwrteduce! in the prenatal 
‘iter cote the Reon hh pee 
the Gar, nin ea er soaps thewine ea ol 
beanomi it and ei tutti, “ho arte 
{fete tho cloeiatin Site Ate ou . 
‘Yon iekstedt in hie Rassenkunde wd fasvenptiehiohe, 
Woh a ncbctated to tant for tbe ai aahioned 
Tallon fist Buslines, Wogan and Smits} the 
lwerpton or thu'male pet of cutive, however, ati 

ete latte stages’ fa te wetlon ox Sgn 
TP lry’ ot tn tls tn «hips fod ae. fo 
harass of Atenn rligion it poseral i somoviet 
sapped and supported bo texs fn various ae 
tarsditonal selon to Sonal funolon of alps 
fas oun intrced 

‘The moe ingorant development of tho lat five 

re eae antec i the South “Aten 
Teg‘ dae glabi et wma’ of he 
ve Prat and Land Age hasbeen hdd co the 
thuptse om soausmas quenana, wis dancipfon. of 
theipre ot dovelgnedl were ia has ben fallaed 
by the Trust; “and the political aystom established by 
thb Representation of Natives Act is out without: 
cnet : 

Faas are ons of. o-pélnia which one aight’ Bavo 
hopedito too aalted i fag recondition Iw ata. 
das eae Rieota great oben of sw material both 
Pyngenatla aad tinieels s wurpase even the ope 
1 elated nt de tee of ths Dogg of te solos 
“ea thoyp th wording cul pre fn, 
contaya a fxpromine f cpa ort faba oh 
ieaatmbelyVetidabie iviow of tho tous problems 
eine tare arssa tn shooah etary fete 
‘Thess crsmoraal sullen: bau bewe octsogede 

gin the chepter on tho Negros Mind contains 
phrdln whiah might gut to ingly though thet doer 
Bor appear tsk aothar' tenon tht the 

od Wrage indesten « pecutar At mnt, 
Tat eeu hav thee er aieones betwen tho 
Metal eaietg of tb “Atscar” ad’ teat of the 
w Bopoan, A igettcens point thet pesniive 
war toa largo dope damndted by enomcecran 9 
“tRonmioae impor (88), ho equation of 
peltive ncalorgetatton Gite pimitre peyehoogy, 
Tetptod ty te ay publ onthe ethan of pers 
who have made no’ study of sociology, has led ‘to 
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confasions of thought which are not likely to be clonred 


Sprit socblogets appear to" accopt the {nln that 
hdres et pee ne. MAIR 


‘The Social Institutions of the Kipsigis, By J. 0. 
"Periatany, sith introduaton by. B. Boans 
BY Pritchard.’ “London :" Roulledge, 1930," exiv-+ 
288 pp, 24 plates." Price 18s, 
he ip olherw hnaw s the Lumby a 
a partly agreattral an tral teibo of Kenya, 
‘\eidendeof nine mont amg them has abled the 
itathor to give a dotaled account of moat of their custome 
Stig The later, partly ie pane ro 
remarkably numerous 
‘Tho Kipsig subsist chiefly on com, Dut, as often 
Ihappens in Africa, cattle play a” moro. important 
part-in their social and religious life, “An unum 
Feature is thet the cattle are milked. by the wornen 
(183) 
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‘Tho author (ells us that tho Kipsigi 
“hin nforioms «= aa standing on a grade bolow that 
‘oftheir mento in hman.digoity!™(p. 47). ‘This 
strange if tuo, sings to look down pon women is & 
civilized trait The savago normelly regards tho poea ag 
Sor diferent tnt no question of mpororty or ifeioriey 

‘Tho theology of the Kipsigin sooms vague. Tho 
author tells (p. 3), that the Stn inthe onl od, i 
‘nnp. 228 quotes prayer to tho Rain. 

‘Tho. Kipsgin aro vory bad’ mothers, ‘Tho author 
entisncon that at Toast 38 per eent, of the young children 
‘lo of pasumenin an realt of unnoceasary exposure to 
Shits 'and_ about the same proportion fom igetive 
troubles caused by their being weaned on to raw meat 

snd sold porridge (p. 80), ‘Phere are no superstitions 

Mot oie (pT oa es 
ook iy carly, interestingly and convineing 

written, re RAGLAN, 


la women 




















ARCH OLOGY. 


des_Zwelstromlandes. 
Laiprig ( 
32 Foret 2 

Dr"Chetin's monumental work is beinginucd 
inpacia eck wll bec cgureions toons pene 
TE parative angi the 
ropranhy ef Nesopetam hc prvipal strate alee 
Sncihe prehatonc periods, nutloo to show how vahanbls 
tho seria wil boat eacobcok solsonag rane 
none name Tope lt 
access. Thoy comprise already 166 plates giving plans 
of exiavatoe end Dulding’ aoprentatife cea at 
Dover npemony af; anratona a ere 


By Viktor 
raemann, 1030.” Vol. I, 











‘and other expressions of art and a solection of tho eatliont 
feriptaymbols. ‘Throughout the ‘author iniata on the 
distinction between the north—Syria and Asayria—and 


‘thosouth~tho Tator Babylonia. In Part I, dealing with 
tha ‘Denkdler (docamonts, inchading both monunente 
tnd ris), tho toatment iy ehronologioa, bu north and 
‘out reat mopar ech pra 
"The. chronological nchomo. used diffe substantially 
from iat grnd. pony echnologata—Amnorca, 
English and German-vactually engaged in oxcavation i 
Mesopotamia. Tho goneral eect ts 10 ablreviato the 
resume ondony wish nay by pied by pen 
‘considerations, It in true that Dr. Chratian inodtcos, 
tt Teast inthe ‘north, Sakcachogda-Stufoy "not 
hitherto explicitly distinguished at the \ing of the 
orice; it i charaoteriatoaentally by the burnished 
‘rares such ns have been found on. virgin soll at 
agar Bazar and inthe doepoxt level ae Nineveh, 
Som shords from Kish may inion the extension of the 
fame ‘clture also. to "Akad, But tho’ miceseding 
““Tell-falafSamarra-Stufo in tho north is treated 
contemporary with tho” al bald "phieso of Sumer 
‘coli the macenting norhary hao, eprmned 
hy TR I-4'a¢ Arpachiya and strata XIV to'XIt at Tope 
Glawrty ig takan as the northern counterpart ofthe 
‘Uruk period in Sumer; though the levels mentioned ero 
ara Uroaght a a Ubu wary the father 
ie dn fs "al"Ubaid Ik" in contradiatintion to 
the “earlier at Ubeid waroy represented in stenta XVIKL 
to XVI ae Wacka (Brech). "At the samo time in tho 
south the Femaot Naar phinso in talon as beginning with 
“archaic IV" (tho tomplo adored with ‘the oslo 
of lnm) which he ‘Gorman cavalry have 
ways assigned Yo the Uruk phase. ‘According the 
sik arelopnent of he ltd an an aktchot 
ralkenstein evolution of givptic styles at 
Brochwooldfall"within “tho, Jeodee "Naat yang, 








Similarly in tho north Cawra X1-VILE B aro assigned to 
the Jnuet Nurpas, Vi Aa VIL epreonting the 
Tayaisbige (Brankfort's * Basiy Dynuatio But the 
tanotonian tween Guvrn Vian arty Byanatio 
{pronumably an erly phase of tho Jaiad-Stufe which has 
oe been’ dofined ia ho" volumee beter ta} "aro well 
Cetablishod. ‘Nor docs the revower find ft oaay to notopt 
tho tinction here drawn Dotwoon * al'Ubaid 1° in tho 
south and "atUbaid It in tho north, » While L had 
formerly postulated! some mich retardation” botweon 
north and south an Chriatan here offer, tho compote 
excavation ‘of Topo Gawra, providing tho most rellablo 
altar moquonce avallable in: Mesopotamia, soars. 
roveal rather a. strict parallelism though tho, Tater 
‘chiovementa of tho south admittedly mitpass thow ot 
tho north. 

Tn describing tho roverul cultures Christian not only 
sivee avery relablo and comprehensive characterization 
St their datinguishing.archicologlealtaita, but also 
akon commendable effort to desipher tho buses of 
their economic lito from the generally iadaquate date 
‘forded bythe excavators though ha fails to mention 
‘tho sholl imported from tho Poraian Gulf to Chapa Bazar 
fs ovidonca of tong-dintance. fondo in tho. ol-Halaf 
Period. "In dealing with the cali writing, the form 
Sf the tablots andthe shape of the stylus aro minataly 
dogerbod, and. 67 individal wigna ave ihsteated ant 
‘iscused for the light they show on tho equipment of 
‘tho early Sumerians, But nothing ix sald about the 
Alovalopmont of the script ilustented by: thoes tablets, 
hor yot of the economic background’ againat. which 
re eo ofthe nn wigan of te 
wvention for human thought. "Such points may perhape 
be reserved for future volumes. ‘Theeo wil by awaited 
with confidence that the expectations aroused by. tho 
{vt wil not be disappointed. viet. 


i at Bit eta oi 
33 st sihpns late edo etre 8 

cadet ae Pag 
Pi urn on Mane a 

el rn oni 

age mens en 
rattan gnome 
touch ‘wit his dacoveron’ "Bach Ut his expeditions 
erates fe See he ee Sere 
ech diel hate oe, 
{interesting for its ofn sac and important in lation to 
Donia Sancunparke ara 
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have the final resulta; the considered verdict. on many 
*? feldwork and much study Of comparative 
Material. ‘Tho book is concerned both with what was 
thal unearthed and with the conclusions to bo draw. 
therefrom, but tho three parts into whieh itis divided 
fave a diforont function, Part 1 lescribes the exeava 
Hou, Part I tho finds. abd their implieations, while 
PareTHT contains whut is called « catalogue, together 
plates ant appendicen. 

“Tough most uf our knowlodge of this country in its 
oan Hurley on cma, 
‘appreciative and hepa mumaries 

Uf the achievements of othors, 0 that no site fs. un 
slo hes sometimes incorporated sections 

Rom hie previous publications, a justifiable proceeding 














Under the circumstances; “and he’ gives full partiulars 


bout three. more or. leas new settlements: 
Jesleane andl Armenochor, Aa his investign 
aly for of unin 8 
Pbuaining ceramic and ethnological” ov 
Macedonian diatrcts, west of she Struma, few archi 
Zecturalremnina were recovered; tho best aro from 
Novia, whore rectanglar houson were built of wattle 
‘nd dauby and good post-holos are preserved, 

‘For hin, na for hie readers, tho most signidant an 
tiqultion ago tho pote, which are naturally dixcumed at 
fdgths Some of thea, specially the ineolithiy “aro 

fin index tothe movements 
ih oF traded with oF mngeated 

















‘up of Macedonia. 
“Pho main inforencen ho draw ro as follows. 
eae Fog a ctny ot Tiny orice 
aialemon satay, whore thoy ware invaded by peoples 
Hom the Mado ‘Danube, Phos expended, 108 only 
BOa ancora ioe, but down into Thenaaly, many of 
ene kates which thoy: produced being evolved inden the 
Ronse of the orginal ‘Thosslinn ayes. ‘The Barly 
Brome Ago, on the other hand, ia narkedly Anatolian in 
Charactor daw to «movement weatwards out of Ain 
Sion ctor ati inthe Milo Bronze Ago, native 
Metiona eam to have recanartod themwalve, nad wore 
recttained in various axpoota in spite of Hercouree 
mi Gteoco ania bref ineuraon of Lansits peoples 
Into the Vardae valiey. 
‘Powe ‘re tho sallent outlines of, Macedonian, pre: 
ae and involve many datalled 
tiviliztiona fy adjacent 
aie Rappened in northern and 
‘rece’ isclaviod: ‘Tho general treatment ia, an 
Ge'thouls expect, sound and wcholasly the atyl6 
Wnteables “wide loarning, though comprested 
sare ;_and tho sectfona on racial contacts orm & 
cont to tho whole. Certain points wil, no 
Lube bo aputed by. other experts tho exp 
SE Dalen ware on. 130, for intance, may not appeal 
oF Po ellawd it to have come from the Black- 


In tho 





























to posecoms_ while recent developments in Aain Minor, 
sa ee dhe fdgntfcaion of two-handed beakers 
in RAEN HHT and IVs do not favour ao Tow dato for 
JP OPOY, Merit and their Macedonian counterpart ae 
Prey posed on p. 120; Mr- Hourtey is, however, prepared 
BP's no Hote 6 on the ane Rago,” Cafu con. 
Lor tition wl T hope, be given by Syrian specialists to 









hint onp. 113, of w possible connexion 
bobween neolithie painted fabrios and those of their own 
Jrovinoo. And we shall all look forward to the, day 
Pion archologiste will be in a position. to enlighten ws 
thout thas pat of Macodnin, which eat of ‘tho 
Serame end is quepocted of going with Bulgari. 
‘Part IH, tho catalogue,’ is really a key to the prin- 
‘typos of vases and other objects. ach item is 
trated. and, though reconstruction of fragments 


‘the oa 
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carried out very boldly, we carot complain, for a more 
Convenient guide has "never been avented. In the 
Sppondir exe valuable notes by Me. Daview on mining 
2E'mnetal analyses, together with a report by Professor 
‘Roumnares on the akloton f W. LAMB. 





Berviae 


On Dy Buria rd alae be he Dead ut 
I ure Age with epeca regard to Sou 

34 Setocinanan ny ated Serer Sard, 1008 
Sarat onlin amen of Batra on tho 

subjoc sees, asiouy on othorate 

sublet of mapas wie colette 

whee ny. 

We Eiger bo 


"Tho authors punpose is to deme 
calls dyes’ bariale—ho, defines his 
Niyun as." the rectangular sinplo dolman’—wherevor 
fognd have ultimately & common soureo of distribution, 
He'nueribes it to a not very highly developed bi 
Mavaneed stoneage eulture™ which ho’ believes to 
hae onginated in Tranajordaniay nd fo. have hoon 
Ruse? westward by a ingration "of. ‘white future 
SMfaropeann” “While tho indutry exhibited in collating 
tuuthorkien a wholly aamirable, the work i marred by. 
tp wholeheartod “devotion” to. the. ~ Kulturkreis 
{hoch and by an apparent faire to recognize the facts 
that lear, language and phyaiea. chractrgin 
Int einen of aot 
dnd that eonvorgence of typea la familiar phenomenon 
oth in mtoraand social culture, ‘Thus ho apparently 
PGfare the ayae, wherover it found, as « form of 
DURA deliberately Intended. to ‘protect’ the’ dogeascd. 
tguinne emons and an carer than and indapendiont of 
tee aaeage tomb. But. orthostatic dalmens may 
Srolve font vory diffrent orgy end while they nay 
ein’ some cuvon dagoncrations of a" passage” grav 
‘fey agom to bo equally in other (eg, the stone Git of 
the’iGhanlas) an eaptation to. en vniractablo materi 
tia far of ¢atone vin which i completely un" dyes 
Tike (f, JeA.S'B. (NS), XV, 2, an rt , 
Pe We an“so)- dn thie same’ way tho author vitinten 
PBhoe parts of his work by attempting to prove that 
Aet°eaky the atono of tho dolinen But alnoat all hinge 
Rmoelated with, burial ceremonies aro “apatropalc, 
Send rem to aan wh a io 
Jnanie”vireyor Water in ritual bo regards an parely 
steotive, but it is nono the loss often « ferulizon, ani, 
Bh athe i wrong in repponing ae thn aoa, of 
linens wih ‘ho aogloct of washing is typical of Nagoa 
Athen dhan the. Angi,” 8, too, tho Pleus, though 
setpcertataly howe infantile and harmless ghost, lo, 
tr eaten ous ary angros oes 
white rough, sta anilky” juice tis agein amtociated 
we sieae Se fvkaations Tt i truo tnt tho, fone 
Wi doath ie not at all equivalent, toa foar of tho 
Atoad's point well mado on P36, but it impousible 
sedolloe the statement om p, 24 thot a fear of 
oat sty not equiv 10 6 foe of hw 
‘i's number of other statements alo the facts stated 
soem pan to question, “OF certain South Indian. tibos 
fre are' told ‘hat outside these older ethnic olements, 



































“taao jn arly wid in connexion with burial But 
‘Over the Decean it is a recognized prineiple that 
ail ove, the Deccan, ya ab, pevlage. Fvarved 





fo eraftamon and artisans—earpenters, goldsmiths, ote 
Qwho ‘cannot afford eromation, in contradistinstion to 








Rgtculturists. Authorities have not always been. used 
Sih care. ‘Tho miniature dolmen of the ‘thado Buh At 
Ceremony is very far from being a tomb (p. $3) and the 





‘24) to p. 148 of Hodson's Naga Tribes 
wuld be to p. 118. ‘The numerous mis; 
fav" for." of" (p. 50), ‘stove’ for * stone? 

ontagiousity” are 


(on p. 





inteeg 
Fp soysome of them auch as 





fay 


._ of presentation of the objects found. "Anyone ean pi 
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at les ee lane ae og 
pened pray te a at 
ies fg ogee emul a es 
Seta re enamel 
Eamon of tn te ear ee 
of em mo aul aan 
See cored, heel cre ae 
Saati fe af he ea eth nl sl ny 
Bee leh mor on ate’ ihe 


sgreater value. tH. 


‘The Cemeteries of Armant. By Sir Robert Mond and 
35 H, Myers. ‘Egypt Heploration 




















“Condon 
Society, 1987." vis, 900 pp. 78 pl. 
‘The vai of dhe tro volwnnes ies notin spocta- 


cclar digging ancl in magnificent finds, but in the method 





Spats into the ground and dig up "curio, but it recjiren 
wa technologie to tun a evr into n pio of history 
‘Kngthing lew spectacular than’ tho ‘excavations at 
Amhane'san hardly bo imagined, ‘Potsherds, fine in- 
plement, broken sone objete-all but a few of known 
poe wore il int sowerded thn easton. © Yet ott 
OF tis very tnpromising material Mr. yore bas c- 
‘eetd in producing a volume of the greatest importance, 
$risnot ebook to read lightiy, but & book to wud and 
{2 keep on. one'n sever for continaal reference. say 
 Wolune “advisedly, forthe text fa worthy of bette 
iluatratons, and in looking. through tho wolume of 
plate ono i constantly emnded of tho proverb about 
Feng ifr rth of tar" thn 

ograpbe,“epecially the. photograph of pottery. 
Tho" how pottery "on pl. 74abould have boen published 
cna meh larger weal. 

‘Every object naa” boon recorded, drawn, photo- 

Hod, ‘menwurcd, and--wheropoablo~analyzed. 

Fi maskca a complete record, not for this excavation 
on, bt a rence Sok, Al ents al 
orp of Rgyplian pottery. and Ate. Myers is right to 
trem that nud. Te few tase which requires toun-work, 
ue i ir doubtful if'« auficlont numberof voluntary 
‘workers can be found for #0 tedious and dicate a Job. 
Each individual worker may mak hiv own corpus, bub 
ao ork onc vor over tho. whole fa 

fr, Myer may. perhaps Intor age hin way to orgnnizing 
fiche work, “Mr Myers i aia best when sou 
‘aterial “objects, but he gote rather outst hin dep 
In his orien ato the hippopotamn godin. Ho has 
hot taken nto nooount tho eft of ean totemiam on the 
belief of the Inter poople. With this trifling exception, 
Se Robert Mon ant Mr, yoo mu be od hearty 
Congratulnted on this book: M.A. MURRAY. 


‘The'‘Numeral Signs’ of the Mohenjodare Script 
Noy dian SEG, Sunt Alone ack Bure 
9G eaten ‘Bins, {O88 tos pps ti 
IO mepie”Prie = 
ini! Sempron tt ingots waty of cctaln 
oeotjen hae Matec petpe ek eppaee 
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corn amasptons ax to tho dreton in, whi fn 
feriptions should be ‘road, which aro agreed ‘with the 
fontlusfons of Gadd, Sidney’ Smith, Langdon, Marshall, 
tnd tes, utes nck stab hor has but 
fenvor itn sasperue woth tho longer texts shoul be 
ead always in tho patne direction ur alternately (bon: 
Erophedonys_ nol whether soma ninilar rigs tay es 
‘varunta of tho samo ayubol. Ho rejects the obvioun 
patent mal i ogra 
fighifying aetaal nuahery (2) that they represent wor 
for numerals, or parts: of much words, ht Tavour of a 
Dhonoinatological Interpretation, probably syllabic. 
{ins the imeration was da 
tion for "12, ike our Uae of "dase tue drawn ame 
toncnons eta hein of "ah Mahon 
guage, with primitive Tavlonesian, which are phiolo- 
nl not machematicl. 

“What tho layman wants, to know i how Me, Rom 
recognizes cortain nigna a *tanorel signa” at ali, Te 
Egyptian, Minonn, andl our own." Raman ‘numeral 
tie prof te aturoie of & group of Ham followed 
by ¢ total which tallea with thom? for example, an, 
fuociation in. the atmo. toxt) “of Bf, =f, =p 
followed by.'O, inako ft cortain that | mean * ono," 
Shean ten," and O ‘mean “one-hundred,’ On 
Plato 11 Mr, Ross gives several quoor compound algo 
‘but how, would ho fofute the wiggertion thas they were 
amtiieal* notes” SOHN L. MYRES, 


‘The Bronze Axsi The Saven Stages of les Develop: 
tment n'Brleni’ (2000800 BCS. hy hier 
37 Male Pett” 650° tne ttle No. 
Pa mapand itrtone, Pris, be 
hand poplar acoso eee 
of bronco ator aed polstaven fu Beat Mio Oy 
Sele, sat canes Sestecweciaet manila fee 
eH Met" Bands "he ethene 
SE Waller dale sete, tanlng”geoprptiel 
Sieien, Sad tes eerne aoe ta ee ae 
tnode of aie tasmort fom pace of rain, There 
Poncho imps at Sooo of aca woes eat 
‘iboenhy Re Doparont of Ai Hea 
Sc unteReEyouoge Holt a's bo sommonded or es 
SLdton tod very Mal ven opal ae 


Felamalersien In. tnnerafrea's el Bilderwerk 
een rd orpsehtener Ka 
38 Eyauiteiand Marie Rett varnc (Deuscs 
08 Africa mapediion, E84 1098,) Ey rt, 1938, 
Di ae aatelons ond tape Meta foe 
dou, a 18). 33 ‘ 












































A ed pasar shee 
to tha north ofthe entra railway, and about 400 oles 
fe cea ncn 
Se eee 
Shes eee pees 
Seah citer as oa 
Se rasta teat 

trould be foothardy. Maoh farther infestation ie 
= aoe one 
itAieat ne es 
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Race and Civilisation. 
939 ign on Nate oe 


By I. Harris. London 
M0" pp. Price 
Be, 6d. 


‘Tho profaco states that part of this hook was 
published in" 1921, and it is difiele to see. on what 
rounds it has boo re-issued eighteen years Inter. Tn 
pita of the nave boas in the Introduction that it makes 
2o conceasions to popular prejudice, itis crammed with 





now familar Iny delusions unsubstantiated by evidence, 
Such on that it in manifeas thet e "wide fall ents 
"Soumean one rag and another in rogrdtotmoral and 
“ ental cle’; ‘tnd Hunt ceo th ooetton 
‘mixing ‘up (el) of ‘Nogrocs end Wh 
“routed” in india snath ‘oer ‘thn ithe 
(9.23). ‘Tero fs ao a great deal of mention of mh 
‘Yogua terns as omie fete, cosmie process, deat 
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nto dw uy oan aly + Wen glace Sta 
pf amet gil Mae repre ils “Sir a ake, eg as eel 
sani ena ane et 4 ah, dee the cers ef ns 





“interest oF Iimanity " (pe 188), "Tt was, neeotsa 
thatthe Somiter prycode. tie Aryans ns the potas 
proud the lomosk Lid, the Sate go 

Enunmiftablo toe nciontie age" (p. 118). Altogether 
Gnteronting bole ns a guid to tho inerecbiy mod 
‘thinking whieh eam rout from. the polite! reformer 
‘who abbles fn seionee, ROSEMARY FIRTH. 








Primitive Races of Today. Jy J... Page. London 
Harrap, W938, 347 pp. Price’ 8a. al 
Te ie ditioult'to soo what need. thin book written, 
in vory simple language, au dealing with © wide 
range of primitive peoples fron the standpoint of the 
‘gcowgeapher, has to All after the publication of that of 
Professor Daryll Forde. Sixtoon eulturen ato tescribod. 
in Africa, Avia, Australia, America and. tho Paciflo, 
under the headings of Hunters, Fishers, Gardenors and 
Hordens,. ‘There aro clear maps and plenty of photo- 
raph, but Tmust confess T found this a dull book. 
‘ROSEMARY PIRI, 


Zapotecan Antiquities. ByS.Linné, Phe Kthnographical 
fuse of Suton Pl Staton 18 
AL Maire got stay ef he present 
tnneage at the Menoue “adkcte Bae 
deveined the eguntey Br nbublents and 
tte" ioreat date’ ata glean gall woabunt ot 
Siu and Monto Alba wif gota efron othe wos 
ar rotor Awe Caso, Part H deals fay wh the 

















tration of the romaceabio funerary uns, and. Snally 
thors is a sumnmary with conattsions. 

“The work is a most Weta! ono, and students will bo 
fad to have sich e valuablo account of the Zapotes 
{in'English. Particularly good is the author's dssion 
of tho age and interrlatonship of the various Zapotec 
Serunie periods, a. mubjest on which, mpenen ith 
tuithorty owing to his own work ae Teotifuscan and 
laowhere. “Ths question of ceramies is now one may 
fay) the baring one in ale “Amevoan,resare, 
toth on the ‘Mexican ancl the Maya sido, and will no 
doubt ono day nettle tho diMolties of sho traditional 
History of Mexico and of the Mays correlation quostion. 
Te ie interesting. to note that the renulea of “Zapotec 
ceramic rowenta, no far as they go, would appear to 
‘prot the ‘Thomwon Teepe coreation, helt 
WhIGh emerges also from coramic. rosatcl claawhero, 
‘Tho Zapotes vcoupled an important postion geographi 
cally, boing situated Dotween tho two largot cultures, 
tind teem to have had extensive trad relations. 

‘One cannot agree with the author's remark that the 
absence of nunmbern over 18 shows that the Zapotes did 
‘ot fx tho placo of a day in a 20-day month of m yeat 
of.200 days" ‘Tho exivteneo of yoar-boatery shows that 
{2 30S-day” your was ooognized, tnd it in most probable 
thas the Zapotee and Mixto, like the Aztec, had months 
of 20 dayn but: did not use them. for dating purpones, 
erat he yn beara a un Thdood in, 
though with a posible ambiguity of 200 day in somocayer- 

“Tho, book beautifully ilurerated, and. the, Pgh 























Fathor mongro acoounte of Zapoter culture in the early 
Spanish weltors and aupplomonta this with such archwo- of tho translation ix excellent, RICHARD C. B. LONG. 
CORRESPONDENCE, 

Nut Crusher. (Of. Max, 1035, 





0; 1087, 100,218, 216.) lustre. 
ineo the water identibed co four fron 
objecty from Adichanallur en. mortary and 
slog, ‘uned for crushing betel-nate (Max, 1036, 0 
Rano, 810 he bea on th oko for» apedoen, 
‘of mortar ant pestle among the primitive people of 
Indi" With a iow to finding Ve among the betelnut 
howing peoples the author ingired for % among the 
Nicobatose. "Through tho courtenien of Dr. H. 8: feo of 
‘he Zoological Survey of Ind, Tndian Musou, Galoutt, 
FG. Nagarkar of Port Bai, Andaman Island 
he waa abje fo obtain a specimen of & botoL-nut crush 
thigh i doserbod below,” Such a betelnut erusher was 
ho’ mentioned by B34. Man in hie  Dosgriptivo Cata- 
$"Toguo of abjocta mado and ted by tho Natives of the 
* Nlecobar Islands" Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXIV (April, 


1800), p. 107 : 
‘Ths Datolnut crushor consists of a bamboo eyinder, 
147 mr Tong and 24 mom in diameter (a, with a bole (6) 
{1 tho nodal baa. The cylinder is ized ondy nto the 
found with ep ofa wood pog () ort rough 
fo cylinder andthe nodal hole an shown. in (2) 
woolen peg is 14 mm, long.” Tho erisher or poste 
omits ofan iron rod (@), 190 mm. Tong, mounted 
sr'tho top by. «wooden handle, "65" mim long and 
fas a” ahnep flattened end. Betolsnuta aro inverted 
into tho burnboo eylinder to be eruahod at tho. top 
{of the wooden pog by the iron crusher. The specimen 
Sas obtained! fom & Nicobareso of Nankaus, Nicobar 
































Inland. 
"A'markod. general similarity of thie articlo with the 
abjecte from Adiehanallar can be son from the above 


figuros. ‘Tho iron crusher is very similar to those of the 





cyunsen 
a. a e. 
Fios. a-e, A NICOBARESE BEMEL-NUT ORO! 


Adichanallur specimens, described as pistons of fire- 
pistons by Mr. Raghavan (Max, 1035, 113). Tn the 
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Inttr apeimens tho iron rods ar also not tightly fitted, 
‘cope a hn Bg. Ir which J however not sp clear fromm 
Ghe"Bure an all havo fattened ends, This is quico 
Sit Sune ‘Nicoberoso npecimea and thero eat be 
fant any’ doubt, that the Adichanallur objects are 
Mertdea‘akt pestis, possibly moant for erasing betel. 
ute "Er HU 'Man’ ao mentioned the -provance “of 
ported metal mortars and pestles among the Nico- 
epee nd raoce ligne can bo thrown on tho matter 
‘whon gach a metal object found. "8.8, SARKAR. 
Row eoareh Tate, Caleta, 


hock Prnigs in Dutch New Guinea (Cf 
fe 
43 Be 28, Page Rowe (ste, 1940, 21) sore 
ds Pee tore Met, a MD Sect 
ee 
FN ay ub astm 
wtanae le urge al bene 
Sea a scp ot 
«deta Pe Hal ie tla at Sa 
wattage id tnt t's 
a tessa! RAGLAN. 
(tart Ragan’ eer tte hepno B 











Vilage Names and Tribal Migrations. 
Remand Teing ae eel iiptions 
Mh Beret tal sly ofa forme aed 
seaneenor semen, soots rom tho 
sin or crane gh aftr sage to movernenta 
fae eee te Ht rin teagan 
ae ee eae tase Se cuttralpyehoiogy of te 
‘roe the time when offshoots became part of their 
‘attr! derdopmes : 
Fo ere a tam apparel bs aatve 
af tious base ag te as af Lamond 
ree kan boi Sao Mine i Mayen, oF 
Hate oe Una at Ciro rhe 
Regent Soeope of as Zk te ase Bane 
see a cpauctady “howe of tin Gddan he, 
Hae SET metdag the tanogrue tem uted 











various triboa in Nigeria. ‘MD, W. SERBREYS. 
Bamenda, British Cameroons. 
Dison Tre ‘Generic for eilaye 
Ramet 


Yrexdh, caneroons 
Gittar 


oii, 














Some superstitions aid. Prastiow among the 
Mukirmedans of Twentytour Pargergs 

15 aerating io Mabacmadar™ ter, 4 
Dtccecie te aunt taney pee in 

ta hae aad be gua tron ay oral Sf tees al ay 
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time. ‘There is no distinction between the logal status 
Of the different wives; and according to the precepts 
Of the Prophet the husband ia bound to observe equality 
‘amongst all his wives 
But in actu ice among the Bogali, Mubamma- 
dans of tho District of tho Twenty-four Parganas. ax 
‘well as ainong the tip-eountry mailthands of tho Barrack. 
‘Sub-Division, wo find a considerable social distinc 
Vion between the ‘first wifo and the subsequent wives, 
‘The first wif J described aa 2ibal, from the Bengali 
‘word Bibahe, “to marry"; the mubsoquent wives an 
legeribed ng ‘Nikani, from the Arabio word Nikah, * tw 
SSnarry.’ ‘The senses in which the two words Bibahi 








Nikahi ave vied, although otymologically and Joga 
they moan the same thing, makes » groat-ceal of ci 


"ho. iat wit ogarin on 8 truly 
properly wedded wife, whom ie i almoat « sari 
Tivdroe. ‘ho Nidok wie fe egarded nw glorified ant 
Permannt concubine wham the husband ea dvr 

Svithout amigeing any reason a ineeing 
pprblame Trey, ta 
engl proverbs :—(1) Nikon. Muah ae 
Tiiker Jami, oth bata ithe hades i, 0 Nikeht 
{nko tosant-at-wil, she tmust Yacate or leave as un 
thon ondered. 2) ab gamelia ar Niber Maoh, ul 
oman? ee A Waban wife an cheap naan ordin 
fed napkin. 

“Thore it corresponding difference in 
yonnby Bibahi and Nekah wives, although 
low evident and fat rorous. 

‘The Bengall"Muhammadans obwerve certain, Coat 
taboor and” nusign theological reasons for them. A 
Bengali Jole Mammadan would not ont crabs (it 
in w lear degree) lobatera,arimps, magur, ete. Th 
Teas he would eisign Te that thes erenturea have not 
Toon alaughtered in the orthodox atylo, or aa, ho would 
say, "no halal has Boon performed on them, But 
wold taka ordinary fab, Le aba with gills and wh 
Prost tho mine hapten! theaggel objeto 

“vould answer that ‘tho Prophet. Muhammad. has 
performed “Halal oh all Aaa, for” alltime. 
Ping his sword fn wntar} and st infor thin reason 
That the gilt of Sah “appear as slits. However “un 
Ietorie and fantastic the explanation may seem to 
boy it governs the conduct of thowwand of Bengal 
Miko oor lms dacly 

mong cota classe tia populaly supposed to be 
the religous duty of every pibun Mubammmadan 40 iit 
‘a chameleon (Bongali—girgity), or to throw at least threo 
ftones or slods of earch at i, whenever and wherover he 
finde it.The reason asain that when, a the battle 
af Holy Kerbala, tho Prophet's grandson Hagsan wan 
Iiaing himself ntiong che tand pita, it waa a chameleon 
that row the atiention of the enemy upon him by 
Inoving ite heed yp and down sn constantly chirping, 
tnd Hasan’ waa slaughtored with as many’ am 10 
Sroundn So to-avenge’ thn botruyal of Hameen_ by 
tha chameleon, every chameleon should be killed, ot at 
Joast maimed. 

‘Spider's webs are not to bo removed or destroyed in 
certain months, For did not a apider'. web, suddenly 
fwoven. ae the entrance to. th cave of Mount Thor, 
protect ‘the Prophet and Abu Beks, when they tool 
thor i ing hel ight fom, Mocen, high was 
the sof Hogira. Moharamad's purers thought 
{hint sf there von such a spider's web a€ the entranon to 
the cave Mubammad could not have entered it with the 
‘vob remaining unbroken. ‘The account given in Irving, 
Lie of Mahomet, p. 00, ia somewhat ‘diferent, Bue 
‘whatever maybe fhe truo aecoune the belief and the 
practic is there. 

Gaeta. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
With Plate C. 

‘A COMPARISON BETWEEN TWO ROUNDELS REMOVED BY SURGICAL HOLING FROM 
TWO PREHISTORIC SKULLS, LATELY EXCAVATED IN THE COUNTY OF DORSET; 
TOGETHER WITH A FULL DESCRIPTION OF THE PUSH.PLOUGH METHOD OF OPERATION 
THAT WAS PROBABLY EMPLOYED. By 7. Wilson Parry, M.D., B.Ohir. Cantab., F.S8.A. 
Mlustrated, 
AG Qf the txe important al, sary 





ly holed in prehistoric times, the first was excavated at 
Maiden Castle in 1937, by Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler, M.C., Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries. 

The second skull was found by Mr. Stuart Piggott, F.S.A., in 1938, in an undisturbed grave-pit 
on Crichel Down, beneath a low round barrow, associated with a Beaker of Type ‘B.’ ‘The burial 
necessitates its belonging to the Barly Bronzo Age, rather than the late Neolithic Period, but here is 
‘an anomaly which calls for attention. In the Early Bronze Age the inhabitants used to cremate 
their dead, but there were evidently exceptions to the rule, and this specimen found by Mr. Piggott 
must have been one of those rare exceptions. 

Now the same kind of operation had beon performed in both the Maiden Castle and the Crichel 

Down skulls, in spite of the fact 
that they belonged to different 
epochs; the Maiden Castle to the 
late Neolithic Period and the Crichel 
Down to the Early Bronze Age, A 
noticeable advance had been made 
in the technicality of the operation, 
nce the removal of a large roundel 
was more dificult and arduous than 
the elimination of a piece of bone 
reduced to dust by seraping.as had 
hitherto been the method employed. 

‘There are points of similarity that 
‘ocour in the two cases : (1) They: 
were both found in the County of 
Dorset ; the former in the south, one- 
and-a-half miles west of Dorchester, 
and the latter to the north-east of 
Blandford. 

(2) The roundels that were re- 
moved came from similar sites of 
the two skulls, namely, their re- 
spective left parietal bones. 














Fro, 5. —rnnemvey HOLRD SKULL (LATE NEOLETATO PERIOD) EXCAVATED 
1S MAIDEN OASTLE, 1087. 
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‘The Maiden Castle one was roughly oval in 
shape, the long axis of the elipse lying trans- 





versely, Its dimensions were :— 
Laterally ee 65 man. 
Antpost 52: m.m 
Oblique bevelled surface of bone ... 5-8 m.m, 
Vert. thickness of skull 5-7 mam, 


The Orichel Down one was roughly ciroular in 











shape. Its dimensions were — 
Laterally f 60 mm, 
‘Ant-port a eas 70 m.m, 
Oblique bevelled surface of bone ... 9-14 man. 
(a) Vert. thickness of skull near 
sagittal suture see 14 mam, 
(0) At the left temporal line 9-5 mam, 
(c) In rogion of the asterior 5 mam 
‘The Crichel Down skull was altogether 


thicker and heavier than the Maiden Castle one, 


‘The Push-Plough Operation. 

I took as a model of this operative procedure 

tho illustration of a specimen which is exhibited 

in the Geological Section of the Museum of 

Lisbon. It was discovered in the Grotto of Casa 
da Moura at Peniche in Portugal (fig. 8). 


Rio. 0, aye yewicice exutt, (wopzt). 
(From Medizinische Walt, 18 July, 1981). 








Tt consists ofa single continuous curving furrow 
with both ends united. This furrow, in the Maiden 
Castle and Crichel Down skulls, cuts into their 
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Fro, 9, mE yoMTLOUGK MEEHOD: FINAL. STAGE, 


respective left parietal bones at the place. of, 
election, avoiding all sutures. I look upon this, 
the primary furrow, as the first stage of the 
removal of a large roundel of bone from the skull 
In the model-example, either the Medicine Man 
found it would have been too long and exhausting 
a manipulation, if he went on to the bitter 
end, or the patient of his own accord might 
have ended it, so it resulted in an tnfinished 
operation. 
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‘This method, which I have never seen deseribed 
elsewhere, appeals to me to be the only one likely 
to fulfil the efficient removal of a large roundel. 
In my oxperiments, associated with the Push- 
Plough method, I’ chose a Noolithie beaked 
implement of flint and used it in the manner of 
a plough, holding it firmly between tho index 
fingor and thumb of the right hand, and pushing 
it forward with some sustained effort to carve 
out first a thin, shallow furrow and deepening it 


later by burrowing through the diploe down to , 


the inner table of the skull and eventually per- 
forating it. When sufficiently loosened, T used a 
lover with one of my implements and freed the 
roundel, accompanied by some crackling of the 
vitreous layer. 

I think the method of the Push-plough will 
speak for itself. I give’ an illustration of the 
Peniche specimen itself (fig. 6), also the three 
experimental stages of removal of a large roundel 
from a recent skull by this method (figs. 7, 8, 9). 
All my initial experiments may be seen in the 
Wellcome Historical Medical Museum. (Qf. Proc. 
LIL. Int, Congr. Hist. Medecine, London, 17-22 
Tuly, 1922.) 

‘The Maiden Castle specimen was the first of its 
kind found in Great Britain, from which a large 
roundel of bone had been removed intact, and 
therefore was unique. ‘The following year the 


NOTES ON SOME NORTHERN RHODESIAN 
Northern Rhodesia, Illustrated. 
YT, Istetaetion = One of the moet in 
‘trigning forms of native ironwork found 
in Central Africa is tho object described by 
Cullen Young ond others, before its function 
among some tribes was ascertained, as a trident.* 
‘As the illustrations show it was an apt descrip- 
tion. The origin and significance of the form are 
lost in past history, but the object is used to-day 
as a bow-and-arrow stand among some tribes; 
‘the weapons resting in two forward curving 
prongs’ whilst the stand is leaned against a wall 
for is held upright in the ground by the main 
shaft. 

Widespread native history and other cultural 
‘evidence is to the effect that the original home of 
such bow-stands was the Lunda-Luba kingdoms 

See Max, 1920, 147; 1090, 66; 1091, 485 1992, 47; 
1b94, 188, 2005. 1935, 32,87, 108,106; 1o3e, 49; 1098, 
19; also . Cullen Young, * Notes on tho Hintory of the 
‘Tumbuka Kamanga Pooples,' Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institut, 68. (1888). 
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Crichel Down specimen made its appearance. It 
seems almost incredible that these two skulls should 
have lain in the ground about four thousand 
years and then have been unearthed almost 
Simultaneously within a few miles. 

T have never believed that the owners of the 
skulls lived after their respective operations, if 
such were performed during life. ‘There is no 
proof that they did, for no reparation in the bony 
tissue is observable. Moreover, if ‘ surgical 
holing? had taken place during’ life, the time 
taken for such an operation would have been 80 
Jong, and so tedious, that death in either instance 
might have intervened beforo recovery. 

Summing up all the facts of those two s 
prising finds, I have great difficulty in believing 
that the neolithie surgeon actually planned for 
the sake of practice to operate upon a dead body. 
Thave a high opinion of the operator and feel that 
he would have taken infinite pains over any 
undertaking, not swerving for a second from 
what he would regard as a sacred duty. I am 
driven to the opinion that both these men must, 
have died during, or immediately after the 
operation, and the Priest-Doctor would reverently 
replace the roundel over the opening in the head 
and close the ceremony of burial in respectful 
silence, knowing full well the people's faith, and 
their belief in the World of Spirits. 


BOW STANDS, By W. V. Brelsford, Chinsali, 





of central Africa, and that they were once closely 
assooiated with chioftainship. One of the earliest 
notes of them is by von Wissmann, who sketches 
cone among the objects belonging to the Bashilange 
‘of the Congo. It may be that the ‘ sceptro ’ he 
captured, which he said was the only one left 
among the Taba, was the same kind of object.* 
Among the Babemba, a Northern Rhodesian tribe 
of Lunda origin, theso bow stands are still asso- 
ciated with chieftainship and have a ritual and a 
history connected to thom. ‘They are known as 
‘kapanda ka-buta’— the forked rest for the 
‘bow’ (plural—tupanda). More will be: said 
concerning the Bemba specimons later. 

‘The weapon stands described and illustrated by 
Colle, Les Baluba, are much more elaborate than 
any recorded so far in Northern Rhodesia. He 
‘also mentions a forked weapon-stand made of 
wood. Verhulpen, Baluba et Balubaisés, on 
pp. 310 and 313. 
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several occasions mentions the fact that iron bow- 
stands were part of the regalia of Luba chiefs, but 
he does not illastrate or describe them. ‘That such 
objects were not unknown to Norther Rhodesian 
tribes of other than Luba-Dunda descent may be 
illustrated by a drawing in Mackintosh, Coillard 
of the Zambezi, of Lowanika, the Paramount Chief 
of the Marozi as a warrior. ‘The battle axe of the 
warrior is shown resting close to his hand in a 
three-pronged stick standing upright in the 
ground. 

Outside Norther Rhodesia several allied forms 
have been recorded. A forked spear-rest, the 
property of an Anuak Chief,* has been seen on the 
borders of the Sudan and Abyssinia, and the 
Wabena of Tanganyika possess iron objects with 
two prongs that are kept in the relic-huts of 
hie! 

2. Various Tribal Specimens.—Although among 
some tribes the function of the ‘trident ’ as a bow 
‘stand is well known, in other tribes its history and 
function have been either forgotten or never 
Imown. For instance, in one part of Southern 
Rhodesia such objects are worshipped as ‘ god 

‘That in possossion of Chitanda, Chief of the 
Balenjo in Northern Rhodesia (figs. 6, 7) was 
formerly used as ® musical instrument, being 
struck with « piece of iron to produce variousnotes. 
‘Tho Chief informed % District Officer that acoord- 
ing to the notes produced the people knew whether 
they were being called together for war, council, 
or emergency. It is interesting to note that the 
name given to the bow stand is lusonsolo or 
Titango. Lusonsolo is the name given by the Lala, 
‘an adjoining tribe, to the double bell, a specimen 
‘of which has come from this tribe to the Living- 
stone Memorial Museum. ‘The Lala themselves 
have soveral bow-stands in their area, and they 
call them by the usual name kapanda, ‘The 
double bell was associated with chieftainship, s0 
it may be that the Lenje, among whom there is 
no record of a bow and arrow cult, have termed 
the bow-stand Iusonsolo merely as a chiefly relic. 
The Lenjo logend concerning their instrament is 
that it was made, specially as a musical instru- 
ment, by @ skilled worker for Chief Chitanda 
Shagambo, who ruled about 120 years ago. ‘This 




















#4, 1. Eliot Smith, Max, 1985, 106. 

4A.T, and G. M. Culsvick in Max, 1034, 188; 1938, 
105. 

'# W. HH. Nicolle, A Few Notes on Baka Chimombe,” 
Nada, V4, 1998-87. 
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scanty information is all that has been gathered 
from the Lenje themselves, but there is a Bemba 
explanation of the origin of the Lenje bow-stand, 
and it will be told Tater. 

In the bush close to Chiwefwe in the Mkushi 
‘istrict in Northern Rhodesia are a collection of 
objects standing on the ground. Among them is 
an old and battered bow-stand and many broad 
blades of spears. ‘The surrounding peoples are 
Lala and they claim to have found the objects in 
‘that place when they first arrived at their present 
home more than a century ago(?). ‘They pre- 
serve them just as they found them, for they 
delieve that some day their original owners 
‘will one day return to claim them, ‘They must 
not be taken away but there seems to be nothing 
to prevent them from being freely handled, 

Another stand is well known amongst the Lala, 
and seems to be under the care of Chief Chiwale, 
‘one of the most important of Lala chiefs, It is 
placed upright in the ground a few miles from his 
present village. ‘There is no covering over it and 
it always remains in its present position, even 
when tho Chief's village is moved. ‘There seems 
to be no ritual connected with it, although it is 
said that if it ever falls to the ground it is an 
‘omen of disaster, mupamba. Several more stands 
‘are said to be buried on a hill in Lala area on the 
‘Muchinga escarpment, close to a site where there 
‘was once a battle between the Ngoni and the 
Lala. The Lala history of such objects is vague, 
‘and although their name is kapanda they tell 
little of them excopt that Lala chiefs had them 
in the days of Chiwala Makumba, an important 
chief, who held sway over an area west of the 
Lunpula before the tribe migrated into Northern 
Rhodesia, 

In 1910 Colonel A. Stephenson found one also 
in Lala country a few miles east of Mkushi. It 
‘was on a grave and close by was another grave 
surrounded by the decayed remains of about 
fifty or more elephants. ‘There were no villages 
oar the site. Enquiries resulted in no informa. 
tion except that the local natives knew it was 
there. 

The boundary between Tanganyika Territory 
and Northern Rhodesia cuts through the Lungu 
tribe, and in 1921, when Tafuna IV of the 
Northern Rhodesia section was elected Para- 
mount, the tribal relics were taken away by the 
Tanganyika claimant. For fifteen years Tafuna, 
could not conclude his inheritance ceremonies but, 
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finally, in 1936, amid much pomp and coremony, 
“the relics were handed back to him. Among 
‘them was an old battered bow-stand. Unfor- 
‘tunately the only photograph taken of it at the 
time is hardly clear enough for reproduction, 

‘Judging from the periodic appearances of bow- 
stands among chieftainly relies it seems quite 
probable that there aro numbers of them still 
extant among the heirlooms of obscure tribes. 
‘They will probably come to light as the old 
sanctity fades before’ the advance of sophistica- 
tion, 

Of other specimens in Northern Rhodesia, 
apart from those recorded among the Babemba, 
Dr. Richards records that these bow-stands are 
also hold as sacred objects by the Bubisa and 
Baunga. She found one on the grave of a chief 
on Chilubi island, in Lake Bangweula, and 
another in the burial ground of Nsamba, one of 
the Baunga chiefs.* Kalimankonde, the Para- 
mount chief of the Baunga, has one himself which 
is kept in his babenye hut (relic hut). It is not in 
any Way sacred, and he occasionally carries it 
about with him and will show it to any stranger. 
Its history is similar to that given for most of the 
‘others—that it came from Kola, the original home 
of his ancestors, and is a chieftainly heirloom. 

In 1918 a bow-stand was found in the bush in 
the area of the Bemba Chieftainess Chanda. 
mukulu. ‘The finder took it to her but she said 
that it was ‘a Bisa type’ of bow-stand and 
passed it on to the Bisa Chief Kabanda in the 
Chinsali district. Ho still has it in his babenye 
hut. ‘Ihave not been able to see it yet, but from 
a drawing made by the son of the finder it seems 
to be more like the one possessed by Chitanda 
than the usual Bemba specimens. 

‘Tho late E. H. B. Goodall, Senior Provincial 
Commissioner, once had two old bow-stands in 
his possession, both obtained in Northern 
‘Rhodesia, one of them from the Luwingu district, 
T was informed that one of them was of copper, 
but I have not been able to verify this assertion. 

3. Museum Specimens—The bow-stands de- 
‘oribed above are still in the places mentioned, 
but there are four other specimens, now in the 
Livingstone Memorial Museum in Northern 
Rhodesia, and they, too, were found in the 
Territory. 

‘Two of the specimens have much of their i 

“Audrey I. Richards, Bowstand or Drident, Max, 
1995, 92. 
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work, both in the stem and in the prongs, com- 
posed of strands of twisted iron. Such specimens 
seem rarer in Northern Rhodesia than recorded 
cones of straight iron, and in the future when 
fuller records are available it may be possible to 
Gistinguish between these and other forms from 
the point of view of origin and descent. ‘The two 
types also follow differing designs as well as 
differing forms. ‘This is not the place for theoriz- 
ing about the two types. ‘The Lala and Bemba 
specimens I have seen are all of the straight iron 
type; von Wissmann’s illustration of a Bashilange 
specimen shows a twisted type, and the only two 
T have seen in Northern Rhodesia of this latter 
type are these two in the Museum from Bakaonde 
and BaSoli country respectively. 

The larger of the two twisted iron stands (fig. 1, 
also the largest of all four specimens in the 
Museum) was found. by a European on a grave in 
Basoli country close to Lusaka, It was placed 
upright on the grave which also had other objects 
on it, , The local natives stated that they knew 
nothing about: the bow-stand or where it came 
from. Some suggested that it might have been 
made by somo BaChiponda who are a clan of the 
adjoining Balenje and are the only iron workers 
in the area, But other informants seemed to bo 
wwoll acquainted with the usual explanation of the 
origin and function of the object. ‘This is, that 
it was made at Kola during the time of Chief 
Mwata Yamvu and that only chiefs were allowed 
to possess such things: that it was used as a 
bow-and-orrow carrier, and always carried by a 
special member of the bodyguard who set it up 
in the ground by the chief's side wherever he 
went. No explanation could be given as to why 
some should be inherited and some left om. gra 

A similar vague explanation was given with 
‘the specimen (fig. 2) found on a grave in Bakaonde 
‘country in the Kasempa district. ‘This also is of 
‘twisted iron, but is not as large as the Lusaka one. 

"The two other exhibits (of straight iron) came 
from the Lala country. One of them (fig. 3) 
belonged to Chief Mulingwe, who presented it to 
Mr. H. ©. Brooks, the District Commissioner, 
Mkushi. Both Mulungwe and Paramount Chief 
Mboroma stated that the kapanda was ‘as old 
“as the Balala,’ and that it was a bow-and- 
arrow carrier such as was once possessed by many 
Lala chiefs, In this case the two chiefs said that 
it was a duty of a slave to carry it. ‘This par- 
ticular bow-stand is of interest in that the several 
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Fios, 
Nowa ROOBEAIA} draw by Martin J. More 
1, Pound on a grave in Basoli country close to Lusaka, 
2, Found on w grave in Balaonda country, Kasomapa District. 
8, From Lala country; given by Chiof Mulingwo to Mr. H, C. Brooks, 
Dinsiot Commisiontr, Micah 
4 Obiained from the hoadman of Naboe vilago in Lata area, 











portions have been welded together. ‘The Lala 
‘once were famous iron workers, but welding is an 
‘advanced stage in the art, and Mr. Brooks stated 
that he had never seen any other specimen of 
welding among tribes of Northern Rhodesia, It 
is interesting to note that a design based on the 
Kapanda forms @ frequent motif in the wall 
drawings in the caves of the Mafulwe Hills in 
Lala country. 

The remaining specimen in the Museum (fg. 4) 
‘was obtained from the head man of Naboa village 
also in Lala area. ‘The comparative ease with 


which these objects can be obtained among the 
Lala bears out their own statement that the 
objects belosiged to the old days and are of no 
value or interest at all to-day. On the other 
hand, several specimens bought recently: as wall 
decorations from Lala ironworkers have avowedly 
‘been made to order at 10/- each. However, there 
is no sort of sophisticated trade yet in the objects, 
and the new specimens are obviously new ; and 
the old ones in the course of years. have become 
rusted, battered and broken. Naboa, from whom 
the Museum specimen was purchased, had 
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another old one in his possession, but he retained 
‘that. Both of them were inherited from a dim 
past, 

4. The Bemba Bow-stands.—As far as 1 know 
the Bemba are the only people in Northen 
Rhodesia who still retain the bow-stand not only 
a8 a symbol but also have it in continuous use 
and still preserve some of the ritual and tradition 
surrounding it. 

Some years ago I published @ small article 
describing what I had then heard of the Bemba 
bow-stands.’ But there are more then the eight 
specimens then mentioned, in the possession of 
Bemba chiefs and councillors. Dr. Richards 
found fourteen.* But although many of them are 
open to view and handling by strangers there are 
others kept hidden in the relic huts. “For instance, 
the Bakabilo (hereditary councillors and priests), 
who are responsible for looking after Paramount, 
Chitimukulu's relics, will not state whether the 
chief has any nor how they are preserved, if he 
has any, nor what ritual is connected with them. 
‘When I asked whether Chitimukulu had any they 
replied that they were not allowed to tell me, 
Dr. Richards thinks that he has none. 

Tn discussing the sacredness of the Bemba 
bow-stands Dr, Audrey Richards points out that 
this may be associated with the sacred hereditary 
bow. Chitimukulu’s bow is still ritually handled, 
‘The Bakabilo, who state that they have these 
stands, all treat them as sacred and preserve 
‘them in their babenye huts (relic huts). ‘The only 
Bakabilo who, to my knowledge, have them are 
Chimba, Chikutwe, Chitikefula, Katenda and 
‘Mukosa, There may be others. Some of the 
smaller chiefs may also treat their bow-stands as 
sacred but most chiefs, for example Mwamba and 
Munkonge, do not. Dr. Richards gives me her 
opinion in a letter: “In general I should say 
“that the bigger chiefs either had no  bow- 
“stands, or else did not treat them as s0 sacred, 
“ having other babenye of more importance 
“ the fipuna (stools). But with the Bakabilo and 
“ gmaller chiofs this is not so.” Mwamba’s bow- 
stands (fig, 5) aro treated as precious relies end 
caried with him to tree-cutting ceremonies, but 
they can be freely handled by Europeans and are 
not hidden ag are those of the Bakabilo. 

One new bow-stand has been made of recent 

















* The Bemba Tridente, Nada, 1985. 
* Bow-tiand or Trident, Max, 1935, 32. 
» Maas, 1985; 32. 
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years, ‘The Mpepo Chieftainship in the Mpika 
istrict is a junior ono, but in 1922 it was decided. 
by the Bakabilo that Mpepo should have a bow- 
stand, 

Tt was made by a neighbouring Bemba Chief 
Luchembe, who is an ironworker, and presented. 
to Mpepo amid much rejoicing. Mpepo now 
carries it about with him on his journeys. 

I will not repeat the information of Dr. 
Richards’ article nor the few notes given in my 
own in NADA.° What follows was told to me 
by various Bakabilo, especially by Munuka, who 
is the most important keeper of the relics of the 
Chitimukula, 

‘The story of the origin of the Bemba bow- 
stands is that they were made by Mukulu, the 
Paramount chief of the Baluba, and the father 
of the first Mwata Yamvu who was his eldest 
son by a commoner. Kazembe was the secoid 
son, also by a commoner, but the first Chitimu- 





1 Dr. Richards in hor article vefors to the bow-stands 
as nsakakabemba, ‘This sho now informs mo should be 
nsankabemiba—a word used for the Paramount Chief's 
‘outfit of spear, ote, taken on journeys. Tt might thus 
include the bow-stand. The Rev. MacMinn traces tho 
root iden to sankabula— project,’ ‘ points," ‘ twigs,” 
“branchlets,” ete. 
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kula, who was the third son, was born from a 
woman of royal birth and therefore more im 
portant than the two elder brothers. ‘The Bemba 
legend always has been that the tupanda were 
first given by Mukulu to his sons and then to 
other chiofs as a symbol of chieftainship. ‘There 
Munuka’s history stops. 

But he went on to say that the Bakabilo would 
not object if, to-day, an ordinary man wished to 
carry one, An ordinary Mubemba, however, 
unlike some men of other tribes, never does 
posseas one, and Kaluya, the head Muknbito of 
Chief Nkula, was quite vicious in his assertion 
that a Mubomba who dared to possess one would 
not last very long. He said that this would apply 
coven if the bow-stand was a new copy made by 
some foreign ironworker. 

‘Tho Bakabilo suggested that the fupanda found 
in Nyasaland, as well as the spocimens in posses. 
sion of the Lala and Lenje had been stolen by 
war from the Bemba after they had reached 
their present position in Northern Rhodesia. ‘The 
stories told in support of this suggestion are a 
matter of Bemba history, but that the bow- 
stands were wrested from the Bemba at the time 
they occur is, I imagine, pure conjecture on the 
part of the Bakabilo, although they are possible 
‘theories. ‘The people now in. possession of them 
have not yet recorded any, supporting theory of 
how they obtained their fupanda, and the stories 
themselves are quoted merely to show that the 
Babemba had such contacts with people now 
possessing them. 

At the time of the first Chikwanda, the most 
southerly of Bemba chiefs, the Wisa, Lala and 
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Lenje peoples to his south, poid tribute to him. 
‘One day a borly of these tribute tribes plotted to 
Kill Chikwenda and his people. ‘The Lata and Wise 
were the nearest tribes, but Lenje people were 
recruited to help. It was arranged thet, as one 
man was dancing in front of the unsuspecting 
Chikwanda, he should stab the chief, then before 
his people could recover from the surprise, they 
should be massacred. ‘The plot succeeded, and 
the Bakabilo suggested that after the massacre 
‘one or more of Chikwanda’s bow.stends were 
taken, Such warlike contacts between the Bemba 
and. surrounding tribes were frequent. ‘The 
present Chitimukulu boasts that in his youth he 
raided as far south as Broken Hill, the home of 
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the Lenje. ‘The Bemba did not always win their 
skirmishes, and it is possible that a few of their 
chieftainly relies were taken or lost from time to 
time, 

‘To the north of Bomba area many contacts 
were made with Angoni and other tribes to the 
east. of the Luangwa Valley and in Nyasaland. 
During the period when the Chitimukulu was 
living at Manga, now part of Chief Makasa’s aren 
in Abercorn, Angoni raids wore frequent, and 
Bemba chiefs, as well as commoners, were often, 
captured. ‘The late Chandamukulu, mother of 
Chitimukulu, was captured and taken back to 
Nyasaland. She was bought from the Ngoni by 
a Mufungwe chief, who lived in the hills between 
‘Karonga and Northern Rhodesia. ‘By this native 
she had two children, the present Chief Mpepo 
and a female, Chilufya Mulenga, who lives 
just outside Kasama. When the Mufungwo 
Yearned of her importance he brought her 
back to Chief Nkula, of the Chinsali district, 
who rewarded him with ivory. So the Bakabilos’ 
suggestion that the Nyasaland specimens were 
also captured has at lost the support of 
opportunity. 

5, Modern Bow-stands.—It is possible to-day 
in the Serenje district to buy copies of the old 
bow.stands for 10/- each. ‘Thoy wore made to 
order by the Lala ironworkers, 

A native Mwambe, of Kasama, who has lived 
in Tanganyika, says that just over the Northern 
Rhodesia border new bow-stands made in imita- 
tion of the old ones can occasionally be seen, 
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Also among the Mambwe, the tribe just north of 
the Babemba, in Northern Rhodesia, blacksmiths 
occasionally make new ones. Shikapeya, a 
Mambwe blacksmith of the Abercom district, 
had a bow-stand that he melted down a few years 
‘ago and utilized the metal to make an axe. 

His father had mado the bow-stand, copying 
‘the one he had seen in the possession of the Bemba 
Chief Kela. 

Further investigation would no doubt bring to 
light many other specimens. 

6. Conclusion.—The main result of this some- 
what disjointed inquiry is the realization that it 
is only among the Bemba of Northern Rhodesia 
tribes, that the bow-stand seems to retain some 
of its ancient value, ‘This is not surprising, for 
not only are they the largest tribe in the territory, 
but they have retained much of their tribal 
solidarity and strong centralized chieftainship. 
Smaller, though allied tribes, have retained only 
‘ fow indications of the former value of the bow: 
stand, But perhaps investigation among tribes 
nearer to the traditional Luba-Lunda home of 
the bow-stand, may add to our knowledge of 
the history and function of this instrument. 

T have to acknowledge with thanks the helpful 
comments of Dr. Audrey Richards which are 
embodied in the article. “Also I am indebted to 
‘Mr. Martin Morris of Livingstone for the drawings 
of the Musoum Specimens and to Messrs, M. 
Barker and E. Munday for photographs. Some 
of my references are seanty, but unavoidable, 
since I have not the books with me. 
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‘The Tribes of Travancore. Summary of a com- 
AQ menication “by "Atre. Marguerite “Miward, 
typical 6 February, 1940, 

In the Western Ghats which border ‘Travancore, 
‘the highest mountain rang south of the Himalayas, 
muny rare aboriginal tribos are to be found. The 
leoturer mado models on the spot in clay of the most 
‘typical of these, fifteen heads in all, 

‘The Muthuvans, with handsomo features, and 
aquiline noses, are accomplished hillsfolk.. ‘They 
make clearings or kudys and move about in circles, 
living on their own produce. Their women are 
never seen by any exeept near kindred. It required 
much hard work and persuasion to get a model. 
‘They wear charming knotted red saris and quan. 
tities of jowollery. : 

The Ooralies, ‘much better off, live in well-built 
Iuiams, near Periyar Lake. ‘Tho women are very 
attractive,, covered with rings, necklaces, and 
dangles; many have grecian bands in theit hair. 





PROCEEDINGS. 


‘Their unique marriage lows aro on the principle 
of exchange,” Liko tho Muthuvans, are 
obliged to build huts in the trees as a refuge against 
lephants, 

‘Tho Kanikhars, a sturdy little tribe, the women 
rarely over 4 feet 6 inches high, are only found on 
the desolato hills at tho back of Trivandrum: ‘They 
still make fire by friction and play musie on m weird 
iron instrument which suite their songs. 

‘The Kadars, on tho Anamalais and Cochin 
Forest, show ve not negroid charucteristies, 
like many South Indian tribes. A\fine example 
was found with real kinky nigger hair. ‘Thoy 
filo their teeth in points at the age of fourteen in 
order ta appear mare beatiful. 

‘The Malapantarams, by far the most primitive 
hunting tribe in Travancore, are rarely seen, ‘The 
Palayans, Pulayas, and Mannans are of less interest 
‘and more mixed, as they are living nearer to 
civilization, 
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‘Two Handlerafts of Portuguese Angola. Desotption 
49 of films shown by Miss A, Powell Cotton, 
Oh Paruary. 

‘Bark-Clath Making among the Gangela. All the 
Ge la men make bark-cloth; some are, however, 
tout more sled than thers, “The best cloth i 
Inado from Zrachysepia sp. ‘he bars b ext from 
Patanding irc heh wl not die subsequent Ht 
Fested smn years: ‘Phe ‘outer bar in then ripped 
Trays and the innor left to aoa inn Poo! Over 
Aight, “Next morning. It is well beaten, then 
mutched and ‘pegged in tho wun to dry. Hinally 
the dry nod fe"oetton out and the cloth it ready 
Jor un as lan’ oe spon. 

‘Pot Making in the Dombondola, Southern 
Angola,~Amnong ail the Ovambo peoples women 
‘make tho pots, “Our poten, Dembondoln by mar 
Hinge, Tearkt potting Trom her mother, wid, was 
hreseit an Ontoalanta, e gsoup of Ovarbo living 
south of the Angola’ frontier, She was also a. 
‘medicine-woman able to perform the necessary 
Heal euch potting easony co open up the clay bed. 
Further rites are obyerved by all potters every tims 
tiny 1s fetched! or pots made, a0" that nethee the 
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pots crack nor the potter suffer blindness, ear-ache 
or other pains, through working the olay. Here 
yet another ritual protects her against harm from 
the spirit Aiwa Mungu, possessed by all medicine 

‘Tho pots are made in small underground eaves, 
aug by tho men, who may not enter the again, 
foxcopt when old and to kill snakes, Men will miffor 
wickness if they speak to women carrying clay. 
Only married women who have had children may 
learn the craft; an unmarried girl may help her 
mother, though’ she may not carry unbaked pots, 
‘Dhe method of potting is. as follows : 

‘Large pote. Concave piace of clay are pace ide 
by aide to form tho walls. A lump fills in the base, 

‘Medium size, A solid lump of clay ix hollowed 
out from the top. 

‘Small size. A concave pieoo of clay forms the 
aso; added lumps build up tho walls, 

‘All pots are thinned and soothed, inside by 
gourd serapers, and outside by a mussel-shell;, they 

lished witha stick. The pots are left to dry 

in the cave, until sufficient are ready for firings 
when cool, they are varnished. 
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Antwerp Colonial Tnatitute. He in strongly of opinion 
‘that’ theao ‘mon have no contral exganiaation andl are 
gt polly inlved hay ar nprad iwreakers 
Hive WS.A° gaogaters. Ho alo ta of frm bello that 10 
‘Abolish oF inte shel initiation ten (mamela) woud be 
rious mistake; for ho thinks tha¢ the slow evolution 
vation ant order mun come frm within and 
acnat be imposed from without by repremive moagcten, 
Neiee ho nor Pathor O'Raily, in w grophle nooount of 
fn aborted revolution in Bulks, Soloman. Islands, em: 
bark on a discussion of nationaliam and political agita- 
tion; Pathor O'Reilly states objectively and with some 
frou the tty of fw re atv oma the We 
furrootion of & dead "prophet * by ingonioun trickery 
‘and noarly provoked a revolt again. tho Buropeans 
‘Oder papors ao historical and describe noroory in 
thoMidale Ages nd Rennisanicn; snd, as Father Chel 
nt ou, whan eta oe of tho practins, 
io ps in tho 1h contury’ wo ‘can. hardly 
dog tha nav oe rat on apy. 
the pint of view of applied sntiropeiogy, there 
4s interest f'tho dacusaion of m proposed revision of 0 
‘Penal Code of tho Congo, lad before tho meeting by the 
Salas Cte erga dan 
long bibliography of sorcery is seo included, 
‘4B, V. DREW. 




















‘The Mandwans of Iraq and tran. By £. 8. Drover. 
Bi aac Pree ser” mer ate 
ne, 





288. 
‘This book is an important contribution to ul- 

tural anthropology and to\ tho comparative. study of 

religions. It is the result of many years among 


all little-known people, 9o that the descriptions of Mandiean 


ritual are based on the observation and fst-nand reports 
of Nor the Sather quid personal experi 

for isthe aor stone { 
aco, abe haa tnace herself thoroughly onverat with 
‘ie Seevant Iiteratur, 
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‘Tho language of th Mandieans has long been of 
spss Intra etsiving Oviatt wish 
fn preaorved, alee. forme ilstrting. the sages of 
fh, ant santo exang bet’ doar 
iontal langoagor of the ancient Nent Foet. 
‘Sunfly, tho all-living culturoof thie’ small com- 
munity contains valaablo survivals of earlor tage ih 
the development of the great wystom of rolgions tual 
hich ‘once dominated. the whole fold of tho anolent 
earkt) Je pape Rataaltandonay for thee 
‘who are studying sil living. behaviour pattems to 
apron the Yate tho sy of anon? thu 
pabiorna of te sae type, on ths ground that the itor 
Senet be eburead inacten. Me Drower's ork a 
‘pecially significant as providing o lnke potwoon moder 
fod anion religious behaviour patterns, andar illus: 
{ating tho Tontamentalprineplo of "continuty 
ulti, "in addition, the Mandeans offer act 
{ntereting study in ayhoretism, Having thle Foote in 
the ancient soll of Menopotamian ‘religion, they have 
beorbed elemonts from Persian religions from Sudan, 
Sten et i a thet ae gs 

"Bh book fl nto wo, para ‘he ft and mst 
smmporeantdeaia with the’ Mandan eituals forall the 
Witlous occasions of thelr religious hfe; We have e fall 
Sitweription of the tnarringe Hua, of beptim, of the 
consecration of the mando or culvhut, of the convecrar 
Sam of eet an 0 tov ial nih lay to age 
‘part in Mandwan religion, the various funerary nena. 
SBorything in th ook is derived ‘hom 
Panonal Sbeervation and firsthand information, from 
Doants, “and 
raphe anal plana. ‘The vocond part 
selection ot myrtha, legendas and Toll tales, mainly 
taken down from th ips of Hirai bar Antes, aver 
sl of ily ftp, “Somo' ofthe ave nnady 
‘tppenced in earllr collections 

eis special merit of Mrs. Drowor's book that «lange 
‘number of tho prayers and invocations have boon tea. 
ribo verbadimy a thoy wero board by the axthor, ad 
translated. Into fring a. valuable compa of 
Kturgleal material, “Ono obyerves a certain amount of 
virition in the pronundlaion of the sere word for 
trumplo, tho Mahdwan ‘word. for "lif, tho "Arai 
‘hayyo, in trangoribed int nomber of diferent ways; 
rating doubt We rontetin ven scoring a 

ally. 

‘Ono of the most interesting sitvala in that ofthe con- 
socration ‘of the tual ‘fut! and la tearedenclowsr. 
SiS Drower hs drawn attention tothe remathable 
parallels between tho dotalls of thie sual nnd thown of 
Testa fon tho dedi of, rentord trae 
sand mmored buildings, aa given. in Thuren-Dangin's 
Bielseceaden ‘Me. Driver ighy Pinta owt iat 
the dato of to tabete containing thee tua belo 
{o tho Seloue period; but it mage remarked that 
{ubrice show them to bo copier of earlier tablta. Wo 
ingw fom” the ence of Asiurbenipel that 
this Ling was in the habit of colloting from al part of 
His’ dontinions tabla containing entient ituais and 
‘ving copie made of than for hi brary ab Nineveh. 
Hiatt thee enn bono doubt, that tho Heuale of tho 
Jehepelosisvlered to go beck toa easy period inthe 
iy af Babpona lan ey 

“Kncdher intoresting Patalel, which Mrs. Drower 

ined gut, i tint betweon tho Mandaan underworld 

*rvand the’ dragon-monster Tiamat of the 
Babponian Creation Epis Many- other intaneee might 
ie potod of traita in Mandan toydh and situa) 
Indien cloaly enough the survival of ancient Mosopo- 
{hmian religous elemento in moder Mandiean ritual 
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OF equal intorest and. importance are tho many 
parallels exhibited between "Mandan “religious con- 
‘ceptions Ro ‘those of the eer s, both alike 
‘ucing thelr ancontry to eae om, 

“Enough ina Been anid to show tho grons portance of 
rs. Drowars book 1m rodaced_ with, the 


tii eave and accuracy of the Oxford Univemity Pres. 
2 ray ct Oe 8. H, HOOKER. 








‘Shamanism in Western North America. By Willard 
52 faertiegtee coer Honan mi. 
acionce and 


ED age eigen ri 
tn ieee Ee oes 

ya a te gale oh 
PEG poled che at hae 
eae Bart aes Te ea 
berg ote eo a, 
Saree at rea oes oh 
Sa ei ee ee Oe ta 
eo, hae ty ce Seong al cee at 
spe ae me, n, oaies 
Bete apee oe ek, oe econ 
fees pera ret 
denies ee cree 
Se eee ner, Cees mare 
Py hlereendep ork Oekaki 
Fees eer me a oer et 
erie samen of Calla ne asi aa 
Sn ne ee al od 
siete ul ae pn ca en 
Soe mah toting ge aes 

iy die a anal oe pine 
ofp el re 
Hecoripetia gli gerrghomcetel eta 
mata ci Cae 
aa a ee ee edn 
Ter sige ge rng tye ree 


‘roanoa‘Tmportant among theso 
Dabler (Shere azo lao women inthe lakes whore the 














water-babieg live) and serpents, also tho spirit of tho 
zht, "There aro two nights,” ‘The second ono comes 
"behind tho night that everybody soes. This mecond 





ae ee a eg gate 
we ae gia ae 
“shamans can see this second night" ( ‘The 
two nights might be described in peel sical terms aa 
sree gh beet re 
Sa erumien merc 
Pe ae 
vedas aes ee ee ST el 
bance spies ciee oomemnety ree 
ee Arteetiny ie 
eres any ta Wa coe ee 
power does not come. A man often fights against 
Hh pore deg eet, da ea at 
See re oe Ne ates 
seca Reece ah an mea ae 
serene een aca es 
seen, near eee, cee 
fei agente seep tte st 
ees 
reasing the now recogni: fact that it is the fate of 
Stare ee ae eat 
for nas emis ec 
erence Seam Stora ci te 
Sess poles, eer Sat 2 
See cee ate 
peer er 
semuenat eae Masry Aza otr Grie 
Rotate tate ot all at eta 
Be ania Sr a ore 
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cf the patient, but because the giving of frog the relative simplicity or complexity of the quent for 
‘fale would endanger the fo ‘of the shaman” power, cho parapherdia wie, and the tua performad 








wd 

is only fair to Professor Park (who, sineo writing 
‘this book, has accopted a professorship in the University 
‘of Okaboma) to” point out that the psychological 
Parallels here dravwn ore not his. His standpoint, on the 
ther hand ¢ purely euleural, ase on thes summer, 
Work among the Paviotso in ‘the field, coupled with a 
comparative study derived from the existing literature 
of the Shamanistic Complex over the whole of North: 
Western America, In thie he discusses such matters as 








ve in arg a a oe 
Ee ae Gee the ted oriole 
ee crt, te Sealed ser 
saci ell spl tn fs Reig ie 
rey of oad of inne Pee 
Erte iene cole Apes 
IeS a ar cy ti iin 
Seema cam aes Sa 
Rane dir gee 

SFE ean, 
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Chinese Fairy Tales and Folk Tales. Collected and 
53 eh by Wolfram Eberhard. London, 1987. 


io + 304 pp. Pree los, d, 
ui lst ot 16, Gln tals (only 
all published slroady in Chines) classified by tho author 
into bwo. roupe—falry tale and, socondly, legends, 
tnyths, jokes and ancedotos. Mr. Eberhard propoves in 
I intoduetion to give something that willie from 
‘Nall other eallections,® in that thas tales are Chinese, 
til all “former collections contained ta 
"Gfuropeans in China and retold by theny" 
uropean's own thoughts and ideas fused with the story. 
‘The notual achiovornent, of tho book falls short of tho 
translator's ain, and it in diioule to s00 the difference 
Dotwoon thin bose and ite my What justifion. 
tlow is tho for tho wathor'suning uch tities as Cundaelln 
(80.4), or Nungguama (No, 3); or to translate the nam 
St some. Chinego musics Instrumente into "mandolins 
{9.738 eto) and gitar” p40) oF we the Word 
{Poark’* ip. 84)? dncidentally, if Mr. Bechara had 
Jatown anything about Chineso fausial instrument, bo 
‘would havo roslied thas ther ia something. wrong in 
Ro. 107 (pp. 262-203), when ho ayn ho sang nonga to 
Meat mandingo sagan to te payed 
by oneelt in out of the question. he Chinese ingera- 
‘ont nearer in shape and in tho pluoking modo of 
iring to an Boropean mandolin ea nly be thor & 
BU Para Yuck dn, but nobody ovr angst shows 
eraments. 

‘Thon as to the sources of theso tal. In the Intro- 
dation wo aro given the immpresion that moat of them 
‘rere: the rowuits of an actual feld-collection, but on 
erating’ of the souress (pp. 209-808), wo can’ 900 that 
niga nn. 119) wa atl oo hard 
in Bang whl all che rn hav ban, provouly ub 

oaks ox periodicals. Bighty-hre tales ott of 

197 were from the published material of one man, Mr, 
‘Lin Lan, and the many’ that have naver appeated 
fro found to bo four in ntsabar, Nos. 31, 89, 80 (Ae. Tao, 
‘ven theo might bo alwo published) and 112 (by: Me. 
Hbethard in person}, “Tho names of the original pub: 
lishers, tho dates of tho publications, ete. are not given 
Mz, Eberhard, Fusther, does Mr. Eberhard know 



































given keys to tho sources throug which the reader may 
Shock ‘the euthentiety, ot the aceuraey of tho: tan 
Jation, of thoso tales. 

"This loads me to consideration of tho slentie value 

‘faln collctod in isolation, oat of 

{holt ritual or sociolopinl contexts, cannot bof much, 
{tot any, slontfongaiieance. ‘To bo wand as wciontific 
Ihatera in Joliclore and anthropology we must have not 
‘nly tho bar tit, bu lao tho mane af thar ealloetion 
nd thie oral sources, the exast locality of the talon 
{even alforent villager sometimes have different tales), 
{he’cccanons on whith thoy aro told, tholt popularity 
tnd alongside the seologea! and ocosomfe background 
Sf the groupe in whieh the talon aro foun 

ntaranatly Sh. aca gven ww noshing of hia 
ind, thought in the Zntroduction ho weoms not totally 
tinnwaro of this principal factor in folletalo collection, 
rho he sayn, "Tho aly tao fives, i ves on tho tables 

fren, aa they nt-ripping thei wine. » Yt livos with 

‘hldron, as thy plain the trot; and ith Women in 
“tho courtyards. 

if’, Eberhard fad made some offort to undorstand 
tte socal milion as well aa tho aocialogeal implications 
Of thos talos he would nob have mado rach emsontially 
Santi exons tha a Ghn a ay al. 
{Fini al xiet’" (p, ail Zntrodution). T mut confoas 
thant Teannot undervtand what in meant by the * airy: 
‘Nalomind.”. Arosvo to clas the human mind into 
tysheanind, the’ money-mind, and. the. ‘horve-rcing- 


hed? 
"Tho talo ao translated in fro and oa styl, and in 
the tan lord oy edn. "Bot the phone tune 
fons eppear to folow Ho one erttllahod aystor, 
al thoretS the Chinees charastors should have been 
fivenn “And in many fates te taaaions of Chizen 
Schoopta into English have bon very peeular and carelen, 
or ihatance, tho: Chinowo concept" Houvenly. ler’ 
(Gen Lae Viel) i ranalated ‘an Peary. Sinparor 
{fats ule of ean» (bs) and Honveniy 
chor "(p. 218), "Now tho five in literal translation 
of tho literary Chingos concept of tho Heavenly lar 
ft ectainly does not convey the usual ot 
is concept to either & Chines or an European. Tho 






































ear oe nes ceo ay © es aan Bene 
Se Cine apes! eee a ae a ge ee oe ee a 
Serer hs con er inate ee tat 
ae ae ina sae aL ena ROME ins nach Un god 
SORE Bk See iee aten ome means ore erin eles 
Scere See a oe 
sociovoay. 
Toe eae hn aay Sas boa acct dace tbh a wii 
54 By eneee Landiaet, 71988, 204-444 pp. orig in human history. be . Lt 
brcrrtiey Se cs fae siasack ts 
Fe ata seadian oad, eee uo i eppent 
wa, Sram ers a rece eked epee a rae tanaigae Note 
SES ean re pets ai me llr te ato te a a aaa emt 
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paiva aplasia we 
api eos, ral, i em 
ssiag Som ite, oeegte csi 
fale hamachi coy 
Seu em ae one reno ct 
peas nam ft ee 
imei tapes Samm Tete 
Hee goeh a tar cise 
alia sheet e aece e 
TRNAS crt ates Capac 
ty ‘ix emontial to realize that no human community 
ay ne a een 
ete hl tam, oman NERY pale 
att ia aig tra 
Sapo nel a Senegal tas ashe 
sears com eae, ae kak Peete 
a i aa 
reac, Mer a cate rate 
aerate reper ees 
et atl, antaraatm *Tn 
Sam Gt Ca aaa ae a 
watauga, Pe 













































for” (ps 23). Omitting its temporal implications 
Teprevents t porfaetly true general statement 
onceming primitive ultures, he 
‘vagueness of tho torm "personal superiority.” But t 
htatement jn couched in Chronological torma. Te invites 
tus to. consider thevo features of "ruling povrer an 
roptouenting tho first emergence of this phenomenon 
‘at the beginning of cultural history. ite detache 


‘mont from. any conditions. which ‘night have marked 
thi wag Toul by compar of any éiting 
rimitive commonity with primate groupings. In some 
EE thos, on Zuekerinan han shown, relations tetioon 
{naividvate aro based on a system of phyntal cominance 
by an adult malo. ‘This might lead ti to muppos that 
dominance by the physically strong, finding its nearest, 
frumman parallel in the gloriBeation’ of wartony, repre: 
tented. the elit form of human oclty. But thi 
‘would. bo" totally” unjurtiGed.  Rempoct. oF obedience 
ald to 'warriom in emrentilly «developed. cultural 
Eradition, ex based not on the more fact of dominance 
but on thoie resognned place in an ordered community 
Ifo and on highly elaborated wyxtem of social valuee> 
feonomloy ceretnotial, political and. magic-raligioo 
Hae duewhore we dont fa rit rami 
Approximating. it any. intaligible way’ to. conditions 
‘thich roight havo marked the transition from primato 
{Groupings to human culture.” In terme. of observable 
{vidence, this period must forever remain & blank page 
in uma "ikory. "Spelations” about 8 "ro not 
contributions to knowledge, but means. of obscuring 
imorance. 











‘Wherever wo attempt to substitute empirical ob: 
servation fora prion’ aanunption, the ovolutionary 
‘method breaks down. "If we are completely in the dark 


‘concerning the conditions accompanying the first 
‘emergence of human culture, wo are almost as ignorant 
‘of the social forms accompanying its earliest manifesta 
tions. "We do not know whether tho social life of the 
hunters and food-gathorers of Magdalenian times was 
marked by elaborate ceremonial and political organiza. 
tion such as that of tho North-West Coast of America, oF 
by the spl social structure of the Eakimo, or by. the 
And 








fovelopment of kinship found in’ Australia, 
this is true of a prehistoric culture about 
‘which wo do at least know something from its imperish. 
able artefacts, it ia infinitely moro significant as a critique 
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‘of attempts. to reconstruct primordial. psychological 
[Processes and social relations in & hypothetical community 
fRbout which we know absolutely” nothing. 








‘The ‘instances just cited show that oven at a vory 
primitive lovel of economic development, a large variety 
Of social elaborations may or may not oceur. Similarly 





ie‘ pomible to. regard any” ‘primitive castor as ai 
laboration ‘quite rimote for the original, weave’ 
father than ge &*xarvival of I 
Speaking ‘of ancestor-worship, Landtman concludes 
hat tho worship of deifod mat iy an rule, confined 
‘fo the windved group, and in the iret place to tho 
“ separate famiien®"(p'135; datiesota),” Here again 
wwe have the naive Mending of obwervable fact with 
{injustited aasumption.- ‘The rt pare of the statement 
‘mnbodies a'uaoful general coment on tho ethnography 
Of ancentor-worshfp. ‘Tho second ‘tuggesta that. this 
fiver lun to the origin of the practice, whish by no 
ooans follows, If this wort of competitive. guerore 
ould’ be of any aclentife value, it would be quite ax 
Fegitimete to assume that the fit men to be ‘celfied 
standing. personalities who had Srapressea tho 
iy Whole with shel, power. 138) 
fnd that the commonly existing formm of family Worship 
3 Imitationa “oF elaborations ‘of what. wa 
aTcommunity cult. Again, th author stator 
Sl ancestor-worship originally” tend to 
entraize the ult within familin oF kindred groups, 
ovuch tendency i anand by’ wortip a gous 
‘i anture" (pp. 120-80). Buty i Durkcelin 8 Age 
in egring Atari ict the elanenary* 
xm of relgioun life, the earlieat type of religion. may 
hhave been a nature’ cult ‘based upon. very defini 
fogmentation of the community in term of Rinship or 
‘ilar afiiations. © Such countersspeculations could bo 
Bil natu 'they ave Den in che pat. 
lt they reveal nothing which in elitble-and relevant, 

































while thoy disteact interest from really profitable lines 
of inquiry. 

‘Tho mubjoct-mattor of this book is both seientifeally 

‘one of tho moxt important elds in tho 

organization; it in concerned with basa 


and pencil 
stay of a 
Homan relations botween groupe and individuals; 
the piytsogeal and nodeogeal uta denn 
leadership and. precednco;. and with 
principle which nerve to organiza cole 
oaintain: corporate i 
topicn in embodied in the ample doctmentation. which 
tones the book very valuable ax & work of reference. 
Buti enfrtunae shat nore i Nan not ee, ad 
of ecant aclentife. monographs, ns oppoved to. the 
tacirltrocorde which give no hore th 
fragmentary of dintortod. account of cultura! reality. 
Though thts often. constitute the ‘only "avalablo 
Tonteral ‘boarigg on untouched "primitive cultures, 
tiny” must bo tupplemented by. feforence to. more 
jor nccounta ant the theoretical advances which 
Ihave mato thom pomible, Te xcoma incredibe. to-day 
tine ane dwt a "chaten an 
find magie (Chapter VIII) without & ning reference 
{ote fold material and Uhoortinl observations of 
‘workers who ‘have applied the functional method. to 
The stay of rag wv intivations in. primitive 
sovioty. 

‘Theron a wignifcant reason why reconstructive 
studies should m the mportanc of much conta. 
ition» ‘The strou which they hay upon comprehensive 
‘mpirieal observation, upon the euleuel context without 
‘whleh primitive custome are meaningless, and upon the 
“ymarle charncter of eultaral proceser ix Inconsistent 
swith an approcch which necesariy denies or ignores 
the importance of these principles, ‘The mors we lear 
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about the complex reality of primitive customs, naturally incompatible with a method of ‘approach 

{ets and nsttaons tho more fut dows tha attpé hich olay represent ‘a concluded chapter In the 

race ther evolutionary orgins appoat. Aid history ‘of an sal theory. 3 

Stunogrophios rocorse whith donates thi are ological RALPH PIDDINGTON. 
AMERICA, 


‘An Historical and Ethnological Survey of the Cuna 
5 aarveaN, Pacers ane ai 
forty. Wasnt. Goiiorg Museum, Comaratiee 
Buinapraphoal Studiss No, 10.” Goteborg, Beeden, 
1999, “Price £2. 


‘The into Baron Nordonakiold colected very largo 
amount of othnogrephial material on tho Cunt, With 
the co-oparntion of the eduoated Cuna Indian, Rubon 
Pires, but unfortanstely ho died without, having. Put 
ie info. form for publication. "Dr Waaaéa has’ now 
fedited: Nordenakiolt's material, and the result in & 
‘otable contribution to knowledge, 

‘Thoro in ahore section on geography and. history 
anda valuablo account of the fen of chiet and of 
Inodisinasman.” ‘he. chiefs have no definite power £0 
Safre ihr uth, but Bare mush Irae and 
{got no poy, so isnot surprising that they aco nw 
{be appointed. All this has many’ pasulls amc 
‘thor meroan Indiana.” Avvory lage number of 
Cuna texte is given with translations. ‘texts are 
Imonty’ written down in the ‘Roman alphabet team 
Glctation but thoro’ are sao. somo facsimile platen of 
Disturo-wriing. with tranalations.. Thin is x valuable 
[adit to Nerdenakiold's provious work on the script. 
‘There a much information oh Guna mythology and magi, 
‘An amoaing combination of old and ‘new im the practice 
‘tarinking water in which gramophone noodles, whistles, 
find gold and silver balla hove bean place” in. ordot 
to'get'n beautfal winging voice. On the samo principle 
‘parrot in tan in order 0 nen 

rears te m tzong taboo on axes, noing that 
aha real nama of Ruben Pérez not known tothe author, 
tnd Péror mid ho had forgotten tho ‘amos of his own 
fithor nod ‘mother, though ie gave, thove of remotar 
fantom inthe malo line afar‘ the Afth generation 
fromm bimelt 











“with woclal organization. No. information of 
‘valu ig given as 10 kinship ‘or as to mariage 20> 
ions, Marriage in strongly maatrilocal and thero 
{naarg-farilyinywhich all tho work in dono by husband 
of the women, ho membory of this are aid 
to be allalated on the mother's sie, and the head of iy 
the saka, a somotiines © tatercal incle of tho women, 

So far itn oany to follow, but tho genoalogicn dl 
pwpotng fo expan the wv that msde may 
oad hy hi ony which i coca wit tho 
tering devant ofthe group, soi a impossible to under: 

‘tana how the ayator work 

‘Tho ‘Guna. were among. tho first Indiana to. havo 
contact with Europeans and strangely enough have bean 
omarlably succosful in maintaining Gui indopandance, 
Though, no doubt, tho doadly climate has helped them, 
‘Thay mut, bo a people of remarkable intelligence and 
‘of character to show such a vigorous national 


By tar ‘tho loast satisfactory part of the book is that genoral. 








traditions as they do. Their rigi 
Purity hae probably been a factor in provonting dixin- 
fogration, ‘The only ‘admixture they soem to have 
received is a possible small amount of Bronch Huguenot 
blood, always « valuable strain in any population. 

"There is an interesting section on the albinos for which 
the Cuna are noted. 

‘The book is woll printod and ilustrated and the English 


se Heanaaion w goody it aighly Amoronn. 
ee bs 1D ©, BE. LONG. 






cavalo at San Jos Bh Honda, 2 
Seendrct Hewson” (Comaps iuttuton “9 
GB Yokes eingda BS ies 
Metin ge ne af «mie 
Mayo site int ipa ion’ of tho ire 
Neoutigtions wore forhoorstg asthe only ateln o tis 
Neo feeneane Taencane an te mal prion new 
Seung O° preted a. siooe oo ae aie 
mee og BUEN scuttn i be wal te 
Seats teal oye ce wal ms Sin ce peeeeee 
ging vn of hull te 
St wrt bets une ua aye 
sre at ato at ing bingy waa mse 
Hrevidence,” ‘The greater part of the book in, however, 
samen ak peoey, el be eeseatts Wt 
Sarasin Wan coahanngsntaon on whet 
een ns Getrorenel sone of oan 
Oe Ee wae ia weer nal ence 
erat penn ca h a hse grou 
Pa rheearabar er ng pCa 
Shopardl who haa inveatigatod tho sherds tleroscopially 
oy woe Sapien gig gmt gd 
po ie agg eR tg ope 
Sear onlaans "be" dein on shoben 
Sat taste Becing'n Say crcl 
"tte tht eon re omaha 
Sroinial teh had long hinory tad thay chal 
Frcs et pote Ed wy ated asin 
‘na fh’ cao th Yup of th Pay 
Sevier 
TS artes Sos isan wil aca rennewnsbo 
aapnotete ths \napecilen bneeiwesty Seaples 
Sesceiag ote arent Unes of dapper ot 
Sec) fio ule "Ben Jol iy Noo trac 
Peeidaa fe ore Seebty ake ceo s stores 
Eat slowness Se Wk teat brer Shel “peas 
Shctigen pred sists toca tart lt ok 
aby ellen (a date, tat iscly oes ot hein alg 
BAT” de' ern cn ute lateanse on ke Sees pooey 
Se partelety sliabe and pegtocee 
ook ie further top one rad tothe ctton 
of th eueisne peas tad to loping tae peed 
Shu te aga Elona, as Geodata Reson 
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spirit and determination to prosorve their culture and RICHARD C. E. LONG. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
Nationalism, ‘August, 1939. As a contribution to contemporary 


Sin Whilo responsible slatemnmn throughout 
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{antes fi called forth oorzespondonce in which momo of 
ite “implications wore adequately disguased. Others 
‘which involve wider issues for the anthropologist call 
{or further common’, 
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1 crtisiting the international of Me, H.W 
“Arehor Beith refer to tho ubiquity of a eeu 
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ttiber do, 

‘hin May (er may not) clude ed hunting, cana 
balit, ‘and other form of violence againt allen com: 
aunitios, ‘Where violones occurs fe mnay be founded on 
easinty of motives and soit iret 1 uy be 
prodiood, x among’ tho. At y quarrels over 
Jromeny by" porsonal feuds, or by miperttious belo, 
Termay’ bo datarmined by coonornle motives: tho desi 
to toquire saves, territory, catle oF other booty. Te 
thay also rosull fRom  varlty of complex drives, which 
Prose efectseiitnly'and matory inimical tothe 
Ineronts of tho community, ‘The woolay goographical, 
tid materiat context of modoen warfare plage it in this 

ago. Ie ennnot be compare wth primitive 
Ui unde eithor wpon mpi panna 
‘upon parsondl antageninms, or upon the rational antl: 
pation of maria gin. 

Far from boing e universal feature of human nature 
gz evn of ee carl eva art tats 
fs morely one of many” way ‘with mpl 
cultural ‘problems. ‘Polynesia offer some interesting 
Gontraste”in thi reapeet. Apart from unimportant 
family quarrla the natives of Manihiki and Raahanga 
ever (ought “tho of Mangia or contany at war 

comm fame typo of geographical 
fd cultural environment.” ‘The forex had dovbed a 
rational employment of natural resources and m socal 
achaniom (the fwha.whenua. of landdintributor) to 
‘minimize the most potent cause of fiction, Tho lattor 
i nt tn ‘opi the cuit of toot and 
Infanti @ relationship between popul- 
tion and resouteas, while a close system of co-operation 
tnd interdependence prevented rogular confict. Such 
comparisons show that. the cultural problems which 
fond? to militant manifestations of the tribal spirit 
may be solved by other means, 

‘th the various forma of tibia, wo can discorn two 

jor tronds. Ono is tho rational solution of material 
dtc problema by echcl hl and wclal n- 
onuity. the Bakimo, though lacking militancy, have 
Rovertheless devised an ingenious material and’ social 
fgjustment ¢o"theit environment. "Given. their” geo: 
fraphical ond cultural imitations, thoit achievement is 
Shwe say oll avy he. oer ons 


embodio in vacious formas ak violence pains, ‘alien 
Gears Catileraing in Hast Abie, head hunting in 
jew Guines, and fights for land in Polynesia aro ex- 
‘amples, and might be defended with equal justification 
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bythe lw of argument which Sir Arthur ‘Keith 

Actually, however, we approsch backward om: 
munities more, rationally: thant ont own, We do. not 
Become nea "about avoiding Attn, about 
traditional fouds in “ongurov, Of about. Un” sone 
forms of torture which the Marquesans dovised for thelt 
Prisoners of war.” We do not invoke eny mywtial entity 
mich us tho tribal api co justify such castor, or rogardt 
‘thom as secrosanot spiritual helrlooma of an anthropold 
‘ancestry. Wo usually locke upon ther wa a futile waste of 
lif ond something intolerable to a elvilized communi 

‘In comparative studien we seo. vaviations int 
exoreise of muthority and the control of lawlessness, 
Sometimes tho clan’ a compact ti, within, which 

respect for individnal righta while unrestricted 
xinn botwson diferent clan ha tribe, th 
mation, a again the mpi aro we groupe fe, the 
‘more efrtive exarone of authority, and the direction of 
Human effort towards the common ood. In colonial 
‘Administration we attempt to eliminate eondict betwoen, 
hana ies and) wel thom into wide som 
munity founded’ upon Docosl co-operation. However 
‘muuch wo may admire the eourago Of the Masai or the 
Maori, wo see their militancy as u menco to the welfare 
of tho community ‘at a whole, We feel the ‘need to 
Sradicato both the impulmn which toad to it and tho 
{ntituiona in which itis mantfeated, 

‘Arse nat entitled to Hoo, upon the vad wold 
from th game point of wa he manne of haan 
ie haw tn is. changing by the increase of 
technical ily planned onganientin, and aversvidening 
loyalties, "Tho" internationsliam of science, extending 
personal contasta and eoonomle relations over the whole 
‘world, and the incredible dangers to civilization of oon: 
Hot" nations and. nolal ayntoms, have rad 
hationaliam an anachronism, 

‘New problems have araen and now solutions must be 
found, "Anthropology ean contribute. to this by. an 
‘nays ofthe causes which produce militant tribals: 
tho chummy "uso and” ditebuion. of land and. enw 
materials, shortaighted and selfah compottivenoes, the 

aintonange of archaic intivations by elders who cling 
ntimentally to tradition, tho compulsive verbal magi 
Ofer slogans and quatinelgont mania and ako 




















foci planning torent instiitions for the provention 
of conic, Bor an excelent preliminary statement, 
‘tee Gorer, Himalayan Village, Ch. XVII. 


‘Though militant tribalism is no’ ‘rooted in human 
* natura,’ it can arise and can frustrate the peaceful 
faims of’ ordered woolal life, So aleo do groed, lust, 





jealousy, and vindictiveness, Sociotios limit the destruc: 
tivo offocta of those anti-social tendoncies by a variety 
fof controlling mechanisms, and it will bo easential to 


tlothe the Yowards intemational order in com. 
rete inaietlons, such asa federal government for 
Spe and ulinatly, Heed be, fr the” wHola 
"itis may not be don at one, Tost tho admin. 
stcator, in doaling with heed hunting, sorcery, and the 
ihc in obatracted by native Frecocaons tational 
tppronsh to the problems of civiliad’ ma is bose. by 
{iaaitional obsessfons which provent progross. Possibly 
‘within th next few yours, ot months, eviization may 
bo completaly destroyed. and may” require painful re. 
building, before it takes the next atop from clanship and 
{etal "through taper | iterating, 
Pousibly malitant triballm may persist, and young men 
any eon ob lahore ian ule 
they were bom, "But however gloomy’ the prosposts, 
{alos tnot inecapebla.” Grasted clu thliing 
fand rewolute determination, what has been done more 
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for loss fortuitously. by primitive hunters and food- 
{gatherers may be achieved eonsoiously and constructively 
by civilized man. "RALPH PIDDINGTON. 
Marischat College, University of Aberdeen. 


Nomenclature of Blood Groups. 
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ROUSE 
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«coun Ue atari 
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“Inthe aettan: The Commission beloves thet, this 
ie me ont 
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«od ae aetna 
SO eee ener er eee journals (nada, 
w Tac) ned lt Oe sae tad Se 
1 esti eh Be ar a be cad 
1 aeetnuSlan. ee partons este ara 
Er srr ant weak ae ara ined 
Benn ee 
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lature had been used. 
a NEVILLE M. GOODMAN, M.D. 
Ministry of Health, 8.17.1, 


Snake-Vessels of the Gold Coast, (Of Max, 1990 
188: for illustrations see p. 64 hereafter.) 
§Q | Snr “Tink betwben indie’ ad roto? 
(Bld, Des, 1089) Ar Araversuthan rf to 
potery “venble "with wanetout pect sone rah 
Pitas tmouled in rl nif aed 
ives tome. ilustationt of vowels St the 
(Max, 1939, 186). bad 
ih din atnton to ear vena il in wn 
amongst tho Ee poops: in Dahomey and parts of 
‘Togoland, and have made a drawing of an earthenware 
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pot,.now in the Maseum of Achimote College, Gold 
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“As forthe question whether this vessel may have been 
taied for * praying for rain” of the bringing down of rai 
The few people Iwas able to consult about this pot (aon, 
Lnforvuanialye people from Whydah) denied that thers 
was any_auch connexion, But’ i may. have been 
{ferent in ancient timen; at Teast the betaviour of the 
Ske represented i nonpiioum, a they all do exactly 
Hs te uw antiga on round 
fand taining their heady to. Mawa, ¢ of rain 
‘Tho anal abo is considered an imal aswciated with 

tnd 80 isthe frog, here connected with tho god of 
jitning ‘and thunder, whoso double axe cntses tho 
thanderstorm, usually accompanied by torrent of ran 
‘anon the, chaelonn Toking ‘upward to Mews, 
smggert that in thi case they symbolize the life 
‘Power of the sun, rain often enough means life 

‘Om the lide centred all tho powars which ato able 
to prevent the rain from becoming a flood. and being 
dangerous to homan beings and orope. Danhugbi, the 
lifegiving sake and benefactor of mankind’ which, 
Ascending the sides wae looking up to Maw for rain, is 
depicted on tho id looking up to Lise, the sun- For the 
tortoise on the lid, Iwan Hot able to get much informa 
{ion, but looking up A. B. Elli’ book "The. Ewo 
peaking Peoples of tho Slave. Coat, I found the 
tortoise Teferred to aa causing fre? "The Are of the 
‘portaiae that bum the Toot of trees and Kill them. 
‘There exits alio'a legend that the tortoixe brought tho 
fire to the Ewe country and many fole tales in which 
the fenton with 

pent-worshipping priests and medicine.men keop 
such @ pot in thelr compound and surround i with & 
Small houwe mado of mwinh, leaving many openings r0 
{Dat the sacred snakes may’ como in and Fest and 
from the water placed in the pol 

“K’man who by accident har ied 9 snake or harmed 
ono goer tos meicin-man for puritontion. ‘The pot 
Seen taleen out and a herb added to the water trom 
Thich the snakes have drunk. He dips his Bngers into 
the water and tubs some of it on hia Body. 

‘Ashimota, Gold Coast, BVA'L. R. MEYEROWITZ, 
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PONAVA CLAY VESSELS WITH SYMBOLIC SNAKES USED IN THE CULT OF PATTINA IN 
CEYLON. By N. D. Wijesekera, M.A., Assistant in Ethnology, Colombo Museum. Cf. Max, 1939, 
186; 1940, 22, 59. 
GO Tieetisebys.G.Aravamuthan, A Link between India and Cree (Max, 1989, 188) has prompted 
this note on a similar pottery vessel used in the ceremony called Devol-magu-nefima, a cult 
connected with the goddess Pattini in Ceylon. Having read Mr. K. N. Dikshit's note on pottery 
vessels published in the Annual Bibliography of Indian Archeology for 1936 I have, some time ago, 
invited the writer's attention to similar vessels used in Ceylon. 

‘The Paindva is made of clay, modelled into the shape of a common water pot, but not fired in 
an oven. Its details and size are not Inid down in any text, nor fixed even traditionally. Certain 
elements form essential factors in its manufacture, ‘These are the cobra-hood, projecting spouts, 
and faces of the leopard. ‘The most elaborate vessels are built up in tiers containing 24 snake-hoods, 
12 spouts and three faces of the leopard surmounted by fourth. Sometimes the vessel is mounted 
on a bull 

‘The particular vessel I am describing has four legs at the base, 12 spouts around the body. Tt is 
not possible to say whether the spouts have any phallic significance. Around the neck of the pot 
are 7 hoods of cobras with S-marks. ‘The mouth of the vessel is quite ordinary. The detachable 
lid has 3 faces of leopard-cubs, on three sides only. The whole lid is surmounted by the face of a 
leopard. Plate D, figs. 1-2, illustrate other details ; and other Pinava vessels are shown in figs. 3-6 

‘During the performance of the ceremony special honour is paid to the Paindva, and in its presence 
blessings aro asked by the officiating person who is called Pattini or Kapurdla. At the completion 
of the ceremony the vessel is taken on the back of a bull to a stream near by. ‘Taking the vessel with 
him, the Pattini dives in the stream, breakg it under water, and comes out empty-handed. 

Paitini is a protective female deity who holds an equal (if not a higher) rank among the other 
three beneficent gods, Kataragama, Vishnu, and Saman. It is of interest to note that her power 
is invoked during epidemics like chicken-pox and measles. 

‘The popular belief is that she was born of a mango. Because of her miraculous conception her 
‘omaments (banglés, necklaces, armlets, and anklets) are held in great reverence. According to one 
version her birth-story is as follows — 

One day the gardener of the Pindyan king reported that he had seen a mango of unusual size, 
Alll efforts to pluck it were of no avail. On the seventh day Sakra, the lord of gods, appeared in the 
guise of an old man. He shot the mango with an arrow, but it remained suspended in mid-air. When 
the king looked up to see the mango, sap fell on his thitd eye and blinded it. Realizing the ominous 
nature of the incident he placed the mango in a clay vessel in a boat. ‘The boat drifted down the 
river Kavéri (Cauvery in South India) and came to the city of Kanniram (Kanchipuram) where 
princess Mandyura happened to see it. She took the fruit as it was, and left it to ripen, On the 
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seventh day Sakra retumed to ask for the mango. 
On looking into the vessel the princess beheld a 
beautiful baby girl in it. When this little princess 
came of age, Palanga, a prince of Palléla, married 
her. 
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‘The Sinhalese tradition is that King Gajabahu 
brought the ornaments of Pattini from India and 
introduced the cult in about the third century 4.0. 
Ever since that day the belief in Pattini has 
‘continued to console millions of Sinhalese, 


COWRIE AND BAUBO IN EARLY JAPAN. By Dr. Kurt Singer, Sendai, Japan, Illustrated. 


G1 Sie he et sae of ‘the Paleolithic 

‘Age, the cowrie-shell appears as burial 
gift in places far from the seas in which it lived. 
‘Many peoples of Europe, Africa, America, Asia 
‘and the Pacific have used it, or use it even now, 
in fanoral, marriage, or circumcision rites, as 
nuting and fishing amulet, as sacrificial gift 
to rivers, springs, or trees; as a mere ornament, 
or as money. As other shells seem to have 
esthetic or technical advantages over the not 
too graceful Cyprea moneta, the manifold uses 
of this shell suggest a belief in magical properties 
peculiar to it; and a clue to these appears to 
be fumished by the observations made two 
hundred years ago by Adamson in his Histoire 
Naturelle du. Sénégal. where he explained the 
Latin name of the cowrie Concha venerea or 
Porcellanea, by its similarity with the pudenda 
mulichre, It was, however, the late Sir Grafton 
Elliot Smith who gave us the first theory of the 
magical uses of the cowrie as a ‘life-giver,’ an 
image of ‘the one entrance into life,’ closely 
associated with parturition and other fecundity 
calts, and therefore akin in meaning and function 
to those conventionalized neolithic figurines, 
perhaps originating in Syria, which are generally 
believed to have been connected with Astarte 
or other forms of the Magna Mater. Reviewing 
ethnological evidence, J. Gunnar Andersson 
(Children of the Yellow Earth, 1934, pp. 24-312) 
has given adherence to Elliot Smith’s idea, ‘ at 
any rate as a working hypothesis’; as no other 
point of departure makes it possible to range 
under a single point of view all the varying uses 
of the cowrie. 

‘Yet one seeming difficulty remains. The 
neolithic figurines of the Astarte type show in 
no case any recollection of the cowrie-talisman ; 
‘they do not even stress the form and size of the 
pudenda, with the exception of some female 
figurines from Thrace, reproduced in Hoernes, 
Urgeschichte der bildenden Kunst in Europa, 
p. 319, figs. 1-4, while over-accentuating, like 
‘the paleolithie figures, the secondary  sex- 











characters. ‘The only specimen of an amulet 
assimilating the form of a woman to that of the 
cowrie-vulva is a Nubian figurine, cited by 
Elliot Smith (Human History, fig. 13), and even 
this conveys the supposed original meaning only 
in a cryptic manner: neck, arms, thorax, and 
ower legs being carved on a smaller scale and 
more conventionally than the body between 
waist and knees; the pudenda are not visible 
or even indicated, but the formal arrangement, 
of the thighs will evoke the image of the lower 
side of a cowrie’ shell to anybody acquainted. 
with the shell-symbol. On the other hand, the 
only figurines of the Eastern Mediterranean 
which show the female parts deliberately are 
representations of ‘ Baubo,’ the Orphie counter- 
‘part of the Bleusinian ‘ Tambe,’ and these do not 
recall the form of a cowrie, but of a frog, the 
sacred animal of the Egyptian goddess Heke-t. 
‘Tho sacramental act of exposing the female 
‘parts is reported to have formed part of the ritual 
of Bubastis in Egypt. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
was convinced that also in the leusinian 
mysteries, ‘something unmistakable’ was shown, 
first as a plain image, later replaced by a shell 
As the pig was a sacrificial gift to Demeter, and 
1s choiros is used equivocally for a young pig and 
the pudenda, it may be worth mentioning that 
some writers derive cowrie from choiros, pro- 
nounced Roiros, as porcellanea from porcus. 

‘The Western evidence thus being suggestive 
but not conclusive, a neolithio (Jamon) figurine 
from North-eastern Japan, now in the Arche. 
ological Collection of the Technological Depart- 
‘ment of Tokio Imperial University and reproduced 
in fig. 1 with the kind permission of Professor 
H. Matsumoto, may deserve the attention of 
western anthropologists. ‘The similarities of the 
Jomon and the Danubian neolithic cultures 
have been stressed by a distinguished Japanese 
anthropologist, Dr. Rytiz6 Torii (Ancient Japan in 
the Light of Anthropology, 1935, p. 8); in both ap- 
pear female clay figures, coil and spiral ornaments, 
‘and pottery painted with vermilion. ‘The figurine 
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Fis. 1 


NHOLImINC JOMON FIOURE WEARING A COWIE 


SHELL: TORIO. 
Profile on left; back view on right, 


reproduced here, however, is unique in that it 
shows not only the usual strongly accentuated 
breasts, but also what appears at first. sight 
as a kind of vulva of monstrous dimensions, but 
what most probably is nothing but a giant 
image of the cowrie shell, hanging from a cord 
which is attached to a neck-band, and probably 
held in situ by a waistband. One could scarcely 
expect to'find a closer association of a female 
idol with the image of the cowrie signifying the 
pudenda muliebra, as postulated by Elliot Smith. 
Is this a Far-Eastern variant of a well-known 
western theme, or a survival of forms that have 
preceded the ‘Syrian’ figurines ? 

‘The emergence of such a cowrie Magna-Mater 
idol in Japan will surprise no one familiar with 
the ‘ retentive power ’ of this nation which deems 
nothing more important than offspring, and 
availed herself until yesterday of innumerable 
phallos and kteis symbols in order to promote 
fecundity, or fertility, or, perhaps more often, 
to avert the action of evil spirits. Japanese 
women in travail hold (or used to hold) in their 
hands @ cowrie shell, called koyasuigai, ‘ easy 
“birth shell.’ . In some provinces the female parts 
are called in popular parlance kai, ‘ shell.” 
According to Engelbrecht Kaempfer, the Japanese 
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formerly made their white cheek-varnish from 
cowrie shells. If certain pearls were enclosed 
in a box together with such powder, they were 
supposed to multiply. A phallic deity, Sarata- 
hhiko, is “drowned in the brine of the sea’ by 
shell-fsh (Kojiki, Sect. XXXVI); snother shell- 
fish (the modern akagia) plays an important part 
at his birth (Izumo Pudoki), and the same shell- 
fish cooperates with a third (the modern hamaguri) 
to restore at the command of the female ‘ pro- 
‘ducing goddess ,’ Kami-musubi no Mikoto, the 
life of the Great God of Izumo, O-kuni-nushi 
no Mikoto (Kojiki, Sect. XXII), by triturating 
‘and scorching her own shell, while her companion 
carried water and smeared him with the mixture 
of shell-powder and water ‘as with mother’s milk.” 
‘These traditions, though not speaking of Cyprea 
‘moneta, but of Arca inflata and Cytherea Meretricr, 
Ieave’ no doubt that, according to an ancient 
Japanese belief, painting one’s body with a 
smear of powdered shell procures rebirth. In 
triturating the shell, it is true, the form which 
designates it as magical equivalent of the female 
parts, is destroyed, but the milky aspect of the 
suspended powder creates a new and not Jess 
important association with maternal powers and 
substances. I venture to think thet the customs 
of Japanese women to paint with such varnish 
tho back of their necks, and of Japanese boys 
who, when participating in the annual festivals 
of their uji-kami apply it to their foreheads and 
noses, were originally based on such magical 
conceptions, in order to ward off evil influences, 
and to confer life and force by administering a 
simulacrum of mother’s milk produced from a 
simulacrum of the womb. 

The two other shells, Hamaguri and Akagai, 
which figure in: the myth of O-kuni-nishi's 
rebirth, are bivalves which frequently occur in 
Japan and the form of which may easily be 
interpreted in the samo way as tho much rarer 
cowrie. According to Kimpfer (The History of 
Japan, I, Glasgow (Reprint), 1906, p. 250); 
fig. 68 Hamaguri, fig. 69 Akagai, fig. 70 Takaragai, 
(‘Treasure-shell’ or cowrie) the best cowrie used 
in Japan came from the Rin Kiu Islands, the 
home of strongly. female cults. In contrast to 
China, the cowrie, although very highly valued, 
‘appears to have never been used in Japan as 
‘money proper. 

‘Does the Jomon figurine of the Tokio University 
Collection represent a deity, or a priestess in 
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ritual attire? Professor K5chi Doi of the 
Tohoku Imperial University, Sendai, has drawn 
my attention to the fact that the way in which 
the cowrie-symbol is attached to the abdomen 
by means of a waistband, recalls Greek paintings 
showing dancing Satyrs or Sileni, or actors 
impersonating them, with loin-cloths bearing a 
‘mock erect phallos (compare A. B. Cook, Zeus I, 
pl. xxxvii f.) If we are entitled to connect the 
Jomon figurine with a deity of thé Japanese 
Pantheon, this can be no other than Ama-no- 
Uzume-no-Mikoto, the female counterpart and 
companion of the phallic Saruta-Hiko, the 
“Dreadful Woman of Heaven,” whose orgiastic 
dance, with breasts bared and gown pulled 
down’ usque ad parles privatas (Chamberlain) 
‘evoked the laughter of the gods and so contributed 
in a decisive manner to draw the Sun goddess 
from the cave in which she had shut herself. 
It is probable that the Cave myth in its present 
form embodies relics of former rituals of birth 
or rebiith, and that the dance of Ama-no-Uzume 
had its origin in parturition rites destined to 
drive away malign spirits endangering the life 
of mother and child, by exposure of the most 
potent bearers of vitality as in Ainu mythology, 
‘the goddess of fertility defeats the demon of 
dearth by baring her breasts. Ama-no-Uzume 
thus resembles the Orphic Baubo, often identified 
with Hekate in fact, but only (as Daremberg- 
Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités, s.v., would 
suggest), because of the pun, Hekate—Heke-t ?; 
and it is perhaps worth while observing that 
Ama-no-Uzume, a goddess without parents and 
relatives in Japanese mythology, shares an 
unusual number of characteristics with the 
‘Thracian and Karian brotherless goddess, 
dreaded by all gods, connected with cross. 
ways, ruling over animals of the wild, and 
celebrated with orgiastic rites and uncouth 
symbols. 

During my travels in Japan I happened to see 
two masks recalling the traditions about Baubo- 
Jambe and Demeter in a still more weird way. 
‘These formed the central part of the autumn 
procession at the festival of the Gongoro Jinja 
in Kamakura, a small shrine dedicated to a valiant 
warrior of the eleventh century a.p., liegeman 
of an ancestor of the great Yoritomo. ‘There is 
nothing, however, in this procession which might 
remind of the deeds of a soldier. ‘The pageant 
(lg. 2) is opened by a number of men wearing 
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Fie, 2, sue GoXGORO PAGEANT, KAMAKURA, 


grotesque masks closely resembling those worn 
in the Gigaku dance, which had been introduced 
from China at the begining of the seventh 
century A.D. A second group is centred round 
pair of shoes carried on a tablet. and carefully 
veiled under a cloth. Then follows a pair of 
masked women, the left one (ie., holding the 
place of honour) of rather clear complexion, 
wearing a small crown, with hairs dishevelled, 
wandering looks, and other signs of distraction 
the right one ostensibly with child, a type well- 
mown from rural forms of Kagura-dance, with 
uncouth movements, and addressing male on- 
lookers with apparently ribald remarks. ‘The 
pageant is closed by men carrying poles, the form 
of which recalls phallic symbols. ‘The same may 
be said of the vegetable offerings deposited before 
the shrine, 

No inhabitant of the quarter in which the 
little shrine is situated seemed to be able to 
explain the meaning of the masks; they were 
only regarded as funny. But a very old man 
living in another part of Kamakura told my 
servant that the pregnant woman was nobody 
else than the wife of Hachiman, the Japanese 
war-god, identified with Emperor Ojin, who is 
worshipped in the greatest shrine at Kamakura, 
‘The grotesque animalistic masks of the procession 
‘are said to represent the demon-children which, 
alone, unfortunately, she had. been able to bear 
before. Now she has been with child for already 
ten years—a trait echoing, perhaps, the Kojiki 
tradition about the prolongated pregnancy of 
Emperor Ojin’s mother.. The other female mask 
is supposed to be the midwife who will at last 
deliver the Queen of a human child. Clearly, 
this interpretaton can neither be reconciled 
with the appearance and behaviour of the two 
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female masks, nor with the place of honour given 
to the crowned woman. But it is interesting 
to note that amidst all these popular misunder- 
standings has lingered dim recollection of 
magical midwifery and care for fine offspring. 
A western spectator cannot but see Demeter 
in the queen-like person verging on madness, 
and Tambe-Baubo in the countrywoman with 
her ‘quibs and jests’ and indecent gestures. 
Is this another instance of Western myths coming 
in ‘broken music’ (K@chi Doi) along Central 
Asian trade-routes to China since the early Han 
period, and handed on to Japan some centuries 
later? And a still more perplexing question : 
does not the Gongora pageant retain (or re- 
constitute) an earlier meaning of Baubo's dance 
and jests as parturition-tite, overlaid in the 
‘Homeric Hymn with sentiments of a later age ?— 
a parturition-rite by which the demons endanger- 
ing the life of mother and child are driven away 
by awful sights, and the powers of life strengthened 
by sexual unions that were later replaced by 
obscene gestures and words? For ethnological 
parallels soe Hasting’s Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Bthics, U1, pp. 637. Did not remnants of 
such Dirth-promoting rites enter the Attic 
Thesmophoria, the fourth day of which was 
+ called Kalligeneia; and was it not just for this 
reason that young girls and slave-women wore 
excluded? (Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, TI, 
pp. 89 ff.) At the Thesmophoria, too, unmen- 
tionable objects were thrown into an underground 
chamber. The Aischrologia, also, in Syracuse 
was probably connected with Demeter. In Rome, 
at the festival of Flora, the Roman variant of 
Demeter, recalls through the association of 
flowering trees, and cults of fortility, birth and 
death, the Japanese goddesses "Izanami-no- 
Mikoto and Kono-hana-saku-yori-Hime with 
the first of which Ama-no-Uzumne-no-Mikoto 
sometimes seems to coincide. ‘The Gongoro 
Festival, now held in September, was origin. 
ally celebrated in October, like the Thesmo- 
phoria; a month perhaps more appropriate at 
least in Japan, to think of the coming births 
resulting from spring-marriages, than of the 
fertilization of the fields. But I should not 
like to stress this point, as it is of the essence 
of such cults that rites of agrarian and human 
fertility, harvest-rites and rites of birth and 
(later) of rebirth are not separated by hard- 
and-fast lines. 
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Graeco-Japanese parallels are not only to be 
found in the central group of the Gongora Pageant 
The Gigaku mask-bearers present arresting simi 
larities with those ‘rows of semi-human, sen 
bestial figures dancing and playing ’ on the drapery 
of the colossal statues of Demeter and Persephone 
in the sanctuary of the Two Goddesses at Lycosura 
in Arcadia (Frazer, Spirits of the Corn and the 
Wild, IL, p. 339). “The shoes covered by a veil 
are obviously a late and refined version of the 
“unmistakable something’ shown at Eleusis and 
at other Greek festivals connected with mother- 
cults, In some parts of China, according to 
Professor R. 0, Jameson (Three Lectures on 
Ohinese Folklore, Peiping, 1983), women desiring 
to have children take a shoe from a temple of the 
goddess who in that district has the power of 
granting female fecundity. He cites Professor 
Shirokogorof’s observation that “among the 
“ Mandehus a bride is expected to give gifts of 
“shoes to her husband’s brothers, and that 
“ group marriage is practised in that all the 
“ younger brothers have the right of physical 
access to the wives of their elder brothers. 
“ Moreover the slippers are ormamented with 
“ lien hua which is the vulgar term for female 
“ genitalia.” May the shoe-form of archaic 
Chinese silver-money retain an echo of the dual 
character of the cowrie, which generally is 
assumed to have been used as money during the 
Shang period (Creel, The Birth of China,, 1936, 
P- 90)—a life-giving amulet representing the 
pudenda, and a store of value, if not a medium 
of exchange ? 

As to the pole-bearers, they will, if seen together 
with the carriers of that veiled ‘something,’ 
evoke the memory of those Rural Dionysia 
celebrated by Dikaiopolis in Aristophanes. 
Acharnians (v. 242-3) (translated by B. B. 
Rogers) : 

“Now, basket-bearer, go you on in front, 

“You, Xanthias, hold the phallus-pole erect.” 
‘Have similar arrangements of masks and symbols 
been observed in China or in Central Asia? 
Perhaps a study of the Japanese Mibu-Kyogen, 
acted at Kyoto in spring, may lead one step 
further. A picture of one of its scenes shows 
young strong woman, holding a cup (like the 
kukeon of Eleusis) inher uplifted hand and 
followed by an old woman, whom I should not 
hesitate to call another Baubo in disguise and 
exile, 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE ANUAK AND] THE FORI (SUDAN). By Dr. H. E. 


Evans-Pritchard, Exeter College, Oxford. 
G2. Lafor Hil, to the east of the Nie in t 
‘Mongalla, Province of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, is a small dot on the map and has a very 
small population, but it occupies a key position 
jn relation to’ the distribution of the Nilotic 
peoples of the Upper Nile and has consequently 
figured prominently in ethnological theory. 

In The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 1905, pp. 147-8, 
Capt. N. T, Borton is quoted as saying that the 
inhabitants of Lafon Hill, whom he called Beri 
and estimated at 3,000 souls, aro a mixture of Bari 
and Latuka. We now know that this statement 
is incorrect. Mr. R. H. Walsh has pointed out 
that the population of the hill, which he estimated 
‘at about 1,800, came from Anuak country ("The 
“ Beri, or more correctly Pari,” SN. & R., 
Vol. V, 1922). Mr. J. H. Dribeng has confirmed 
this statement and added to it in an article 
(‘Lsfon Hill,” $.N.d:R., Vol. VI, 1925) in 
which he records some of his observations with 
excerpts from unpublished reports by Kaim. 
Borton Bey in 1904 and Bimb. Jennings-Bramly 
in 1909. Mr. Driberg points out that the Fori 
fall into three sections : the Pugéri, who claim 
to be Shilluk from the north, and the Boi and the 
‘Kor who claim to be Anuak from the north-east. 
Father J. P. Crazzolara (“The Lywoo People,” 
‘The Uganda Journal, Vol. V, 1937, p. 8), who 
reoontly visited the hill, gives brief account of 
the Fori (whom he estimates at, 6,000) which 
bears out Driberg’s earlier record. He says that 
physically and linguistically the people are closer 
to the Shilluk than to the Acholi and confirms 
that the Pugéri claim to have come first to the 
hill and to be an offshoot from the Shilluk. ‘The 
following points of interest arise from a com- 
parison between Driberg’s ‘account and certain 
observations made by myself during a survey of 
the Anuak as a Leverhulme Fellow in 1936. 

‘There are Anuak lineages at Dibiingo and 
‘Umééda on the Agwei and, I was told, at Udiek 
on the Akobo and at Ulau on the Gila, who are 
said to be the last wave of Anuak migration from 
the south-west to have reached present-day 
Anuak-land, ‘These lineages are popularly known 
a Oyuanboi on account of a peculiar spear, 
unknown to other Anuak, which they once used. 
This is cloarly the Boi of Lafon Hill, who use 
spears of a type unknown in Anuak-land to-day : 
® conclusion supported by other evidence. ‘The 


Oyuanboi call themselves Jowiityuaa, the people 
of the children of Yui, and Driberg gives Ywa 
as the matemal grandfather of the ancestor of 
the Lafon Boi. It is a common Anuak practice 
to call a lineage after the maternal grandfather of 
its founder. Driberg gives the founder of the Boi 
Tineage as Otyeno and the founder of the Kor 
Jineage as his brother Gilo. Both names figure 
in a Jowatyuaa myth, of which I recorded only 
a fragment (recorded also by Col. C. R. K. Bacon, 
“The Anuak,” 8.NV. & R., Vol. V, 1922, pp. 114- 
118), in which Otyeno killed Gilo, an. incident 
which Mr. A. 0. A. Wright, who visited Lafon 
Hill in 1936, tells me is also mentioned in the 
Government District Book as occurring in the 
traditions of the Fori. In Driberg's account 
Otyeno and Gilo were sons of Eno, son of 
Ochudho, and his wife Achala, He says that the 
descendants of Gilo are called Kor because they 
took the same road (Lor) to their present home as 
the Boi, but, neglecting both this popular etymo- 
logy and wide differences between genealogies * 
in the two areas, it is suggested that possibly the 
title of the lineage may be derived from Kééri 
who, in Anuak tradition, was the wife of Ueudhu 
and mother of Gilo—ealled in consequence Gilo 
wi Keri, Gilo, son of Kédri—the first Anuak 
king, and the progenitor of their noble house. 
‘The mythological ancestor of the Boi and Kor 
lineages at Lafon Hill and of the Anuak nobility 
was Ochudho: he doés not appear in the two 
Jowiiteuaa Tineages recorded in the footnote. 
Tn both areas the myth about him relates that 
he miraculously appeared out of a river or lake, 
that the cattle he brought out of the water 
returned thither because the people broke his 
command, and that he himself finally returned 
there after having made a woman pregnant, 
Anuak say that he left Kééti pregnant, and that 
she bore him Gilo, the first king; the Féri say 
that he left Achala pregnant and she bore him 
Eno, the ancestor of the Boi and Kor lineages. 

Driberg was at Lafon Hill for only three days, 
and I was at Dibiingo and Umééda for only « 
‘couple of evenings, so that we have only scratched 





* Tho only toro Jowityuaa lineages recorded were those 
of headmen at Umééde (Rai-Gilo-Gilo-Opian-Agau— 
Ronyi-Yuk-Boi) and at Dibingo (Udol-Adiet-Newangi~ 
Dijom ~ Bango ~ Yuil- Utheno ~ Ngeo— Ngbéri~ Yuk — 
‘Ugand-Muri-Cing), 
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‘the surface. Some preliminary conclusions may, 
nevertheless, be drawn. The already established 
connexion between the two areas is further 
strengthened by finding the Boi or Yuaa lineage 
in Anuak-land, and in that part of it nearest’ to 
Lafon Hill. It is true that the Lafon lineages do 
not claim special rank, although their descent from 
Ochudho would imply that they are of the same 
origin as the Anuak nobility; but it must be 
remembered that sons of nobles in Anuak-land 
lose their nobility if their fathers have not been 
invested with the royal insignia, and we know 
‘that in past times this often happened. Lineages 
of persons who have lost their noble status in 
Anuak-land are known as Jowitong, and it is 
interesting, therefore, to note that in the excerpts 
made by Wright from the District Book the Boi 
and Kor lineages are designated the Atong clan. 
‘The presence of Shilluk at Lafon Hill, con- 
firmed by Crazzolara, lends weight, as Driberg 
suggests, to the view held by some writers that 
the Shilluk at one time occupied these regions, 
before moving northwards to their present home. 
The similarity between the Shilluke royal house 
and the Anuak royal house may now be viewed 
im relation to the fact that there ere lineages at 
Lafon Hill which trace their descent from the 
same ancestor as the Anuak nobles. It can 
hardly be doubted that there is some historical 
connexion between the Anuak nobility and the 
Shilluk nobility, and since it is improbable that 
either people split off from the other in their 
present: territories, one looks for a geographical 
link between them. Whatever may be the con- 
clusions drawn from the fact, such a link is to be 
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found at Lafon Hill, a position which fits in with 
the claims of the Shilluk to have come from the 
south and the claims of the Anuak to have come 
from the south-west. It is true that the Anuak 
of Lafon Hill say (as Walsh, Driberg, and 
Grazzolara report), thet they migrated from 
present Anuak country in the north-east, but 
what little information we have tends to show 
that at one time there was intercommunication 
between Lafon Hill and the Pibor and its tribu. 
taries, before Beir (Murle) intrusion, and there 
may well have been movements in both direc- 
tions. 

One of the chief ethnological problems con- 
cerning the Anuak is to account for the fact that 
their royal house is found only in the south-east 
of Anuak-land, and that in other parts a different 
political system obtains. A possible explanation, 
though not the only one, is to suppose that « 
section of Shilluk origin moved with the Anuak 
into their present territory, possibly after the 
settlement of the main body of Anuak; and’such 
@ move was probably not from the present 
Shilluk-land, but is likely to’have been from the 
south. As none of the southern Nilote’ have, as 
far as is known, a nobility like that of the Anuak, 
it would seem that Lafon Hill is the most likely 
place, especially since there are at thet hill 
lineages which claini the same descent as the 
Anuak nobles, and also good evidence of a Shilluk 
reoccupation. ‘The question has to’ be left at 
this point till we have more information about 
‘the political organization of the Acholi, and 
about the headmen of Shilluk local groups and 
their relations with the Shilluk royal family. 


BLOOD GROUPS FROM THE ANDAMANS. By Professor 2. Ruggles Gates, F.R.S. King's College, 


London. Tustrated. 
G3 Blood tests fom the Andaman Islands 

are 80 difficult to obtain that even a few 
are worth publishing. ‘The new results given 
here were obtained by Dr. Bijeta Chaudhuri, 
‘the Medical Officer at Port Blair, using serum 
sent from the Haffkine Institute, Bombay. 
The Ongés are a friendly tribe. Fig. 1 shows 
three of them photographed several years ago 
but not blood-grouped. ‘They clearly show the 
negrito characters. 

In his letter of 4 January, 1939, Dr. Chaudhuri 
says he was only able to test five Ongés (Table I) 
which he happened to find crossing the jungle; 
“others did not tum up last September or 


“ October as they did in previous years.” He was 
also unable to go to North Andaman where a fow 
friendly Andamanese live; but they are more 
or less mixed with Indian blood. 

Regarding the Jarawa, he says: “We were 
“ extremely lucky to capture three months ago 
“a mother (pregnant) and her three. boys and 
“a girl apparently not of the same family.” 
“« This is the only hostile aboriginal tribe that 
“ still exists in ‘the Andamans, but they are of. 
“ purest blood.” ‘The young mother and her 
three boys were perfectly healthy and she had 
recently given birth to a fourth boy. “Pre- 
“viously they were very suspicious of us but 
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“nowadays they are extromely friendly. These 
“ Jarawa children are both physically and 
“ mentally very clean, healthy, and have wonder- 
“ ful sense of discipline.” 

The blood-grouping results are given in Table T. 





0 A BAB 
‘Jarawa, tested 2.1.39 5 — - — Chaudhuri. 
Ong, , :178381 31- ,, 
Ong, ,, 1931 2 0 3 1 Indian Census 
Report, 1931 
Vol. I, p. 21 


Some of the Ongés, due to their friendly dispo- 
sition, “have come into contact with outside 
“influence, and intermingling with runaway 
* conviets in the past cannot be ignored.” 
Whether thisiis sufficient to account for the marked 
difference from the Jarawa in blood groups cannot 
be said. The Jarawa were each tested three 
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Fie. 2 


times with the same result, except that one boy's 
blood gave slight agglutination in the second 
test with the standard B serum “due to some 
“ technical mistake.” Itwas tested a fourth time 
with negative result. 

Fig. 2 shows the Jarawa mother and her three 
sons: Fig. 3, the four Jarawa children. 





‘Fro, 8. YOUR JARAWA CHTEDREN, ‘TumEE BnoTmERS 


‘The six Ongés recorded in the Indian Census 
1931 were tested by the IMO. at Port Blair in 
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1081 at the instance of Dr. J. H. Hutton. It 
will be seen that the two results are sufficiently 
in accord when the numbers are so small, Unless 
the sera were inactive, the Jarawa were, on the 
contrary, all O. Since the mother and three 
children were all it is highly probable that the 
father was also O. The fact that an apparently 
unrelated child belonged to the same blood group 
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increases the general significance of the result. 
Dr. Chaudhuri states that both the Ongés and 
the Jarawa were tested with the same sera, and 
that the activity of the sera was tested afterwards. 

In a letter dated 27 February, 1939, Dr. 
Chaudhuri says: “I regret to say that recently T 
“came across another batch of five Ongés but 
“ unfortunately T could not complete their tests.” 





ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 


Special Meeting of the Royal Anthropological 
Bid imstute at Cambridge "24 February, ft. 

‘Tho report of this meeting is held over til 
the May number of Max, in order that summaries 
of the communications may be published with it. 











‘The Pilagé Indians of the Gran Chaco, N. Argentina. 
G5 Stexnmary of @ Communication by Mr. Alfred 
Co : 6th March, 1940. 

The Pilagé Indians axe @ proud, brave raco of 
primitive people living in the Argentine Gran Chaco. 
‘They occupy’ a region situated on the Pileomayo 
River in the Territory of Formosa. They are often 
‘wrongly referred to as Toba Indians; they them- 
selves claim to be the Napi'lagasi (‘the people who 
wash *) hence the name Pi'laga. ‘They aro nomadic 
and live by hunting, fishing, and the collecting of 
wild fruits, Their whole economic system is being 
changed by the advance of civilization into their 
region, so that these people are in the transition 
stage of their economy. Once a meat-eating people 
they are now becoming people who feed largely 
‘upon the algarroba and chanar fruits. 

‘In the eyes of the Pilagé the main characteristic 
of himself is the elongated ear-lobe of the men, and 
‘the tattooed face of the women. ‘The ear is pierved 
with a sword-like needle, a piece of grass is inserted 
into the wound, which, when it has become 
Cicatrized, is distended by’ addition of more grasses, 
till it is able to hold small sticks, and finally, an 
‘ornament of one-inch radius. ‘The tattooing of the 
faces of the females starts at the ago of eight and 
continues at intervals of two years. Not only 
fan endurance-test, but it also acts as an adornment 
to their feminine charm. Re 

‘Theso aborigines have no deity, but fear a spirit 
who they call Poyae, who sometimes assumes the 
form.of a fox, a goat-snake, or a dog. Ceremonial 
dlood-letting is practised, in hunting and fruit- 
gathering in order to kill or wound the spirit of the 
animal or plant that might have entered or is to 
enter them, 














Yak® Marriage. Stomnuary of a Communication by 
BR eter Dera Forde, io March 1 

‘The marital ‘elation among the Yako is 
characterized by. the ‘umual functions of -main- 
faining. a household by’ complementary labour 
of the man and wife and the tearing of children. 





‘The stages whereby this relation is established, the 
ghulgatsns and group Aetividee mola ‘vith 
theso stages and the trend of a number o} 8 
are discussed. 

In indicating the general character of the stages, 
the first marriage of a woman is considered. A 
period of sexual play begins early in adolescence, 
for girls sometimes before menstruation begins, and 
‘cours in parties of girls and boys, usually differing 
little in age. Paronts exert little overt: influence 
‘on tho selection of partners by their sons and 
oasetwoen tho ages of 14 and 18 as 

jetween the ages of 14 and 16 years most gi 
have established a. stable relation ‘Wwith one lover, 
‘who at harvest time undertakes to make the cus: 
tomary gifts and services (K0kala) to her and her 
parenis during the ensuing year. ‘These, if accopt- 
able to the parents, signify betrothal, The services 
include the provision of certain farm labour and 
materials, for which the youth depends on the help 
of his age-grade fellows. At this or the succeeding 
harvest the parents declare their intention to arrange 
the elitorodectomy rite (kikp6t) for the daughter at 
the next harvest, when it is known as kekpopam. 
Daring this rite, in which the age-grade (ck<) fellows 
of the groom, those of the bride, those of her father 
and those of her mother participate, the marriage 
‘payment (Wideman) is handed over by tho groom to 
the father who later transfers part to a close 
2atrlineal kinsman of the bride, TE, however, the 

jr] has already become pregnant, the rite is hel 
fot at harvest time but in aeurtaled form (known 

1s likpéko!) during the sixth month of pregnancy. 

After the harvestrite (kekpdpam) the bride observes 
f period of seclusion during which she has richer 
food and respite from all hard labour, which con- 
tinues until the next harvest, unless pregnancy 
cours earlier. Tn any case the bride. normally 
remains in her parents’ household throughout 
pregnancy and until the harvest following the birth 
of her child. Only secluded girls who fail to achieve 
pregnancy after a full year join their husbands 
before the birth of a child, and these return to their 
mothers’ households for the first birth, 

‘An outstanding feature of the group activities 
aszooiated with these stages is the fact that, despite 
tho importance of kinship in the provision and 
allocation of the marriage payments, the patrilineal 
‘and matrilineal clan organizations of the groom and 
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tho bride are litle involved; and ib is not among 
their clan folk: that the groom, the bride, and het 
Porents, celebrate the marriage. 

Personal ties eatablished within the framework 
of the age-grade organisations are expressed. in 
both “the tauks ‘and tho feasts. aoolated with 
marrige. ‘Declared treadahipe between the mem- 
Bers of Stoonstisted groupe within cath of the 
age-grades are established af an early ago, usually 
Gteteg outitocd and tutors tho teaal cnet 
‘mont of the ago-grades themelves. Tei the group 
of age-grade friends of each of the four persone 
chiefly “concerned. with ‘the establishment of 
‘marriage, i, those of the groom, the bride, and the 
Bride paren, "sat. sarry" ot ‘th. eintomary 
sorvioes and participate in the gift exchanges. ‘The 
‘litorodeotomy rite (etdpdt) is the occasion of 
protracted fout given by each of the git'= parents 
{o their age-grade friends and to those of the bride 
and ‘tho groom. During this feast’ the. parents 
eoeive considerable gilts which they are obliged 
te reciprocate later at higher values on tho ovcasion 
of similar rites for ther friends daughter. 

Neither the patrilineal and’ matrilineal relatives 
of the bridegroom, nor the wider kin groups to 
Which’ thoy belong, participate. Morsover the 
Sloso matrilineal ‘relatives of the bride, to one 
of whom (a ‘mother's. brother’ who” assumes 
esponsibility for the partial repayment of the 
‘marriage money in the event of diverse) the greater 
‘part of the marriage money should be teanslered, 
bnly vist the bride and her parents after the feasts 


are concluded: 

of women who are widows, or 
are divorced from their first husbands, no rituals, 
feasts, or gifts occur, and tho marital status 
established and ized in the second case by 
the return to the former husband of part of the 
matriago payment by the new spouse or by a relative 
of the woman. 

Analysis of all the marriages of the men of all 
ages of one patrilineal clan show that e number of 
changes have occurred during the past two genera- 
tions in the ciroumstances and character of Yako 
marriage. While among women now aged 0. 50 
‘years and more, only half were pregnant before the 
‘marriage rite (ie., kakpér and tranafer of marriage 
Payment) there is a progressive increase in the 
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proportion among the younger women which reaches 
ver 60 per cont, amacing those now wader 23 years. 
‘hore aro preominating and approved ag lacions 
Dotwean spouses at marriage, ‘The fost marringos of 
youths should be and usally are with ‘unmarried 
rls of age grades oquivalont to their own. At the 
Same time man also tally seck for their second or 
Inter wives young proviously unmarried women who 
fre nocessaily jinor to them in ago grade, ‘These 
two tendencies would appear to be. incompatible 
smdor conditions of ormnal sex ratio and thero is 
Fed "evidenco of “hi, in 'dhe marked werent 
Inereaso of both frst and later marriages of 
younger men with senior women. ‘Their coexistence 
jn tho past was probably mado possible’ by. the 
‘srplas of nubile females made available. through 
the purchase of foreign female children for adoption, 
‘ practioo which has been severely curtailed during 
‘he Inst genoration. 


South-East Europe. Mise M. B. Durham's Collee- 
G7 en ef Drawings and Pheograpta ilusrating 

peasant life in Serbia, Montenegro, and 
Albania, 

‘The Royal Anthropological Institute has received 
from its Fellow, Miss M. E. Durham, a valuable 
collection of her sketches and photographs, made in 
the course of her travels in many parts of Serbia, in 
the former principality of Montenegro, and’ in 
Albania, ‘The results of these joumeys have been 
jong published, and illustrated by some of these 
pictures. Now the whole collection, mounted in 
three large albums, and fully described, has been 
presented to tho Institute's Library, and will be 
greatly valued, and (it is hoped) much consulted. 
‘Besides views of landscape and buildings, there are 
careful studies of domestic interiors, household 
furniture, agricultural implements, and (above all) 
fa rich series of costumes, many of them in colours 
to which a peculiar charm is given by Miss Durham's 
lively portraits of the wearers. One section records 
many decorative designs for textiles, wood-carving 
and tattoo-marks; the latter were commonly worn 
‘where Miss Durham was travelling. 

‘As tho older mode of life in these countries has 
‘been much deranged by modern habits and imports, 
the value of such a record as this is exceptional. 
Such sketches can never be made again. J. L. M. 
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Petra: The Rock City of Edom. | By Margaret A. 
BR ee ee ely eal, me 
Plates, 8 text figures, 3 sketch maps. Price 
Vos. 64, net. 

‘Her immense energy haa enabled Dr. Murray to 
‘out another excavation in a part of the world that is 
now even to her. The result! at prosent is that, while 
‘we wait for a report of the excavations themesives, we 
ave a very readable account of a hitherto almost 
rages pot 

‘Beantiful photographs of the monuments and striking 
features of the remarkable place, @ description of the 





scenery and sights, and a discussion of what previous 
fravellerr have aid, aro ‘only introductory” Then 
fomes ® chapter on Tho. Tails and’ ‘Troubles of an 
“Exsevaton,” a wholesomo corrective for the, public 
which ‘vagnoly” thinks that exeuvating is a kind. of 
Picnic, nd an insight into the waye of the Toodam. 
Inhabltents, which ia the poculiae and happy procogative 


of the excavator. 

‘Although next to nothing is known of the history of. 
Petra directly, it is astonishing how xauch the ‘author 
hias been able to piooo together from outside ‘sources: 
‘These are the Old Testament, notices by Assyrian con- 
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perm, minark by as author, mrs in he 

fran art other Arable book, cits and ally the 

SEES oft povan pepe. “Hees rope 
er sed in the outlines of th 

‘and life of the place. fsbo Eiteey 

"The pio of th history of Batra seam to bo two, 
‘though who the Kenites and Horites may have been is 
Mil Sanpnory” Tho Bomitn of OM Tetagen tage 
Sev uted aut tad became the Sdumennn of ancl 

aye hose wo pushed thom outer he Nabutncan 
trio hewed tho great monuments which havea tho 

Jaco “amour, “These, monuments “ave of tho, lee 

llnnte ptiod rather then of the Reman, for otra 
Begun fo dil unde the Pa fomana tm td 

fie feet mentioned bY nam in Egan recor 
ofthe ato tvelth cans a:0r Gonos ves w ha of 
‘Sings before Sail, ant into th’Asoyrian Linge pve tbe 
name of thait contemporerie, From the Old Testa: 
ont wo got inary scrips of fafcrnotion, auch ae too 
lstionmip ‘vetwson tie’ Children ef fazed and. the 
Edomtce which was closer fhan batween them and the 
Mosbitn and Ammonites fede now howerey, pravent 
deenble" worg notably when David’ Gopopeladod tho 
couiry, and ister When Asiesah esticbinaied the 
Doople a Fotos 

the Nabeteat dr frst mentioned by Aashurbanipa, 
and Cem fo hve coma to Fou atthe oping oe 
Sih sontry’ nibs wn Neguchadnosre® Sepepalated 
FonGn hae" Reheat 
Sensary 0, quit « good lst of ngs con be get out 
After this, Petra disapy from history. ta 

Tho inporanes of Sots was due ¥o tend, for it 
fond Se lnk betoot in Mediterranean wetland 
Bo Sets wtior the gooda sume by ‘earavan Som 
‘Arobieg ox" om they fort of Beior gobo’ (Aelanay 
Agabol on tho Red San From Fete they went ob 
Sewards' to" Gosay ho, neighbotrbood ‘had eon 
eslbyacedyin omit apy as ost in fl ho, 
se Seeding of gold ateige 
oon cherabteratio of the Lehmacitos 

"Ths naligion of the Edomitesrevmbod that of Trae, 
and in hee Tahwokimoolf ongiated in Edom, The 
Subateane repremnted their go aa.o-aquared Boek of 
enot Tole bod waa Dhl Soares“ The Lord of Sein’ 
fciced in Dusan, and hin mother was Al Uses. 
Bure ene to have, boon pamaly © god of tho 
Rogiip. "uonan sectitan whe comon Sinong the 
Teuthog Arebe oven Tato ur the Afth eontary AD 
Wels tot surprising: thorefore net took pine at Per 
tn, tat lat on dy, A Uat an 
RuBped by beth people, young mas wes the most 
tecoptable victim, and ho was put to death by the sword. 

a ints of ts ocaliy a Mowe and Aaron, Ws 
phneech Aguee legacy u great magician aid the 
sonstacter of the Sromumonter “It ir rious 10 "nato 
Sour afton the Old Testament credit the Bomites with 
Bids 

Steeating scrops of information about Bdomite 
cantons att thot fae kings were foreigners who. each 
seins En Cron by marge, end Shae ho lowest 
seein’ tor's ma was thee hie wife should grid 
oe oe anther fray. 

"Kuong the Nebeistins the custom should be men 
sional thereby moan drank slovea cope at the ngs 
fiat "tho siyal hows, at lon pect brother 
‘Saige amg Ths pore ors gent ener 
SEE a Sy tiie ated sgnteny aid wast rockon 
Statens: ‘Ruy: ise seat io fave, manufactured 
Beat a have forked on 

Hf beast of tone who want to go into any point 


‘n.more detail, a bibliography is added, 
= G. A. WAINWRIGHT. 
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‘The Stone Age of Mount Carmel; Vol. 2. The 

Fossil Human Remains from the Levallolso- 

G9 Mousterian. "By 1. D. McCown and Sir Arthur 

jo Keith. Clarendon Press : Oxford, 1088, 390 Pp» 
swith 28 plates and 241 trtfgures. Pree O38. 

“Until'a fow wooks ago, i ho prossnt writer hed been 
asked to name the finest exaxaplo of @ monogrephie 
fay of fon aman zeman, he would have rafrred 
to Boule's account of L'Homme dela Chapellecus- 
Saints. Tho appearance of this volume from the 
Glarenidon Pressy dealing with the carly foseit human 
remains from Mount Carmel, may well demand & 
Aiferent answer. Por this book isa vory fino production 
in overy sonso-—it provides an exhaustivo exposition of 
technical matters with a clarity which malcos i caaly 

telligible to the non-specialist, and at the same time 
loses ‘nothing of ite value aa an accurate onalysis of 
detated anatomical observations 

‘Tho discovery of the aman reraina at Mount Carmel 
thas been already. detailed in the companion. volume 
under the authorship of Professor Dorothy Garrod and 
Dr. Bate. “For anafomical study thero wore availabio 
From the Lovailoiso-Mousterian lovel in tho Magharet 
cs-Skhil and et-Tabin eaves the remains of nine edulis 
24 thoeo ohilran andy in addition, "a quantity. of 
{tolated bones, Thus the material allows of faitly 
complete ntudy of these ancient inhabitants of Palestine, 
‘andthe authors have dealt very thoroughly, with it. 
‘ach character of each skeletal fragment ‘has been 
‘analysed and appraised in 6 manner which is only mado 
ossiblo. by extensive and detailed knowledge. The 
‘owults a work remarkable for personality and character, 
‘tnd for the inaight it shows nto problems of human 
tvolution in its later phases. 

"The most interesting conclusion is that the people of 
Mount “Carmel were sstonishingly variablo in their 
physical characters ‘Phey showed also o strange mixture 
f palocanthropie and meanthropic trait, eri oF 
{Be problem ‘which thay rai ie undoubtedly to be 
found in tho intorpretation which is put on this mix- 
faire. Tho authors incline the opinion that it is the 
‘manifestation of an evolutionary instability, related to 
“he fact that at this timo and in this ogion the production 
of divergent palaoanthropio and newnthropic. types vas 
fctually taking place, "Tn. othor words, ths. Mount 
Carmel” people, were. ‘in the. throes of evolutionary 
‘change? °Beh” constusions, however, are ex 
‘ith commindabo restenty for, in ephaied again 
Id again that, serious gaps still exist in. tho foo 
‘suquence of early Men, and until these gops become 
filled by the accusnulation of further palecantological 
‘evidence, dafinitive statementa aro cleaciy not possible, 

‘Wo are not told whet were tho reepoctive parte played 
by the tro authors in the production of thia book. We 
lknow that the junior authot; Ms. McCown, was a membor 
of the fokd stat and ‘Professor Garrod in. the 
ftctual excavations. He must also bo congratulated on 
‘the kill and patience with whioh ho extricated gome of 
‘the akelotal remains from a very reaistent and obstinate 
antrix., We would pay a special tribute, however, to 
Bir Arthur ‘Keith. Every page af the book, indoed 
very lin Dotrays hie Intable xy, hi perry, 
fand his profound anatomical experience, very. text. 
‘igure betrays his seul and un ing pone, and 
{pives exprossion to the devoted cere with whieh bo has 

His studies in his delightfal retreat. at Downo 
Buting the ast few years. ‘Tho volume ie © masterpioco 
in the literature of hman. palacontolo 
climax to. the life-work of Sir Arthur. All anthropol- 
piste, who are. intorested in fossil Man, whother 
Sbatomiste or not, should be acquainted with it, 
W. B. LE GROS CLARK. 
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Archaology and Society. By Grahame lark. London + 
J ee pee stn, re 
it'in not oagy to-day,” says tho author in his 
preface, "tor write « booke about arciwology that will 
Siterét ‘tho genoral reader, and yet maintain 0 
~ high standard of intognty:” Yet ho: bas. certainly 
succeeded. "He starts with the history of archeology, 
fad tells tus of the more or les accidental ways in which 
Archologieal discoveries “havo. Deon made: thet 
tlserbe the varying climates and eoilr which make 
for the preservation or destruction of ancient remains, 
fi ses ot the methods adopted by madera, web. 
‘logy to explore ancient sites, and where possiblo to 
ve them and al objects found on them. Ho than 
{tts with tho stay of sequence an eed of a 
raphy, and dacusser glacial. phos atrand lines, 
oll” anljaio,tyeeingy and” othet_mothods of 
Stablshing chronology, Felative or absolut. 

‘Tho next chapter deals with tho interpretation of 
archeological remuts, expecially by comparisons with 
sisting nvage cultures; and tho last dscusees. the 
Present state Of the aieee, its educational vale, and 
Eheve made of it in certain countries £0 inouleato 
hationatatie sentiments. 

"Thero is very tle fault tobe found. Tho author 
secu to auppose that the Old Testament andthe Quran 
trere compored by. pastorlite, and. is honca, lod. to 
smaggeet that pastorate built Stonebengo and Avebury 
(eoTs0), "Bot this ie i 
nike cultivator, 
{ew lips of which the worst, is 
"often (p. 49), 
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‘The illustrations are admirable, but many of them 
fare a long wey from thelr reference in the text. 
Tho faults, however, are. trivial, and tho book is 
‘certainly one which should be in the possession of every 
amateur archeologist RAGLAN. 


Ton Years under the ‘Earth. _y Norbert Cater, 
peaitcl ont eied™ by aaroce, use. 

Th eens Sits aa, Brie iat 
feeet Tate Gatal Sonam tk 

ae enue coe tine oi 












these uncompromising elomenes do mont sppeal The 
thore ho hus fo do petlows tings with ropocadiors 0 
fcquirm and aqueeee, swim andl dive, in the dank under- 
ground, the amore thrill doea he got out of his eave: 
Exploration, 
hapten of this facinating ook ae, in fat 
erate erays, cach one describing in dvamatic fashion 
Sbavorexploring expedition, ‘Thro in always a thrill 
fave hunting, ata the muthor has managed to "get over" 
fone of hi own ena Bat tho any “dawn of 
Raman calture—ineluding expecially the frst <p} 
fncos of art—alao has its dovoted students, and the 
‘Suthor has not omitted to study hin caves from their 
point of view, Such @ book, giving frat-hand informa: 
i portant in tn intoest in eavecwork. 
At the sume time tho specialist and instructed reader 
sil Sind ete new rater im ie. T welooma this book, 
However jst because it will nape tho goneral reader. 
Wes. 











AMERICA. 


‘cshdnt,Sasbws f -L' abeal Calera 
hae Bakes Sd enn i omparrs 
D2 ted theories Hors lions Brose 
Pid tore Palo Cede Ariconas "05 
1a thd tn ny aneatet ‘wales ar pay 
Bact Ca tolls oa hurer of oust pnansve ad 
Nasty ste exeaton med tein ho Hafler 
aay ere ety Giclee tal hs gous the ee 
Aha for Glan dat withthe Mates Caltare of tho 
Seer hapten gn Snturpig Ball Cours, Het 
Boral Sion elements Sel Bows, Brows’ aloces 
tod Genamenee Bet Bone Miger aed Metal, 
Botany igurtenShll"Remeles et" Digeand 
Row cae Resconey af the arta Sbjects found 
arag ae igeeeae Mt angen The re noel 
ee eval 2 ee ieee emcee 
tie etter mere aera ad 
1 rumnsabie vary ot dedoeatOnae i i ntoeating 
toad Lan oleae wares or Negi ‘ettng 
‘Soong ho hughes fone 9 dacortte wie beter 
Bro font Parana ted “Souaton ihe antics 
Fol, pund—the Va! pha he dt 
ps he most lang jt and we te wes 
lr'which appear to be fect to she nt The 
Clacovary of Bu Couts singe to thos fn Meteo an 
epee ray eon 
Bitde ecnl Tandy Cekparions and Theor’ 
tho ator dusuon mely mer kad healers ont 
Anodine” “Tie “Chapiee "ary "Sager ia” Norsk 
Boeri it mae mersing boo ean 
challenges inch chin sod epSenibn. "Me Ghetes 
proem epeg imine pg omg 
35000 ene oo ducted atest of hs 
Busy Slons OAs in asous dscns, ont ta 
{eS nt bbls to be the eaten of ee 
{pes of hoplomenta, “He gute nply hats shee 
‘Hibdamentally ‘unsound to compare the flint industries 











‘of America with those of Europe and North Aftica, 
It is to be hoped we may never hear the expressions 
‘American Monsterian or Solatrian. 

Dr. Gladwin is a diffusioniat,” and it would be diffioult 
1» confuto some of his arguments. Few poople believe, 
Timagino, that the spoar-thrower, the making of bark: 
‘loth and pan-pipes wero invented independently in 
more than one place, although they might well believe 
the use of the conch-trumpet, stilts, and the signal-gong 
could have bean discovered in moro than ono area. 
‘The book is well written and is most interesting. ‘The 
author's theories are always stimulating even whon ono 
fannot agroo with them, and Mr. Gladwin is certainly 
to be congratulated on his work." L. C. G. CLARKE, 


Mexican Mosale. By Rodney Gallop. London : Poor 
Soe pps tla 
73. deren ato containn « wealth of materia 
fr et peutece tae enya 
It io ecmalally¢ ad of the sure contact Ot has 
taken place. during the 400 years since the Spaniards 
invaded Sexion, Shere thoy found in full Boom aa 
Tela eiizcon" af ites high arden Spas 
cnguatadorndtsoyed set of te ghar trate of the 
‘Serigial sulvre bee it abe Specter i th eng sat 
who ‘ban been “hainiatedeely and eulaely 
Tks expen notecabls ith Yall Yoel 
hile ‘ove tha ceitoeg, the atlot at whi ek 
Erpeial rettnntis Soa foots toes Create 
inna ince wenceen’ ait aha 
Shan ebeanes ss gay Maes 
the snthropeluse peciaps the meee atrsting 
pases a te Galea ack ee tee whe herders 
EESEnal cekera ate wince have naman 
‘Spanish Conquest. Notable among these is the fying 
Rene admirably described and illustrated in char 
flying dsnosrs, whose, revelations ‘symbolized 
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the calendrial eyele of 52 years, performed in Astes 
‘Tonochtitia, andi is intersting to compare ht. Gallop’ 
fcoount of the coremony ait took place in tho twentiath 
century with thet of Torqaemada writing shortly after 
{he Conquest. Mr. Galop'stravas took kim far off the 
bonten track, and Bis acoount of the pagan fertity. 
alte sil practised in certain remote Wllages of tho 
Slerra"do Puobla is. valuable contsibution to. our 
Imnowledgo of Sforican folkiore. "Where the author has 
Dazed tho tail tho trained investigator shoul fellow 
to explore ald which ponsosasexcoptional position, 
Meccan. Mosaic covers t. wile range ‘of subjects 
and is wetton with n aympathotio understanding ofthe 
fndian character. Toto of mo book which gives such 
vid account of the Indian eatare 

foo. RHR. MARETT, 


Exploraciones on Onsace, By Afony Cas. Int 
The eheiaie  Qotint Hee Ra 




















No. 84. Peowajo DP Mente. 1088 

Dr: Aifonso Gato” givee us another’ valuable 
contin to our knowfoge of fhe Zapolaen on 
thioh he speak with great eathocty. 

"Tho bool ina report of th work at Monte Albén in the 
excavation somone 1008-87, and. contains very” fall 
plans and numerous gure. it algo has eoveral coloured 
Flates of tho rommkablo frestoes, which sre.iho. fist 
Eepotes painting of theie ind” yotGisovered, Some 
‘wolk wed ao done of Tilntongo and Yoounudehat 

“The general result of tho expeditions was strongly fo 
confint the suthor's proviows elassifeation of the cor 
Shies of Monte Aiban Ivo five periods and to ad to tho 
umber of known Zepotee Ty abo apposed 
Thar dunce wag ea old Mictel Snir at Yomurgtaiel 
Uistint fom the late Mites of the time of the Spanih 
Conquest, Anothor intereting roult was tho contexian 
shogn with Teotinuacan. 

‘Fechape the moet iinportant of the enthor's con 
cladions fy that tbe calendar aypens ef tho 
tras uaed in tho most ancient Of his Zapotee ceramic 
Dorlods; which he belioves may even anette the ay 
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ion, would havo 

‘effects on scientific opinion, and might 

tic revision of previously held. views on 
lization. 








a. 
Middlo American 

‘Among his discoveries in Zapotec writing one may 
mention that for the first time a mumeral for fifteon 





‘was found. Tt cannot be dotermined at, prosent what 
its signification was, but, as Dr. Caso says, itis not a data 
in tho ritual calendar, being over thirtoon. 

‘Altogether this bock is a very valuabls contribution 
to knowledge and should be road by all studonts of the 
archaology of Middle America. RICHARD C. B. LONG. 





A Grammar of Lakota, the Language of the Teton 
‘loux Indians: By Bugone Bucsie, S.J, Soin 

15. Francie” Mision, South Datta, 1886. vit “+ 
Stapp. Price $3.26, pod pati, 

TE strats Fresh pes of tho "clash of cultures 
{hat in'the words of the proftce “the Tndlans. have 
‘again become race-consciats, aud wate to apeake the 
‘<Mnguage of tote forefathers. Bue who wa tip 
“hem 1” ‘the eathor supplic the anaver, encouraged 
by a naw Adminintration in South Dakota, which has 
Noatabzhod the policy of protecting the’ Tiana ae 
“+ adlang and of favoring ll that a good in hair 
“culture “Ho aims to help in “Teaming to speak the 
“*Tanguage "and his ‘Book in arranged sccordingly, 
satheing to tho plan of older grammariang, but. with 
Precautlons, agninet tho ‘notion that. Lakota ia” an 
Riiectod” nguage ike Greek. and Latin, "Very 
soni, mars for tsitates and other accidentals sre 
{ied (Ghd also one special Tota), but when” the 
‘Pfradent masters Lakota, ha may’ omit thse masks and 
“mite as tho Indian doses” very grammatical faat 
and ion ia emplyflustrated by please, some bibliay 
St he mnjnty ening with every matics, For 
‘somony th whole book han been phograpbed fom 
typed copy, come proces ven" 
wrall?°A “Rpheot enclosod the soviow copy gives & 
Seer att ecount of Lakotspeoing 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


Nationalism. (Gf. Max, 1940, 57) 
J aiaee ce ae ee Melee 
Piddington thet. the major obstacle to 
Federation Te" hat peculiar and 
trbulent ‘manifestation of human nature which wo 
zo ‘under the name. of “nationalism.” But 
Dr Tidington ond 1, dite fundamentally at” the 
Doological of anthropological sgnifieance which shou 
be attached to nationalism; ‘ilo T hold that i is @ 
Inanfentation ef qualities deeply seated ia the funcional 
‘onsttution of the human brat, he regard it ase kind of 
ion which man would do well to got Nd 
{loed, he dovcribes it ar an * anachronism, and cites 
Certain insular speci of humanity nthe Paid, wih 
So Europeans might copy with advantage. Te thi 
Esoustion is to be helpfal st will bo bettar to ‘choose 
Gxuroplos: nearer home. ‘There svat the moment st 
ule ricethe eave of Fnind, What the ghting 
for? Sho is ght enormous odds to main 
‘oor natonalieposdcnoe. Driven on by her pateotam 
tho is sncrifcing the flower of er manhood for this 
Ghd. "Now the inward drive which compelo a people 
{o°act as th nas now doy st, be deply aed a 
fete natarey_ men lay down thei ives only when they 
Tadlor conceive an ino to bo vita. "bo romponso which 
the heroism of the Finns has evoked in the breasts of 








the free peoples of the world show that mankind shares 
with them tho conviction that freedom and national 
independeneo aro worth fighting for. 

De. Piddington does not in this conviction; 
he holds nationalism — in all its manifestations 
to be an ‘anachronism,’ Ho clearly belioves that tho 
Finns would have acted rationally if they had accepted 
‘tho invitation of Moscow to become  momber-state 
‘under the Sovist Government, and #0, to use his own 
yrords "cloth the impulse towards international order 
ifn conorete institutions.” Tho Finns are an intelligent 
qual celled peopl. Why, then, di they ot osopt 
‘Russia's invitation? Had they accopi iF country 
would not now bo « bomb-strown rain and her bost 
Blood soaking in her soil. Compare the fato of Poland 
‘with that of Czocho-Slovakia for further enlightenment, 

‘From the point of view of a worldly economist the 
Finns have "behaved most. irrationally. What Dr, 
Piddington and I have to explain is why, in our anthro: 
ological world, mon, whether grouped ‘in tribes or in 
ations (whioh ar ut big tibes welded together by 
force), always do behave in this ‘irrational manner. 
‘Nationalism may be an ‘anachronism’; that term 
{falls to explain why and how such irrational behaviour 
Jhas come into being in the mentality of mankind, and 
why ite hold on us is now so powerful and has been as 
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far back a8 history can, carry us. Dr. Pidding 
does not seem to know of tho papers I have published 
‘on the origin and evolutionary significance of the tribal 
‘and national spiit—at loast he makes no mention of 





“whe Place of Prejudice sn Modern Civilisation (1931, 


1, hose who. to, Koow why J die fox 
. Piddington regarding the biological, 
‘of nationalism wil ind may evidence in thoso papers. 
T'hope to amplify my evidence in a work T am now 
preparing for publication. But for those who wish my 
{ase in brief, may stato it in tho following terms. 
‘aval ogo fint thro fk men ond mn, an 
impulee 20"strong that it coms ‘at all con 
‘prosrve thelr individual lives; what T add to this is 
Etat thre isin ll mombore of a social community —bo 
it's or nation—an impulse. almost oqually strong 
‘which compels them to maintain the trio or nation to 
‘hich they belong at all conte, These aro Noture's 
{ejensve stechanint for preserving the individual and 











national, may be. 
T have just cited, the Finns dispiay the dafonsive, the 
Russians the aggressive mechanism. Men also sacrifice 
life for religious eausos—for so sure are they of a future 
existence that they will sacrifice their earthly life to 
seoare a heavenly. ‘ARTHUR KEITH. 








pologists have given insuficient thought to the future 
‘of savages in general 

Wo all of tus wish to s00 the world a better 
‘place whore wiser people than oualvos will leu 
nd flor lives, aad i is surly desirable that anthro: 
Dologists should make their conteibution, theoretical as 
‘wells practical, towards this end. 

"What exactly makes for wisdom and happiness may 
bo disputed, but there oan at any rate be no doubt that 
ono of the chief causes of folly and unhappiness is that 
fompley of beliefs and practices which we describe as 
Srnagio,’ That nobody is wiser or happier as the result 
of bl in demons, witchera, and the evil yoy or the 
cin of hua ein, Lacan ‘and Seana, 

il hardly be disputed, yet anthropologista oftn pl 
for tho preservation of cultures ef which theso aro 
Prominent features. ‘The British government has 
Abolished human sacriice throughout its dominions, 
‘and no scientist has pleaded for ite retention, yet, 
although more sensational, it is no more irrational and 
{nkuman than many other features of every savage 
culture. 

‘Progress can be achioved in two ways only, that is to 
sey, by improving the best and ‘by. liminating. the 
‘Worst, and by the worst wo can only mean that hich 
1S tho least humano, rational, and seientie. 

Te may bo urged that savages havo now so little 
fnfluonoe on human affeics in general that thelr survival 
in a state of savagery ean have no effect on the general 
‘poste of the race, “This rams extremaly doubt 

8 ease with Which men relapse into savagery and 
‘superstition is only too obvious, andthe continued 
xlstonce of reservoirs of undiluted savagery and super- 
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tition most make such rolapsos easier. Plague spots 
‘will remain from which the rest of the worl, ifit should 
‘over gota cloan ill of health, will inevitably be 
reinfected. 


"Tho wort ov ofthe day atise from the survival of 
savage Delioiyand of tho Kable of mind with ‘whisk 
Sich belie ovo nssosintod, "We can mover be really 
‘Filized unt wo are all cviizad, was 

‘One proper cours, then, in dealing with the sa 
races of our exypite, fa to Sry to civilize thom aa rapid 
Se peocib, By thts {do not moan thet thay shoud be 
SoMiped ef their ancestral lands or exploed in any 
‘way, but that we should bring to them Gur justice, our 
"itation, and our scence. ew will deny. thas thoas 
tr tein han gli whi sages have got, be 
nay elsim shat; though good for Buroponna, Shy are 
bed Yor Antica ‘or Attcann | That eartain foaunte of 
tar elvlantion ary be for Asitios and Aliana cannot 
fe dioputed, but these are also bad for Europeans; it 
i eurely imposible to maintain pestvely, as'meany 20 

7 implicakon, thay ‘up-to-date modicing, surges, 
Miaitatlon and tximtito agatoulfure are bed for anyon. 

Bomo imainiain that geod as thase-things ao, they 
aro good for savages only if the savages develop thorn 
fr Merosives. "We must then sonclide thas cue own 
‘cusational and heli ervices are bad for, becatne 
thay have in almost every caso had to be forced on local 
fathortice by tho contral goveonment. Te is pomibi, 
{hough highly improbeb that in hundred years 
tine’the olcinon Islanders will discover the inated ct 
Tnaking oloroform; mit wo sharetore dapeive then of 
Bow 

‘To'attomps to lay down any gonoral chime of ad. 
wanootent would by abourd, cate conditions difr so 
bnormously, but it i greatly to be desired that snthro- 
Dologits should array Shemales on tho ide of progrss, 
End'hot ellow their toionce to bo linked, nthe minds 














er of Buugpeen admabtrators or edeated’ one 
aavages savage. PY "RAGLAN 


Tos. Nang ‘st, ts Count in Nig 
fegar ofthe, Comins 
0 ee see tat 
peer ey tog re eee 
so sales wane pee 
funerary gifts, counters in games, for do: ting housés, 
Binary oi comes i pS aang ie 
See cmb goes othe sabermibie 
ee oe een coe a Aaa 
cotta Fes ats bce pas teu 
Ege ghd achat eg gr ear 
SS sine alle amet wos 
Sean ems fers oven ue wee 
SSS Seon oe ere 
a ere ae oe 
Soak peeping rere Eee 
pape kgtedeer ge tod 
Poe Nee hee 
Enis ee rire eae! Real oe pnd 
Eas ih Jed ee pee cae 
vam et goa hats Saif npoom 
Lees ome fi pe at i bhi 
see a ie ke Sua mode coe Pt 
Gecacline "Santee Seren 
an ae ee 
eae he ER 
san aera rea ac, the oe elt, 
Ss ek See eh, pong me Tos ies 
Sekar sem com Suse a 
teat se ae rae 
soe tae Tae pe ai oe 
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von, was that ‘evil ‘spirits might be decsived into 
{inking thet tho child was a slave (bought with cowsan 
fand therefore unworthy of attantion (eee my book 
Sudanese Kingdom, p. 300), “According to N. We 
‘Thomas (J.2.A.L., Vol. 52, 1922), among tho Edo of 
yawe, when a’ woman finds that’ sho is pregnant. sho 
‘takes & cowry, washes it with “medicine Pand tice it 
round her waist, No reason is stated, but the cowry 
in this oan’ Tn, hal te be a fort 

‘a protection against evil. All over W. Africa prognant 
‘women woar amulets of various, Kinds to. safeguard 
Uhemselves from tho witcherafe that would cause a 
migearriage. Witcheraft includes the evil eyo. 

Gowrie rw not (o far aa Thor) tad symbole 
‘of tho Barth-goddess, who is closely ‘associated with 
fctility, "But tortoise-shells sometimes are. (See P. A 
‘Talbot Southern Nigeria, Ui, p. 63.) Among the Ukelle, 
however, thre isa deity, called Alipa who i epresented 
byva fomalo figure holding « baby, fashioned from 

‘lay and decorated with cowris.”” (Talbot, Tt, p. 110). 
“The use of cowries in divination may be due’ to their 
suitability for * odd and even computations. But as 
the "peraphernaia' end “meieines of divine ar 
largely chosen for their supposed power of conferring 
fecondisight or of ‘opening the eye’ it may well be 
that divinors employ cowries bocouse of their resemblance 
to human eyes. That there is a senso of this resemblance 
is obvious from tho fact that cowries are used to represent 
eyes in the fashioning of human i ‘Among the 
‘Tiy, for example, in many of the sacred voico-diaguisers 
which pereonata the dead and are fashioned to resomble 
hhumani heads, “two cowries are fixed! in the wax to 
‘Took like eyes.” "(See Akiga’s Story, Oxford University 
Press, p. 226.) 

‘Thus, though the cowry may be an emblem of fertility. 
in many parts of the word, including Nigeria, there 




















4 strong Support from Nigeria for the view of Miss 
‘Murray that ia an emblom of the Numan oye. a such 
icwould poe oni be malo char agate i 
yo, as Miss Murray” suggests, but allo o. means of 
Aeating ano warding off miaervs forme of ich 
raft and of discovering other things which are normally 
invisible. Nee ee C. K. MEEK. 


The Cowrie Shell in British Cameroons. 
SimcWithwoerence “toMy Murray's ltior 
79 tis, 1030, 165) on the meaning of the cowie 
Sa eeopton ia taken to the, dations made 
sinsupportod by” evidence, Tf Mi’ Moray. mere ‘0 
yr PE consider Ghat ty" “itn my opinion that 
‘7+ eto eertons could pase, ut to say att 
+ Gowri and rays naw bean worn By mes and other 
+ Sle anteels as" Boquenily ee haa been worn by 
« omen" in'an amor unsapported by any evidence 
‘Would Min fosey rake ood foo omixon, pleas? 
‘To angourege Lee wil pry wn opinion, bare on 
twenty-five yon work fx Nigeria, whose population 
‘exceeds tweity million persons and where thp cowrie is 
Siirnenstely used (2) to surency, 0) se a charm 
Hip eri has ‘bom inthe nly "polaron 
104-400 tothe aquere mle 
T have seon inmumerable women adomed with cowrie 
sate ipo sn for oranpl, the Biolog 
{he Rev, Baaden's to bors on tbe Tgbo be of about 
{ve mitione: ‘but T have goon ver? few inen so adorned 
“fort pegchelogel aed thas ern ina 
« invariably op sex chats idan, gain the idence 
this easortion is not givan,. Contrast Ming Murray's 
Sinus withthe fellowisg =" Though savagos are by 
"Pigimoans doyoid of modesty, they ateach ne feng of 
«thane fo nakedness elf“ This nde eorroboraion 
“C BNRS poteble fg that wien clothing i fret named, 
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“i. hg mw dn sh oe, hit ema 
sis whe oo A eee ok wa Se 
Py a ory i ee iy 
6 Bieter, Fenders Se Hr Lenn, a 
fu Mts Sonate ah ie St 
fy ater Geers ie, te ee ae ied 
Meremeaniad, Wp Boot sr te photomphs 
7 ite Malet Xie Moony vie Se a 
< fe ploreg tia! sod tae ern F eve 
«aa a em pon net bop ech 
con blanc ee 
mp iaes 
prea ache atti eae e 

= a a cts ten i cay 
= Sis Senet the Br yg ecm ffi see 
= ee oes ey Src 8 bec o 
aca ean in Ba 
eh nA ne mete of pls 
Lorie Cae a icy cere 
phe dae ee rae ae as 

sibel Sa ekg ey oe ao to 
wee Sh ee aad et 
Se Se spec wep epee 
pipe op Spey eter pers 
eet he a 
5 oa aoe eran et By 
Eat ieee ete ot Banal oe aren 
Bey Sater, 12072 2), Beers by Sate 
es ones Aah ee oe Tink 
soars erect ee cera ang cea tet 
STE cent he ema eel 
sly cage, Shs he Betton 9 Dre 
Hey JO 5 ea, bee et 
nineties Grae ioe 
eee te cee atc degen oes 

Ene Gree ee, ant 
Eperenber rg epee spears 
© BRN hee ES mane ee et 
ola ewe age tes he rns i ee 
2 Rep ress et tae seal 
ee ee aaeg es ery ee 
“Sate es es ye Ew a te 
“sega sropee aeiet bie Sole od ees 
1 ie go bye Beet, ie Sa rel 
Beh ine tes Sb gees 
aus soe sa, A ey 
beh sere eed ra foes te Go 

Tae at an tines Set val vat 
Deemer Se a re eae ete 
Sans Sore acct as ora 
sae eee 

HOP, os was coat bs 
w aye ag Ml Mer sve ih pete be 
“pat tary SR eas a 
mena of sore a bl te emg ad 
whereas that for ‘the evil’ is sadly to seek. In 
Rites Oe ore te ce ay Smet tn 
Soe mi ea a ore 



































SNyymbolizo the female reproductive organs ‘and the 
‘ dyes may have played rome part in transforming to 
‘the latter the fertii 


of the former.” 











80 Stee nsee epee tee doa 
this stopping over a mummy or a corpse in 


Egyptian Fertility Rite. (Cf Max, 1930, 181; 1940, 45.) 
Grits’ lotter on a iaodern ‘ayption  fortl 
‘to (Mx, 1999, 181). ‘For « close Parallel outside 

Egypt to 

tie ope of reeiving udaitional lie; would sale hime 

Bort Report on the Census of India (1931), I, i, India, 

p03, 
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In Max, 1040, 45, Mt. J. M, Datta mentions two 
superstitions of tho Muslims of Twenty-four Parganas 
‘about the chameleon’ (premmably Lacerta ertstaa) 
fand the spider. Closely analogous stores aro told by 
tho, Sema Naga of the “giant: woodlous and. the 
spider (cf. Phe Sema Nagas, p. 250). The sand- 
iizard is Killed ‘by male (but ‘not by fomale) Sema, 
fon the ground that it calla the attention of evil 
spirite to the birth of male children (ib. 287). 





The Nokrom System of the Garos of Assam. 
(Cf Max, 1930, 107.) 
SiG. R.K. Mukherjt of the Tndian Musou 
alleges that in Stax, 1836, 84, on “Tho Nokeom 
System of the Geros of Assam,” I havo embodiod without 
fsknowledgmont certain extracts fom The Garor by 
Major A. Blayfa 
‘of thes "unacknowledged oxtracte refers to 
‘9 tramaation of tro i 
mong. 
“principal,” ‘chieg? or. head,’ and mongma means 
‘epbant? Of course I could exercise some chotoe in 
‘trantlating Jik-mamang, though * prizeipal "a the most 
suitable term here, ‘The synonyms‘ head * and “chief” 
hhave certain implications ‘which are not connoted by 
the Garo word mamung. Under these circumstances T 
hhed to uso the same term which my predeccesor also 
do "in, Rotupe der tho am, asealty T 
would request Mt. Make) . 
"free nine ‘mosan « + 
Giferens wey, with of 
falso refs to Kinguistc sim 
fand Playfair’s book, but unforeunately has nob given 
conte instance, 
fam aware that Playfair as described the Nokrom 
system in his sgotion on inheritance, although athe 
tion on marr ‘only cama mention 
of iewithout any details and it had been my intention 
to acknowledge this ina subsequent paper on Garo 
Inheritance, If Mr. Malhesji bad spoken to mo (since 
we meet quite frequently) T could have explained 
Ths postions . K. BOSE. 
Caicuta University, 


Snake-Vessle of the Gold Coast. (utrations. Cf 
82. The'two deewtogr ofan earthonware vost 
The'wo dctrlogn of an earthenware vesa i 
{Se mosoum ef Rehinote Calo Gola Couse 
esrb by Mrs. Ev Ls R. Meyorowits fa Max, 1080, 
58, wre omitted by an oversight for which the’ ett 
txprema his togret. ‘he native anmes of tho antes 
‘oproented on the ves are as follows: 
Tr Rainbow anaka, adobe, 
Eas ening te ine fe vo 
Th, a principal god Worahiped at Whyda 
3. (PLA, mg i fe ‘ . 
(PEs She protecting fetish of tho town of 
he uy f the 
4. Foy tha esenger of the god.” 
5. Dendegobiy tho rest iegiving. siako-wor. 
hipped at Whyah: 
6. Thee ghameleons, Ho, representing so, tho sun, 
1 Big. San paige gol td a 
atag, heb, ano, ost 
8. The double axe, Se = Bee 


fia. 
DE ing nat a 
ae EE st hate tebe coat 


10, Snail-shell, Abobo, used as a wateri for 
oa stil ring place fo 
11. Six spouts, also watering places for live snakes, 
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Fios. 1-2, sxaxe-vesser oF EaRrueNwAne, I THE 
‘MUSEUM OF AORINOTA COLLEGE, GOLD OOASE. 
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1. MANDORI: STONE 8: GENERAL VIEW FROM THE SOUTHWEST 





2 MANDORI: STONE C: GENERAL VIEW FROM THE SOUTH-WEST 


UNCUT STONES WITH ANCIENT ENGRAVINGS ON THE RIGHT BRANCH 
OF THE RIVER INDUS AT MANDORI, NEAR ATTOCK 


Compare the general view, figure 3 in the text 
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ROCK DRAWINGS ON THE INDUS. By Cuthbert King, I.C.S. 
BB Troe he antumn of 1090 fortwo andl a half years T was Deputy Commissioner of Attodk, 

the most northern district of the Punjab Province. My district was separated from the 
North West Frontier Province by the River Indus for several miles above and below the Attock 
Bridge. 

T had been studying the Kharoshti inscriptions in M. Sten Konow’s volume of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indicarum, and seeing that my district apparently lay within the area where such 
inscriptions were likely to be found, T began to make inquiries for them. 

In the autumn of 1931 I heard from M. Abdul Karim, then Head Boatman of the Indus Ferries 
at Attook, that there were rocks on the bank of the Indus some three miles below the Attock Bridge, 
which had some strange signs on them, rather like pictures. 

At my request he took me in a boat to the site, and there on the N.W.F-P. bank of the River, 
within the boundaries of a village called Darwaza (‘door ’ or ‘ gateway’), I made my first discovery 
of the Rock Chippings (Halristningar) which are the subject of this note. 

‘Very shortly afterwards I reported my discovery to Sir John Marshall, then Director-General 
of Archeology in India, who was living at Taxila just over the southern border of my district, and he 
very kindly sent me some officers of his Department to take photos and rubbings of the inscriptions. 
My wife and I conducted them to the site, and figure 3, taken then, shows the rocks and the 
draughtsman taking a rubbing. 





Fro, 8. OROUP OF LARGE STONES LYING ON THR RIGHT DANK OF THE RIVER INDUS, AT MANDORL, FOUR MILES 
‘DOWNGIREAM FROM ATIOCK: GENERAL VIEW ¥ROM THE SOUS, 
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This photograph shows the nature of the site, 
where the Indus, after passing for some six miles 
through narrow gorge, broadens out to a 
comparatively shallow reach between sloping 
sandy banks. At times of flood, and generally 
throughout the summer months, when the snow 
is melting in the Himalayas, these rocks are 
wholly or partially submerged. The other two 
photographs (Plate E. 1, 2) were also taken by 
the archeological officer at this time, and give a 


WH ANCIENT ENGRAVINGS, 4 
YEAR FIG. 4. 
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Bowie FROM ‘THE JUNCTION OF INDUS AND ARO RIVERS: 






good general view of the chippings on the two 
stones which lie just below tho main block. 
‘The stones are black basalt, which is general for 
several miles above this point on the Indus bank, 
and the pictures and marks are pocked into the 
stone almost always on a smooth surface, but 
apparently not artificially prepared. 

Fig. 2 shows a turtle-shaped rock covered 
with pictures of great interest, but I greatly 
regret that I was never able to get another photo 


Fic, 6, UNCUT STONE Win ANCIENT BNORAVINGS, 4} 
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of this rock, as on all my subsequent visits I 
found it submerged. 

I was told by Abdul Karim, who was then 
some seventy years old and who has since died, 
that his father had told him that these threo 
pieces of rock were originally one, and that 
the original rock had been broken by lightning 
some seventy years ago. This may be true, as 
all the three rocks show signs of violent fracture, 
and the technique and subject-matter of the 
chippings on all threo of them appear to be 
uniform in every w 

During my stay in Attock I visited the site 
several times. In the spring of 1934 I was 
appointed Deputy Commissioner of Rawalpindi, 
a post which I held for three years, and from 
April 1937 to March 1938 T officiated as Com- 
missioner of Rawalpindi Division. During the 
whole of this period I paid visits to the site every 
cold weather, with friends who were expert: ama- 
teur photographers, and they took for mo a series 
of close-up photographs of the inscriptions. In the 
‘course of these repeated visits I found numerous 
other stones within a distance of 300 yards up- 
stream on the same bank with similar chippings. 

Photographs of these markings, taken for 
me by Mr. Hopkinson, L.CS., Mr. Ian Boyd, RE. 
and Mr. Blaker of the Royal Signal Corps, are 
shown. One remarkable feature of these is the 
resemblance of some of the markings to Chinese 
characters. I have not however been able to 
identify any of them as such. It may be 
remarked however that these characters also 
resemble the stylized trees of the Swedish and 
Spanish rock carvings of the Bronze Ages. 
Some of these rocks are at a considerable distance 
(some 200 yards) from the normal bed of the 
Indus River, and close to the village. 

Tregret that on my last visit in January of this 
year (1938) I found all of these smaller stones 
had been buried under some 12 feet of boulders 
and sand by a recent flood. I should mention 
that the river frequently rises between 25 and 
30 feet and the consequent intermittent exposure 
of these rock carvings to water action has caused 
the markings to be more or less obliterated. In 
some cases they can only just be felt by the 





tips of the , but originally they appear 
ips igi 


to have been pocked about + inch deep. 

The breadth of the outlines varies considerably, 
but I should say (from memory) that the average 
breadth is about } inch to inch. 
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Alll these photographs have been taken after 
‘marking the incised surfaces with white black. 
board chalk. This work naturally requires great 
care to avoid bringing out accidental or natural 
markings, but I have erred rather on the side 
of omission of real (though faint) markings. 

About three years after my first discovery, 
Mr. Eustace of the LG.S. who succeeded me as 
Deputy Commissioner of Attock, brought to my 
notice a series of similar chippings on rocks near 
the Haro river, about a mile above its junction 
with the Indus, which is about 1} miles below 
the site where the first cuttings were found. 
Photographs of these stones (Figs. 4, 5, 6) were 
taken in June 1937, 

Finally in January 1988 I found some stones 
in the bed of the Indus a few hundred yards 
above its confluence with the Haro, also on the 
N.W.E-P. side of the stream. Photographs of 
‘these stones were taken for me by Lt.-Col. Winter, 
R.AMC., one of which is reproduced in Fig. 7. 
‘These photos were taken with considerable 
difficulty, as the Indus was deep and swift here, 
and the boat had to be manceuvred alongside, 
and held by the watermen with a rope from the 
rock, ‘The markings are slightly different from the 
ones at Darwaza, but the technique is apparently 
the same, and the rock is again black basalt. 

Sir John Marshall considers thet these markings 
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are of the late historic period. His successor, 
‘Mr. Daya Ram Sahni, points out that they are 
very similar to many rock-drawings of the 
medizeval period in these parts of Indi. 

Tt is possible that some of them were designed 


THE VADASTRA CULTURE OF THE LOWER 
James H. Gaul, Harvard University. Tustrated. 
Gg Strieres in 1902 publihed «ceramic 
series from ‘Magura Fetelor,’ near 
Vadastra in Wallachia, which are typical of 
several other sites on the Rumanian side of 
the Danube. Recently the Narodni Muzei, 
Sofia, kindly allowed me to have photographs 
taken of similar wares found at Gakmak-Tepe, 
near Gorna Monastirica, in north Bulgaria? 
originally published by Mikov as line-drawings.2 
These sherds (figs. 1-23) are from hend-made 
vessels. Sherds 1-4, 11, 14, are of grit-tempered 
dlay, dark-grey in colour, ‘The others have 
"T¥or footnotes ace p. 72 at end of article, 
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to commemorate particular events; Fig. 8 may 
represent a treaty between two chiefs concerning 
fishing rights on the Indus. 

‘The triangular object in Fig. 9 appears to me 
to be a boat or pontoon which is being drawn 
overland by a yoke of oxen. If this is s0, there 
are remarkable ritualistic parallels in Sweden, 
and also, as Mr. Miles Burkitt has pointed out 
to me, in the Iberian cave-drawings. [Is it not 
rather a cart seen from above—Ep.] The 
occurrence of the solar, wheel is also noteworthy. 
‘The object of this note however is not to suggest 
theories, but to give to experts a rough idea of 
the facts, and to solicit their assistance in a 
more scientific examination. 






Fic. 8. 


FROM SANOE SITE AS 310, 7. 


DANUBIAN AREA: SOME COMMENTS. By 
vegetal temper, the colour of the paste varying 
from. black to red. ‘The exterior surface of the 
sherds varies in colour from black to red-brown, 
and is usually highly burnished. The interior, 
of similar tones as the outside, is relatively less 
burnished. 

The decoration of the sherds is characterized 
by deop incisions with a resultant patton of 
“raised ’ rectilinear or curvilinear lines. Straight 
lines, zigzags, meanders and spirals are common 
motifs. Some sherds had parts of the bumished 
surface removed, leaving a ‘ sunken’ field, which 
was cross-hatched. ‘The incised or excised areas 
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originally were filled with white chalky paste, 
still visible in fig. 11. fas 

‘Two other sherds were collected; one an 
inturned rim of a bowl with vertical ripples on 
‘the shoulder exterior, the other the outcurved 
rim of a small, dark-brown, burnished, Gumelnitza 
type bowl with vertical groove-cuts on the 
lower exterior of the body. 

‘Two clay figurines were also recovered. One 
(fg. 19) is a grey-brown female torso, with raised 
breasts and rough, incised ornamentation, forming 
a panel on the dorsal side. Such ‘ panel-back ' 
figurines frequently occur at eastern Buropean 
neolithic sites. ‘The second figurine is of red- 
brown clay, with double finger-pinchings on one 
side, the upper pair pitted, a mouth-line of three 
pits, and a circumferential band of double pits 
enclosing the face. 

A typical Gumelnitza bone figurine was also 
found (fig. 18); it has pit-eyes, incised lines 
denoting facial features, and ‘ clothes ’ or decora- 
tive details. Similar ‘ wasp-abdomen ’ figurines 
(as distinct from flat-based and_ split-legged) 
have been collected at Bulgaria‘ at Gniliane near 
Sofia, Tell Ragey, and Sultan. 

‘Three fragments of stone celts were discovered, 
one a part of a widebitted shoelast variant, the 
second a half-drilled (hollow drill) small adze, 
and the third the bitt-end of a perforated axe. 

‘The group of sherds is identical with Christescu’s 
series from ‘Magura Fetelor’ (figs. 4-24). 
‘The ‘Magura Fetelor’ site, probably a settle- 
ment mound and not a necropolis as described 
(Le., p. 167) was dug to a depth of 4-20 m. (i.e, 
to virgin soil), but no stratigraphy is said to have 
‘been observed. From Christescu’s text, however, 
some observations may be made and certain 
deductions drawn. 

Bowls with an inourved rim (Christescu, Lc., 
fig. 3/1 and 36/12) occurred only to two metres 
(Le., p. 169 and p. 186) from datum line. Plain 
ware sherds with profiled rims (Lc., fig. 36/7, 8, 13; 
fig. 38/4) occurred only to a depth of 2-50 m. 
(Ce., p. 187); tubular cord-handles also persisted 
to that depth. “ Vers 2 m. de profondeur” (Le., 
p. 189), also were small, fine, black, biconical 
bowls with a sharply inturned rim (Lc, fig. 39/8). 
The coarse-ware cup with an over-reaching handle 
(Christesou, Lc., p. 192, fig. 32/5: 41/4) was found. 
at 2m. A miniature cup with oblique mouth 
(Christesou, p. 192, fig. 44/21) occurred at 0-80 m. 
‘Handled jugs and those with lugs likewise came 
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from above 2 m. (lc., p. 170). All of Christescu’s 
Group TIT is said to have beon found “vers 2m. 
“de profondeur” (Lc., p. 194). This group 
includes a spheroid jug with a straight, outset rim 
and incised decoration (Christeseu, fig. 27); 
an open-mouthed bow! with a notehed rim and 
‘incised decoration (Christescu, fig. 20, 2), and 
squat jugs with band handles, a few bearing cord- 
impressed designs (Christesou, p. 194, fig. 27, 3-4). 

Group I, the incised-excised ware, appeared 
predominantly from 2m. to 4m. “Les tessons 
 eommencement—A partir de 2 m. de profondeur 
“ —4 apparattre dans les quantités de plus en 
© plus grandes” (Lc, p. 170). One vessel is 
cited as having been discovered in pieces “entre 
“2 et 3-50 m.” (Le, p. 182); one was at 4 m. 
(Le,, p. 185); another at 3:20 m. (Le., p. 185). 

If an inference is to be drawn from the stated 
citations, it would seem that the upper level of 
‘Magura Fetelor, from the surface to a depth of 
ca 2 m., displayed a pottery change® in contrast 
to the lower level, in which occurred the typical 
“Vadastra Culture ” incised-excised ware, thus 
indicating @ significant cultural difference and o 
Inter date. In architecture, “a partir de 2m. 
“Ja situation change un pea” (Le, p. 170). 
Bowls with an incurved rini, bowls with an 
outeurved rim (to which a rod-handle might be 
added to make the hendled jugs), cups with an 
overreaching handle, globular jugs with incised 
decoration, and cord-marked ware, all found in 
‘tho upper level, make sufficiently impressive 
list to justify this deduction. 

‘To the lower level (or possibly the upper found 
at 2-50 m. (1, p. 191) ) should belong the plain, 
open bawls (l., fig. 31/1, 2) which may be con- 
sidered as ‘drab’ ware in comparison to the 
gandier excised pots. If really found at that 
depth, it is difficult to believe them to belong to 
“an older, not yet defined culture.”* 

‘The date of the Vadastra culture is difficult 
to ascertain. Copper fragments were found at a 
depth of 3 m. in Migura Fetelor (Christesou, 
p. 203), and copper objects frequently occur in 
Gumelnitza sites, but only rarely in those of 
Boian A. The clay ‘panel-back’ figurine from 
Gakmak-Tepe is identical with two specimens 
from Vadastra (Lo, fig. 43/4, 5; No. 5 was found 
‘at 4-20 m.). The bone figurine from Cakmak- 
‘Tepe is typical of the Gumelnitza culture, as is 
the rim sherd of the fine ware. 

However, rippled sherds in the Vadastra 
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development may berelated to similar occurrences _ Nestor described the Vadastra culture as a 
in Boian A material on the one hand, and to “developed phase, run-wild, of Boian A.”* 
those of the middle levels at Vinéa on the other. Vadastra sherds were found preceding Glina IIT 
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ware’ at Corabia, and “ad Dadovicesti the 
“ Glina III level directly overlay a Vadastra 
© stratum, so that the Vadastra culture is to be 
“ paralleled with Gumelnitaa A” (Nestor, Le., 
footnote 103). In 1933, Nestor (22 Bericht, p. 56) 
equated these two cultures. 

If the Vadastra phase corresponds to Gumel- 
nitza, then the upper level (‘A’) should strati- 
graphically equal the Glina III-Schneckenberg 
manifestation. Cord-impressed sherds® and over- 
Jooped handles are common to both phases, and 
should equate them stylistically. 

Beyond the lower Danube draitiage area 
affinities with the Vadaitra ('B) culture are 
hard to find. ‘Those with Butmir are more 
apparent than real. However, the incised ware 
from Phthiotic Thebes (Wace and ,Thompson, 
Prehistoric Thessaly, 1912; fig. 113), which oc- 
curred above a Dimini stratum, is strikingly 
similar, This correspondence may afford a 
eross-check for dating. It is demonstrable that 
the Gumelnitza phases had relations with the 
Barly Helladic development, although the per- 
tinent chronological aspects remain obscure. 
If the ‘Vadastra B’ culture is equated with 
Gumelnitza, then temporally the resemblance to 
the Thebes sherds would be explicable, although 
still vague. The ‘Vadastra A’ corded sherds 
thus might be correlated with the Early Helladic 
IIL corded sherds at Eutresis, which is permissible 
‘wemporally, for the Eutresis sherds were “not 
“all in well-stratified areas, but one at least 
“ belongs to the end of E.H. IIL” (Goldman, H. 
Excavations at Butresis, p. 123). 

‘As intervening links for a ‘ corded’ migration 
might be mentioned, in addition to the evidence’ 
accumulated by Fuchs? for a ‘ Nordic’ invasion, 
a newly discovered cord-impressed vessel (now 
in the Prince Paul Museum in Belgrade) of the 
late neolithic Srpski-Krstur phase on the Yugo- 
slavian Tisa, two cord-impressed sherds in the 
Ni§ museum, and a cord-marked sherd, remark- 
ably like those from Eutresis, from BreSovo in the 
Maritza drainage-basin in central Bulgeria. In 
Bulgaria stray battle-axes are abundant." From 
Macedonia might be added the debatable ‘ corded * 
sherds from Hagios Mamos and Kritsana,* 
and the battle-axe'fragments of the Early Bronze 
Age. 

‘These additional finds might strengthen the 
theory of a ‘corded invasion” into Greece, but 
certainly weaken a Nordic origin in favour of an 
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Easter one." However, the fact, remains that 
no closed ‘ corded.” discoveries have been made 
in south-eastern Europe, ic., in the Balkans 
cord-impressed vessels or sherds have not been 
recovered in association with battle-axes (with 
the possible exception of Hégias Mamas in 
‘Macedonia : Heurtley, pp. 83, 86) : Childe (Max, 
1931, 135) believes the ridged Higias Mamas 
battle-axe to show definite relations with the 
Middle Kuban period type of the Caucasus). 
The occurrence of stray battle-oxes in this 
extended Aegean region (the Balkans) is, of 
course, no necessary sign of a ‘ corded” migra- 
tion. 

As a counter-claim to Kossinna’s theory of the 
Nordic origin of the Battle-axe Folk,* with their 
correlative Indo-European speech, is the Pontie 
primary focus lucidly championed by Childe 
(The Aryans, London, 1926); in 1936 Childe 
only affirmed the language-culture correlation 
with an “if” (Die Indogermanen, p. 580); it 
still remains for him a theory in 1939. But 
‘transcending theory are Persson’s assumptions 
concerning Asine and Hellas end the first Indo- 
European or ‘Greek’ migration into Greece 
(Bridin, 0., and Persson, A. W., Asine (Stock- 
holm), 1938, p. 433). He writes:—" At the 
“beginning of the Middle Helladic period 
“ (circa 2000 p.c.), there occurs a break in the 
“ development which can only be explained by 
“assuming a fresh element of people on the 
“ Greek mainland... One may be justified in 
assuming in the immigrants to see the first 
“ Indo-Europeans . . . (who)... came very 
“ jikely from the Upper Balkans .... In favour 
“ of the connection between the MH. culture 
“and the culture of the northern Balkans 
“ speak the similarities in the funeral habits, 
“ viz, contracted position, pottery, axes per- 
“ forated for a haft, the use of stag-horn for 
“ hafts ... and as picks, further clay seals.”” 
Where the ‘Upper Balkans’ are located is not 
stated, nor are the ‘northern Balkans’ similarities 
documented. However, Heurtley’s Prehistoric 
Macedonia implicitly refutes these connexions 
by showing Macedonia’s prehistoric cultures, 
which occur in an intervening area,—to 
primary Aegean-Anatolian relationships, save 
for Neolithic IL and Late Bronze Age-Lausitz 
northern affiliations. Explicitly, contracted 
burials occur in Early Helladic times in 20 graves 
at Hoghios Kosmas near Athens (Mylonas, G., 
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A.J.A, 38 (1934), pp. 258-79). For the pottery in 
‘question (grooved burnished ware) Persson finds 
analogies only in the distant Austrian Mondsee 
pile-dwelling culture (Persson, p. 262) though 
comparable wares occur at least as near as lower 
Macedonia, in the Early Bronze Age (Heurtley, 
pp. 167-197); stag-horn hafts and picks are 
‘common Thessalian Neolithic traits (Wace and 
‘Thompson, Lo., pp. 42, 72, 84, 125, 169). The 
“clay seals’ are one clay seal of oylindric shape, 
which has, according to Persson (Lc, p. 239 and 
fig. 172, 9), its nearest comparisons admittedly 
at Troy, Bos-hiiyiik, and the Barly Hittite levels 
at Alisher, Because the Troy seals are of clay, 
and because their decoration is linear, Matz 
(Die frithkretischen Siegel, Berlin, 1928) is quoted 
1s considering them to “ show northem influence.” 
Persson indeed ends thus: “ this seal of Balkan 
type found at Asine, with exact counterparts 
“ in the ILV strata at Troy, is of importance as & 
“ contribution to our understanding of the first 
“ Aryan immigration.” 

‘But Persson can find specific analogies for this 
seal only in West Anatolia. In the Balkans 
(Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Macedonia) such a form 
has not been found. ‘ Pintaderas ' or stamp seals 
‘ocour frequently up through Danubia as far as 
Bohemia,!* as clay copies of Asiatic stone seals.7 
‘Summarily, the Balkan ancestry of Person's 
seal is doubtful, and the first Aryan immigration 
into Greece cannot be safely suspended to such a 
suspicious object. 

Each of Porsson’s postulated ‘ Aryan’ traits 
becomes relatively invalid upon re-examination. 
It is unfortunate that his conclusions have been 
reiterated and apparently partly accepted in at 
Teast one recent general book on prehistory 
(Childe, op. cit., p. 72). Yet it is believed to be 
here demonstrated that the postulates cannot be 
documented. 

Evidence is, however, slowly accumulating of 
the presence’ of cord-impressed pottery and 
battle-axes in the Balkans (Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Macedonia) which may point to a ‘corded’ 
invasion of Greece from South Russia. Thus a 
restatement of theory might entail :—(1) the 
association of Indo-Buropean-speakers with battle- 
‘axes and corded ware; (2) the invasion of these 
peoples through Bulgaria and Yugoslavia in 
time to leave corded-ware'* and/or battle-axes 
in Macedonia and in Early Helladio IIT at 
Butresis; (3) the sudden appearance of battle- 
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axes and (even more important) of drilled axe- 
cores (indicating manufacture of tools a 
weapons in loco) at Middle Helladic Asine 
(4) the general conflagration occurring at, the 
end of Early Helladic times in Hellas (Frédin 
and Persson, p. 433); the close association of 
Greck place-names and M.H. sites (Haleys and 
Blegen, ‘‘ The Coming of the Greeks,” A.J.A. 32, 
1028, pp. 141-164). Such a theory is attractive, 
if unproven. And if the postulated incursion 
into Greece from Pontica did occur, then the 
upper level at Vadastra may mark a way- 
station. 

T Ghristesca, V." “Les stations préhistoriques do 
“ Vidastra,” Dacia, XI-1V, 1932, pp. 107-225. 

* Twith to thank Dr. I. Velkov and Mr. V. Mikov 
for pormission to republish these photographs. 

*Mikov, V. Jevestija Bulg. Ark. Inst 
363-68. 

‘Mikov, V. Izv. Bulg. Arh. nat, VII, pp. 183-214. 

* CE, Christesou, Le p. 173: “Ne pouvant pas 
* tingue, straiophiquoment les diferent groupes 

‘Christescu's comments on his vertical section are 
confusing. On p. 1692 “*Jusgu’’ 2 m. de profondeur, 
Sta terre ne renformait que des feagments oframiques 
© do In catégori s+ + patinge eb & décors 
“ spiralosmeandriques incisée ou excisés.” On p. 170: 
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«ANA 420m. apparatt In tore glaio . . . Les 
‘vases a décor par incisions profondes ou excisions, 
“ apparaisent’ jusqu’a. la dernitre profondour.” So 
that" juagu’s 2 m. de profondeur on p. 169 must 
‘moan from the bottom upwards 

Nestor, I: 22 Bericht Rém.Germ. Komm. p. 81. 
‘The plain war pot-tand illustrated in a plato of the 
Vedastra culture (Plate V 4) Nestor designates aa of the 
Gumelnitza culture (p. 57). Te doos not come from 
Migara Fetelor, but. from «different sito, Magura 
‘Cetato, near the same (Vadastra) village, which Chrstascu 
Alosoribos as being ofthe Sultana aspect ofthe Gumelnitea 
culture (p. 224), 

“Nestor. "Zur Chronologio d.ramanischischen 
Steinleupforeit,” Prach. Zu, 19. 

"In the Schneckenberg culture (not in Gline II), 

ted at six ston. Scbroller, H.: Die Stein und 
Kupfererzit Sicbenburgens, p. 04. 

1 Fuchs, 8.1 Die grichiochon Fundgruppen der fridhen 
Bronetzit, Berlin, 1937. - But for a stringent review of 
Fuchs’ thois, ef. Bitte, Germania, 1999, pp. 60-06. 

3 Mikow, Vir Predistricealt Selita "i Aahodki'» 
Bulgaria. Sofie 1933, pp. 35-50. 

W'Hourtley, W. A. Prehistoris Macedonia, 1086, 
p83 and fg. 464. 

1 As do Childe’s reasoned arguments on chronologioal 
‘grounds in Die Indogermanen- sind Germanen Frage, 
(Leipzig) 1986, pp. 510-530. 

4u'Six wore found in the Barly Bronzo Age levels at 
Thermi. “CE Lamb, W., Bazavations at Thermi, 2986 
p. 182, and Childe, JJH.S., LV, p. 86-8. 
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4 Kossinna, “Die Ureprong der Urfinnen und 
‘“Urindogermanen,"Mannue, 1,1, and Die Indogermanen, 
Warburg, 1921. 

* Childe, V. G., ‘The Danube 
pp. 79, 93, 103, "290, 351, 414; 
235-45. 

¥ Chikle, Dawn of Civilization, 1939, pp. 59, 81, 88. 





in Prehistory, 
Matz, Le, pp. 
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But Hourtley, P.M, p-116, bolds for a Danubian source. 
3 °'Tho specific emphore-form used as a trait by 
Fuchs, has been shown by Bittel to be Aegean. Ger- 
‘mania, XXIII, p. 62. 
4 Frodin and Peron, op. eit, p. 247. Batilo-axes 
likewise aro not proM.H. at Eutresis. Goldman, op. 
it, p. 200 








Special M 
35 
Tho Special Meeting of the Institute, held 
at Cambridge on 24 February, was no less con- 
spicwously successful than the first in this now 
‘which took place at Oxford on 2 December, 

1939 (Max, 1940, 3-8), and the very high attendance 
of members and guests at both ‘mectings renders 
virtually certain the retention of the innovation, 
originally a wartime measure, as a ent 
addition to the annual programme of the Institute. 
Among the first of tho leamed societies to resume 
normal activities after the outbreale of war, the 
Institate has s0 far been able to maintain a full 
programme of forinightly lecture-meetings in 
London, and it is hoped that continued support 
‘of these will enable it to provide a forum for.the 
‘expression of new views and tho exposition of new 
material, as Jong es mectings in London are per- 
mitted ‘by circumstances beyond our control; 
it is with all the greater pleasure therefore that the 
popularity and success whioh have attended the 
‘extension of the Institute's activities to the Uni- 
versity centres outside London can be recorded. 

‘The Institute is greatly indebted for the efficiency 
of the ar its to Prof. Hutton, to Mr. 
Driberg of the School of Archmology ‘and An- 
thropology, and to Mr. Paterson, Curator of the 
Museum of Archwology and Ethnology, where the 
‘meeting was held. It consisted of 8 papers, each 
‘of about half-an-hour's duration, followed ‘by a 
short period of diseussion; the subjects covered 
inehuded primitive economic and political systems, 
dicteties, ‘culture-contact, and archeology. ‘The 
meeting’ began at 11,80 am. with two ‘papers 
before lunch (which was provided at St, Catherine's 
College), and tho afternoon session was brought to 
‘an end at 5 pm, when members and visitors were 
the for tea of the School and tho Musou. 
Not the least interesting contribution to tho success 
of the meeting was the series of special exhibitions 
arranged in the main hall of tho Museum, most of 
‘whose collections have been removed to places 
of safe storage. Altogether the mecting afforded 
an excellent opportunity to Fellows and others to 
become better acquainted with the activities of 
the Cambridge School, and this contribution to the 
maintenance of touch between the Institute and. 
the: Universities must bo ‘a5 one of the 
most. hopeful functions of the series so happily 
initiated. 

‘Summaries of the papers are appended in the 
order in which they wore read. 


held at Cambridge: 24 February, 
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The Economic Organization of the Bhotiya. By 
8G Nebendu Data-ttajumder, MA, BL. 

‘The Bhotiya,  Mongoloid people of Tibetan 

origin, live in the eold and arid inter-Alpine valleys 
of the Kumaun Himalayas between the Great 
Himalayan Range end tho ‘ibetan water-parting 
or the Zaskar Rango. ‘The paper read was based on 
iteraturo published between 1882 and 1938. 
‘The two predominant features in the esonomic 
Ute of the Bhotiy are toir fot and hard, con- 
sisting principally of yaks, jadbu (erosses betwoen 
yaks and common hill catile), ponies, sheop and 
oats, and the carrying trade they undertake betwoen 
tho sib-Himalayan region of Kumaun and Wester 
Tibet. During’ summer months they travel to 
‘Tibet with merchandise, the most noteworthy 
exports being food grains, sugar, tobacco, brass, 
copper and iron. In tho ‘winter they take goods 
from Tibet to. tho’ sub-Himalayan’ region, the 
principal items being borax, salt, wool, yaks" tals, 
fand ponies. ‘Their chiet means of transport is 
provided by sheep and goats. 

‘The Bhotiya also practise agriculture, which is 
based mainly on torracs-cultivation with a simple 
hoe. ‘Their dress consists of home-manufsctured 
woollen stuffs, the industries of spinning and of 
weaving wool being confined to men and women 
respectively. They are well acquainted with the 
use of motals and build permanent houses of stone 
and wood. Tt is possible to place them under the 
heading of Pastoral or Higher Pastoralists in the 
classification of primitive peoples adopted by 
Hobhouse, Wheelet, and Ginsberg. 


The Political System of the Anuak. 
87 the" viingo ‘ongmization of Anvakdand 
‘villago organization wakland was 
described and it was explained that in part of the 
country each village is under a headman, whilo 
in the rest of the country villages are ruled by 
nobles. One of these nobles possesses certain 
emblems which give him royal status. The history 
of the Royal House is the history of the circulation 
of these emblems among the nobles. Inter-village 
relations, mode of succession to the kingship and 
‘rank, have changed from one period of Anuakhistory 
to another. 
Diet and Race. By L. F. Newman, M.A., FIC. 
GB Tee,Peper stress the importance of critical 
work on the physiology of food and dietetics 
8 9 factor in the development and culture of man. 
Anthropologists had worked on the anatomy 
of the skull, Duckworth and others had shown 
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‘the value of information obtained from the skeletori, 
but little or no attention had been paid to the part 
played by nutrition in human progress, ‘The 
physiology of sex was often over-emphasized but 
Gioteties were equally important. A great deal of 
information on food and ogrioulture in the past 
could be obtained from epic. and folk-story. ‘The 
seeds of the prosperity of the Isle of Britain dropped 
by tho sow Henwen afforded a statistical record 
‘which could not be improved by modern methods. 
The meals of Achilles before ‘Troy were another 
example, and the introduction of new foodstufis, 
fr erops was an important factor in culture. 

‘The paper dealt with the suggestion of Armitage 
that salt consumption was connected with body 
pigment and colour and the type of diet available, 
Salt was a most important food constituent and 
the one for which thore was a conscious craving. 
Bunge and other biochemists had shown that the 
soditin percentage in vegetable foods was low 
‘and potassium high. ‘These clements were botter 
balanced in flesh foods and it was the herbivora 
who eraved salt. Rice was an exception as the 
sodium content was good and rice eaters did not 
require much salt, 

‘A selection of mices was quoted and their dicts 
‘and salt intake (a8 sodium chloride) compared with 
colour and accessibility to salt. A number of 
Indian races wore considered, and their diets com- 
pared and correlated with physique, and stamina, 
‘Tho conclusions of MeCarrison, MeCoy and others 
were criticized. 

‘The place of digestive stimulants in dicts was 
Aiscussed. Curries, faggots, piokles and other 
flavourings were used to rolieve the monotony of 
insipid diets especially when conditions of life were 
‘also monotonous and artificial. ‘The place of 
cannibalism in diets was of interest and an attempt 
‘was made to separate ritual from a conscious liking 
for human flesh, or @ mere protein hunger where 
other forms of flesh were unobtainable. Taboo 
‘and prohibitions were often based on sound physio- 
logical and hygienic principles andthe use of 
‘high,’ decaying, or preserved foodstuffs was also 
discussed. 








Aspects of Culture Contact among the Eskimo. 
BQ BY. 2, Poteron, MA, BSE PRS, 

‘The Bakimo offers excellent examples for the 
study of culture-contact. A fairly uniform culture 
has been in contact with many aspects of European, 
culture through traders, whalers, missionaties, 
explorers and anthropologists. ‘The results are 
therefore varied, but cach contact pattern by its 
very difference ‘throws more light on the others. 
Moreover the time factor can be studied because 
contact has boon established at separate periods, 
‘while outlying districts also offer serial examples of 
culture change. 

A scheme Was presented, necessary in a very 
cursory manner, showing four sequent stages in the 
caltard pattern of the Eskimo, particulars attention 
being paid to social institutions (treated in the 
anthropological, not the sociological, sense), and the 
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relation of the individual to the society, including 
forms of group eonseionsness, leadership and such- 
like. The four patterns summarized were the (1) 
indigenous, (2) {nitial contact, (8) adjusted, and 
(4) reaction pattoms.” ‘The results can be expressed 
sort in. &” graphical fashion, In tho necom- 

ving figure the horizontal co-ordinate " 
ime with the four pattern stages indieated. The 
Vertical co-ordinate represents Stability of Culture 
Pattern, the higher the point the moro adjusted. and 
‘more integrated the pattern. Curves A and B re- 
present the conditions of “social and. individual 
Srganization within the society respectively, and 
the two sets of curves represent two groups in whieh 
‘the selection of eultural elements hus been wn- 
controlled (X, traders, whalers, ete.) and controlled 
(%, anthropologists) 





Several points emerge from this study -— 
(a) With unoontrolied contact there is a rapid 
acceleration towards conditions of social and 


{individual disorganization; whereas the process 
is much slower and not so intense with controlled 
contact, 

12) Social institutions react more quickly to 
contact than the individual. For example tribal and 
political systems, territorial and group ‘conscious 
Bets, change. before economic and class complexes; 
‘whereas during controlled selection there seems 
to bo no such dichotomy. 

(@) The condition aning ‘out of uncontrolled 
selection, where there is a minimun of both social 
and individual stability, is here termed the * fluid 
‘state.’ Tt is in this condition of “ degeneiacy,” 
WW & often popularly and mistakenly called, 
‘hen the society reaches a erisis, and when it may 
die out, No such eritical fluid state was reached in 
tither of the two known cases where selection has 
been controlled, 

(@) As. adjustment proceeds within the un 
conta conta! grouping, sei and individ 
complexes do not keep. instep. ‘Tho result ise 

iopowiant potter within eho adjusted society. 
‘Witk contra slection there's litle sign of dis 
cordance of pattern, 

“@) Uncontrolled selection tends to. produce a 
stable society more slowly than controlled. 

(j) The reaction pattem shows that uncontrolled 
selection tends to ‘ccentuate ‘conflict. stimulating 
factors such as, for an example, a nationalistic 
group consciousness, 
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Te is suggested that a proper estimation of such 
processes, and the application of the obvious prin- 
ciples, within the numerous contact areas of our 
Colonies would go far to assist the administration 
in establishing conditions of peaco and stability, and 
further, the value of controlled contact, under tho 
fee of the anthropelogt cannot bo sree too 
highly. 


‘The Archwology of the Santa Elena Peninsula, 
QQ Ester 80.1.8. Bushnet, Md. PSA 

‘Tho area, whose archeology had not previously 
been studied, lies on the Ecuadorian coast near 
its most westerly point, immediately north of the 
Guayas Estuary. ‘The work, which was spread over 
a number of years, was dono by the lecturer while 
hho lived there, A general account of our present 
Jonowledge of Heuadorian archeology, was given 
first, and the differences between the Andean and 
coastal regions were emphasized, with the reserva- 
tion that a limited area in the southern part of the 
Andean zone, which had not yet been properly 
studied, would probably prove to be related to the 
coast. "It was pointed out that the Santa Elena 
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Peninsula was closely related to the Province of 
Manabi, which lies to the north of it, and that 
objects irom at least two out of the threo cultures 
established by the leeturer on the Peninsula could 
be recognized among Saville's undifferentiated 
material from Manabi. A more remote relationship 
‘between these two areas and the northern coastal 
‘provinco of Esmeraldas was indicated, ‘The extent 
of the Inca conquest of Ecuador was briefly shown, 
‘and it was mado clear that no evidence of their 
presence was found on the Santa Elena Peninsula, 

‘Threo cultures were found on the Peninsula, of 
which the oldest, the Guangala, and the latest, the 
‘Mantorio were widespread, but the intermediate one, 
‘the Engoroy, was limited in distribution. ‘Thoy had 
not been found in superposition, since the sites 
‘were, in every caso, underlain directly by Pleistocene 
deposits, but there was no doubt about their relative 
ages, because the Mantefio had boon found associated 
‘with Inca remains in Manabi by Jijon y Caamaiio, 
and objects derived from the Guangala had been 
found in an Engoroy cemetery. Some outstanding 
features of tho Guangala and the Mantofio Cultures. 
were then described, but lack of time made it 
necessary to omit the Engoroy. 
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Akig’s tory: The Ty Tribe as seen by one of 
its members. Tranalated and annotated by 
1 enna he ies ond matte by 
Bee gery aster’ 
Ain gees oh how eottahe aes oe 
I eer ei, 
Beta 
Akiga’s story is not an autobiography, but a com- 
es ta rtgan,etalnerapiy, es 6 2 
Ss or acuen Nees oetee ween 
SPE ae Nee Niwa foppeny norm 
Se ane toe Sota eral 
Renee eee ane stat hi one ben 
Bat boston fa wien bye mame of be ck 
Pepa ec ee ea 
Eg ge ey ee 
Pano cn’ nga St ate ate 
pam inthe engage a th Fae ee 
Fon eye po 
‘ieee Demeceoe ing eleen  Sea 
See ea annem eam, eae ang 
ree cs oc aaa ohShaten thes 
Fee Tae 
Spree ot el 
Here A with acount oft erigin of 
« a tag Bb ith cmos of te iin 
rity Bc cab a pane bal or 
oss Hp eno ation a sets al AS 
RS eee are, eae, fas She 
wet cre Caer heal athe he Pe ae 
Seer ae pe he Chante Bere 
Pear certian 
ere cy oe oe fe eae a ae 
Se a Eo 
Sa 2 See new yoy an nats 
ade or er ey eat aac nae 
prey perry ogee egeens 
Sa beh aa ie Now oul Ncnosene 























Girls are refusing to marry men with the old marks, just 
fs marriage by exchange ix being replaced by bride- 
ico aystem. 

Chapter IT deals with ‘the Homestead and the Farm, 
and chapter TIT with "Marriage and Tvibal Organiza 
fon." This is perhaps the ost interesting chapter 
in he book,” Among the iv the principal form of 
social grouping is. the comparatively” small body of 
asin! Yelatives which contin (or sed £0 cn 
‘Stitute) a unit for the purpose of effecting marriages by 
exchange. ‘Then there is the slightly larger group of 
Those weho cary out together eertain magicoseligions 
ites, Next there is the. still larger. territorial group 
Jenovm (rather ambiguously) as a. ‘kindred,’ which 
serves ay an administrative unit. ‘Then there i the 
clan, and it is interesting to note that the majority of 
the clans ave two divisions which sme reputed 2 be 
Saif brothers by the same father” The ‘entire. tribe 
thas also. doal grouping into‘ cireumelsed ” and 
“‘unoircumeised,” but this grouping does not serve any 
social function, and eiroummeision is, im fact, general, 
Dr. East suggests (p. 105) that the ocourronce of female 
soestors in family trees four or five generations beck, 
Indicates thet the tibo waa then pessing from mother” 
Hight to father-right. But this doas not follow. Where 

fon have polygyny, it is quite Dataral and ‘normal for 
ne sctiod of a social group to trace ite descent from one 
of the wives of the reputed ancestor of the group, ard 
Sthother section from another of the wives,” © 

"The marriage systema of the Tiv are complicated, but 
Akiga explains them all with great clarity. "His opinion 
{p. 122) that the bride-price form of toarsiago Jenown 
38 Fem was not in steel a form of marrioge at all is 
‘Questionable, since it exists im numerous other triben, 
Sido by side with tho exchange system. Under the Ken 
system tho children belong to” tho: mother's growp, 
‘Sthereas tinder tho exchange ayatem they bolong £0 ths 
Tather's. However this maybe, it is cloer that masrings 
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by exchango ae, the, pivot feature of, the, ssl 
‘organization, and its sudden abolition by the Govern- 
‘meat shook tho tribe to its foundations. The change 
meant that-no man felt he had a vight to the castody of 
hhis own childron. It interfered. with tho rules of 
exogamy and substituted an individualistic form of 
"ating, for tho totalitarian conoapt of the exchange 
group. The chango. was fevoured by the “younger 
Benetton, but abuses eoult havo beon removed and 
fdjustmonia. made gradvally without destroying the 
solidarity of tho tbe, 

ors IV. and V. deal with the. magico-eligious 
Delite and practices of the paople. The nsoount given 
of tars that dynamic quality which enablon a man 0 
fave control over his follows, whether by witcheraft 
‘oneery, oF what we should eall mere "force of character, 
‘san important contribution to the anthropology of 
W."Attice. ‘But tho chapter must be road with dis 
crimination, for itis clo that Akjga, who admite that 
he himself acquired a reputation for fano and invented 
tales to. support this character, has been himeolf the 
etna migr tle "Government oa, ton 
‘eppoae to have been led astray by storioe of magica 
‘murders and cannibalistic feasts, a though they were 
real a thy real in a deplore campaign of pe: 
Sccution, “Tho authority of the elders hed been. bavod 
gn tho belief in ago, and many unscrapalous elders 
fad expleted “this belt for their own ends, but 
it'veas A fatal mistake to rogard all thoes Who’ were 
credited with azo ag members of a dangerous socrot 

when most of them were in roalty pillars of 
authority. 

Chapter VI deals with ‘The Individual and The 
Groupy, Chapter VIE with ‘ Diseases and their Troat= 
Stent, and Chapter VIIT with "Chiefs and Administra. 

lion.’ ‘Th. pre-Administration times tho ‘Riv had 
dirum-chiets Por ‘tor agbando," and this in regarded by 
leg ta strange iatfation’ The name’ tre derived 
by him from the Hausa word for bull toro. But the 
oot for, in the seus of Chie, is found in many parts of 
Afvion (eg, tore among the Kiboma of Congo, ‘ole 
among the Seke-Bulu of Gaboon, o and ton among the 
Nii of the Cameroons and the Nae). In the Southern 
Provinces. drum-chiofy and drum-titles are common 














‘nough. The early chiefs sppomed by’ the. British 
swore iowa deriaively ag "blade European,” and poopla 
turd to aak What sort ofa chai tia who gove Found 
‘this paoo, and thn tring cass in tho nt of the 
+ day? "Not ‘merely had the chiefs no o 
authority, but their distrits had no round sociological 


basis.” In 1684, the entire systom was reconstructed on. 
the basis of clans, fifty-five in mumber, cach with a 
council. An obvious objection to the new system will 
bo tho wnwieldinese of the councils, and the inauffiont 
scope fr ren of abit t0 rin to ponion of adercip 

‘Akiga is"not sparing in his ritisism of British 

Adiinitration Ho pros 9 beh rds aim 
‘poet, but we suspect that he often ings to himself 
fhe song of Soy Smath 
“Cithe good of ancient times let others state, 
‘think it lucky Twas born so lato,” 

‘This summary hardly doce justice to the varioty and 
excellence. of Akiga’s work, nor to the compatence of 
Dr. Hast's running commentary. “Dr, Bast never 
agempta to ovado a lieity he ‘Govorament of 

igeria aro to. be congratulated for making possible the 
publication of Adiga's Story, expecially es tho “atory™ 
Zontains a good deal of critcam which ie hardly fair o 
{tho Governmoat.. The Intemational Institute of Ariean 

‘and Cultures, to, has done good serviee in 
shouldering the expense ‘of publication, “Gs Ke MEIC. 
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jambuti-Pygmien vor Ituri. Ergebnisse zweler 
Forschaspreisen Zu den Zentraiatrianischen 
Pygmien.. I. Band. Geschichte, Geographi 
| Demographie und Anthropologie der 
a 
ambuti "(Belgisch-Kongo)..Mcin. fnst Roy. 
Colon. Belge: Sectsei. nor et pols Col. 4 Pome 1, parte 1. 
By Paul Schebesta, fig 2 arene: 1938, ‘Seo yr bly, 
Ba map 1, pla. 32 and text figures 16. Price 260 fr. bal. 
"Bhin large and slaborately-prodtiood ‘volume {2 an: 
rnoxmced aa tho Ast of a sorise of threo dealing with the 
‘Bambuti pygmios, to. be followed by a parallel ssrios 
dealing wh the Nogrtor of Asia.” ‘Tho two together 
‘will prosant the material collected by the author during 
Iie expoditions to the to continents, and thoy have the 
eral title Die Pypndensdlker der Erde, This project 
The pygmy poops of the world ae not 
yemy peoples of the wor com. 
anunitien, and Shoy have been studied more by both 
physical and cultural anthropologists than many 
Primitive groups that aro muah larger. “Tho report 
Toviowed i a notablo contribution to our knowledge 
‘of ono of tho largest to which tho author had 


ously mado a contribution of ostatanding iempor- 
Eanes.” ‘The question of, the ongin and relationships 
of the pygmior has been discussed at great length, and 
P. W. Schmidt, to whom this volume is dedicated, has 
taken a prominent part in the controversy. Like many 
othors in anthropology, it is more likely to bo steled 
by new evidence. than by further discussion of that 
available at. present. 

‘Tho fmt. pert deals with tho history, geographical 
distribution nd environment, and demography ef the 
Bambu poop, who ve. inthe puoval forat 
surrounding the River Ituri in the north-east of the 
Belgian Congo. It is estimated that they number 
about 85,000, forming about one-thind of all Contsal 
‘African. pygraics. "The ‘popblation is believed to. bo 

















inoreasig ight in spite of tho high infant mortality. 
‘Dio nacond act ot tho volume’ duly with phyiel 
charactor, data being given first relating 10 blood 





Sortie ad de Stale tet 
Scr eer eames 
Saran eit, Meuse’ Pe 
High “a'ietadeetiie G2 sects Eee 
inh dane Mec aa 
Seeial ten Menara target 
Parca at ee cond ener 
Ata imac es 
Sey eer a ec ene 
li Neah alo ae 
TAG Sows Scr anand 
Sane Eivees Tyas ee 
sue gees De maori 
a, Sy unc pt af eta 
Bens Uo Tenant 
yee ake gama genes Gare, 
feo realy Sa dntea 
ate i ore acca 
Sovgel aerate to aie 
ota es sii mice te, be Ream 
unter den Ressen und Vélkern Erde.” The fact 








that they are specialized is domonstrated in this volume, 
Dut it is another mattor to show that they are also 
‘peculiacly primitive in a zoological sense,and this question 


{snot discussed adequately. ‘M. MORANT. 
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g tte Nilo Sudan; Brana Pritchard, Wichraft, Seal Sytem of th, Zuus; aon and Boone, Tes 
Saale cnt Mepis een trices, Puchoaf, Panpludes do Congo Bele and Horkonita: Beto 


Kingdom ; Hunter, ‘Reaction to Conquest ;’ Stayt, ‘The 
Banenda; G. W. Murray, Sons of Lahmaet ; Shaporo, 
The Bantu-speaking Tribes of South Africas ‘Kzigos The 


OCEANIA. 


Some Modern Hawallans. By Ernest Beaplehol. 
University of” Hawaii “Research Publications 
No. 10. 171 pp, Price 
‘This small od is the ropertof an exceptional 
detailed investigation of eulture, contact, in Hew 
conducted under the auspices of ‘the 
“Anthropology and Soeiology in the Univ 
‘Starting with a bref muinmary of tho historeal bec: 
rund, Dr. Beaglehole shows how a not inconsiderebls 
fawaiian civilisation broke down as a. result of the 
presure ‘exerted on it by. “Amerann “eultare.” The 
Tristan religion ‘was substiated for tho traditional 
beliefs various local institutions such as the monarchy 
disappeared, and zal olding took the pace of te 
ancient fu jem, "The ‘how. pensant-propeietors 
‘uffered exploitation at the hands of the Westersure anc 
aeduelly tho greater part of tho land ‘pemed into 
jeriean, ownorehip. ‘Aetally, however” the spea 
‘with which tho white man attempted to impose his own 
culture on a lees udvanced indigenous one was too great 
for its success to be senured ‘without. delay, and tho 
characteristic ‘values of the people were too. deeply 
fmbedied in thei lives to be entirely Changed within & 
short space of time, The new felis of work opened to 
‘the Hawaiians by Ameriean commercial enterprise were 
‘not immediately” congenial to their temperaiuent, ad 
the economic inducements offered were hardly sufictont 
to\stimulate their enthusiasm. Dismissing the natives 
1 lazy, tho Americans furthor complicated matters by 
importing labour from China, Japan, and the Philly 
Pines. Dr, Beaglehole pointe out thet this estimation of 
the Hawaiian ae lazy" entinely due to the lack of 
omprcboon f hn ideal “ho work tll and the 
ar wage it brings in ate of little importance to 
hative in omparison with the Jere whi goon with 
loss regular or loss lucrative employment. Consequen 
the ‘averago. standard. of living of tho ‘Gawalian is 
extremoly fow. To obtain is laure and bave time for 
Seoreation, which tually includes taxi sides and visits 
‘0 the enema, ho is often content, as De. Beaglehole 
PMfor this inner satisfaction, to live poverty 
istriokon in erazy aback on a vacent lot.” 

Athough the American veneer is yearly increasing in 
thickness, various aspects of native culeare aro still 
ty tapecially_ in’ tho conventions of family 

‘omporition of the household, for example, i stl 
ona Rnship bang and often extended over ber 
Sf generations. "Adoption continues to be. almost as 
‘common as i was before the advent of the Americans, 
‘whilo ideas concoming tho relations between the sexes, 
Including mariage, remain widely diflerent frm those 
of conventional Western morality, ‘The loss of a great 
[past of home lf, however, and the intense Amerioanian- 
tion of the young have given rise to a confiting outlook 
ind difemeln ata bores the generations 

. Boaglahole has taken great pains to view as com. 
probenaively as possible the processes and problems of 
Sultural tranoiticn, accelerated in consequence of strong 
‘utede infvence, "Ho auegests that under sach circum: 
Stances there are normally three attitudes thet can be 
‘dopted by the natives withdeswal from the fight, 
coupled with a glovifleation of the past; an’ active 
Struggle Lo achieve better adaptation to prosent con: 
ition; or a pasaive drift towerds whatever social aad 
conomie haven thare may be at hand. 
































3 tha an vires owt ofthe dear 
‘ovidenco of the permanent interest of the boo 
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may aaa © Balt of tntenee cultural | pressures” 
oye De. lin his concluding paragraph, 
‘ho Hawaiian has changod-—from n stone age fo an 
age ft acinar, iors a rightly to 
capitalistic democracy, fiom the morals and teligion 
ot pagan Polynesia £0 those of Main Street. ‘There 
“have been lags and rotreat, resistances and dis: 
«Hsing to fe whos rca prota of change, 
“The Hawaiian of to-day” may woll ok to the past 
“Bs foundation on which ffl for, he utr, 
om hia peculiarly Rolynesian heritage he may woll 
“salvage anld consciously cherish certain rocial valuss : 
“values of solfthelp, ‘mtual assistance, co-operative 
‘living, values of Biendliness and. generosity.” These 
“values are’ positive and social, ia the sense that they 
‘Will enrich the personal fof ‘the individual, end 
“ peshape entor iuto the new cultural forms thet are 
; beng volved in Hawai ne dominating tanto dene 
‘becoming tho amalgam of a social life ia and through 
Which divers cultural elements Srom ‘Orient. eed 
“ Oceident can be blended into a new cultural integra: 
* ton HC. R. PULFORD WILLLAGS, 
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lations founded upon, them to an analysis of the socio- 
logical signieance of religious texts, ant to an exam 
nation of the range of metaphorical and homonymous 
tanges, "To eita an analogy, wwe ourselves tse tho torm 
“eroation "for the commogony’ and algo for Boris gowns, 
without implying that the latter are in snyaray derived? 
from tho former. Mrs. Handy's theory of Marquesan 
crete work nouns to be Zounded upon, Buropens 
tlaboration rather thanuupeneriginl Polynosian concep. 
“Tike so. many current Polynesian shonogrepin this 
q 








(pp. 45-0); in thin comparati 
‘ranges literally, from China to Pera in search of paralols 
for examplo, she aska whether Marquosan and othe 
Easter Polynesian stonework may have been derived 
from the latter. provenance. The answer is. simple : 
Perhaps it was, and perhaps not; ill probably 
never know; and in any ease the problem hag not the 
slightest bearing on the important scientific issues 
discussed in the oarlior part of Mrs, Handy's work. 
POY RALPH. PIDDINGTON, 




















ippines. A Nation in the Making. By 
Feliz M. Keesing. Issued under the auspices of 
the University ‘of Hawaii, and the American 
Council, Institue of Pacific Relations. Oxford, 





ol: was wstten fo soni, high soo and 
colleges, an 2 edification of the general publi 
‘especially in America, which knows very little about & 
peopls,of whom much is heard in political discussion, 
th as to whether the Filipinos are ready for political 
independence, and also whether their goods and labour 
‘ought to be admitted to the United States. ‘Tho author 
hha provided w very good introduction 0 » dincusion 
of ‘thew problems ahd to an understanding ‘ofthe 
people. Ho shows that the Filipinos are essentially 
People’ in a transitional stage, both of culture and 
economic organization. ‘They aro a very mixed people, 
‘and have repeatedly been subject to interference from 
outsiders, anxious to exploit the islands to their own 
‘advantage. But Spanish and then American enterprise 
‘having improved tho moans of communication, one of 
the results is to-day a growing sonso of national con- 
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sciousness among a previously heterogenous and divided 
Popalation 

‘Phe people aro inereasing in numbors, thoir land 
produces commercial products stich ax sugar, coconuts, 
Tescco, lumber, and, recently, gold, rads has increaged 
rapidly’ but is mostly in the sands of foreigners. ‘The 
‘nuin problem ie that of the postion of the gicultural 
‘worker who is fn not cases tenant to a zich exploiting 
landlord, to whom ho isin debt, and who is bo iat 
position to control his vote. ‘The landlords havo been 
Eeseribed sa cross between an ‘nglish countey gene 
dtm on Aine art-policiat and Span 

sndeo In somo of the pioneer bets where there are 
Enuall independent farmers there haa also loon iuch 
Poverty, especially as a result of tho depression, but the 
Eopendence on a money income is not very groat, and 
the Filipino has not» wostern industrial standard of 
Tiving. 

‘ia because of the dopendent postion, economically 
and polteallyy of 20 many Filipinos, that many of to 
nore thought pnernen fr tha their approaching 
Independence. will be ‘nominal, involving ‘tho 
dlomtsation by a small wealthy group. The key to the 
politcal problem is im this case, as Sn 30 many others of 
Ealtore contact, largely one of eoonorie alleviation. 
‘ROSEMARY FIRTH. 


By Makereti. Collected and 
London, 1988. 
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352 pp. "Price 163. net 
Jn. this -book ‘the reminisconces of a. famous 
Maori indy’ of rank have been carefully recorded ant 
tdited "by ‘Mr. 'f. 'K. Ponniman.. Unfortunately, 
Makeross incl of any conception of what itis mportane 
to'record about a primitive people, and the personal 
character of her approach, produce an incoherent end 
highly alized piotro of Mor life Thro ar, per 
ticularly on socal orgenization and marriage, undor 
imonted end swooping generalizations which are. mean 
Ingles oF misionding. Apart from some uaefl observa. 
tons on foodegeteiig and ‘material colture, there is 
litle to interest tho serious atadont of Mao culture 
{Nor sun it be recommended to the general readar as ai 
fccurate or comprehensive delinestion of pre-aro 
Sao RALPH PIDDIN 
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‘The Individual In East and West. Edited by 2. R. 
98 Ee rey ree at 


e107 pp. Price 7e. 6d. 

While modern peychology and sociology 
creasingly insist that the individual i the universal unit 
of society, it is apparently still possible to overhear in. 
fan Oxford lecture room that “che individual hag been. 
“discovered by Christianity.” ‘This chance remark 
suggested tho thome The Individual in Bast and West 
for tho series of lectures which have been reprinted in. 
the present volume. ‘The contributors are specialists in 
such subjects as Hinduism, Biblical History, Grose and 
Chinese Philosphy.” Thoy. examine the relation of the 
individual to the community in their respective fields 
of study, and show that the problem has exereised men’s 
‘minds from the earliest times, 

‘Professor Maxote for the primitives, upholding 
their claim to individual existence, sinoe they possess 
such institutions ag that of individual marriage, Nor 
does he allow that backward peoples are unable to give 
expression to the relationship between the individual 
‘and the community. “He shows, for example, that the 
Arunta belie in churinga is “a doctrine of the 20 
"does equal justice to tho principles of individual 
« idontity and of racial continaity.” 








‘Those lootures should bo of educational value not only 
in Oxford but elaawhero, 
‘©, MARGERY LAWRENCE, 


‘The Nature of Man: Studies in Optimistic Philo- 





Sophy. By Elie Metchnitoff. London : Watts 

99 Iain Ca Pape eit 
on plates. Price 53. 

To appriiat the mort ofthis litle wore on mnt 


remember that itis not merely a translation but also has 
been “revised and brought up to date,” and thet the 
suthor died in 1816.‘Th thet i the dsharmonies cf 
‘nature (man's ligestive apparatus and reproductive 
‘system, social disharmonies, and too early death) and 
how to remedy them. Religion and philosophy have 
led; science alone can do something. “If a man 
complains to his physician of uncontrollable hunger 
and thirst, hos not told that itis wrong t0 be greedy. 
“and that ‘the fault ean bo mastered by strength of 
“mind. . . . ‘Those who hunger and thirst after eternal 
“ life ough to be treated by men of science.” ‘To live 
happily one shoald live naturally’ and aetomplih all 
natural acts, and apparently one should, after reaching 

‘certain age, also cultivate a desire for death, 
CANNING SUFFERN 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Prehistore Sites in Ontario. 
Seren ate ett vo pearnos (1998, 1090) 
1000 sxcesieiat ei in he Stanton “Deett ot 
Ue Snr aril en y te Mum o Ans 
pology ot ths. Uniersty ot atcanas hes pale 
Perel which wil ho of invert to sealers of MAX. On 
See Coca Tan anon the maton nou Klaeasy 
fine Ger hawe bees Ru en beens ee 
Bech of Unseen a elvetions of 38 ond Bb feet 
ibve" tho present nko level “Ome of hese ‘ton Sie 
Heer he Rae serigsk ia dorian ste 
(1040), pp. 193-199, by B. F. Greenman and George 
(eet PP eanloy Bt the Dapartese of Ceslogs 
oF onan UF chien, Wea he cinta oe 
the ae tt ff and sae hn Nips wag a 
ser Pri soto 
slartsve tates endo 
real antacreper ware Kull in watoriid gravel 
ithe other sito ofthe sume age, near Killamoy. 
site Cited, ac loalltof 60 oo boxe the 
pront level af Lae Boron with an andguty of om 
BGIO' to's 009 yours be’ mamoemunie Ute’ tnd no 
isplement af old’ stone were fount Atifacts 
Hata uc iarg tien aolectapers and choppers 
core al oPaumector oalvthe inplome of 
seit fee Snes a hing he lib howe 
ae a ree eters und ony to tho top so 
Siggsing' poe vest compte Site sa 
MES, oars ont slay end one hoary ssoured 
sen eaten depth at nealy thes fot wth no 
Hie raenttnte Seen the suton, a Sab pd of 
SE Se eerie Ba nde ater of quasi aad 
Bere cre, aan aaeiam of hea aia woen 
pavbine ta fakes mech worn tyr water action, 
Fee ree La alan bean gv in tas 
waa Sete the material und on fle ae 
Bie , Mey aerisa Ho ten to thinly fot fr 
Fee te tty rate astion. “Er Fe GREENMAN, 
University of Michigan. 
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the Great Laos, assigns an 
year to this tito. Pottery, 
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Cowries 
{01 1 foun cownlos worn both 
Fone Pati Albania ood fa Doi 
1 dh ue ae ae eke aan wor bys ne 
Boe et ee es ation, alongwith Biss 
ao ee ae animal’ Sof ast could 
Bens (othe hed sale ects, “Thay warded off 
dears she Pures, vas Bea rere locky” They were 
the Bea Bye and ib om some ‘wom wore 
art A ere ihak many of oe pendants 
‘Rapti 08 Nenlnces cong, ety rosin ct 
dat dangled or ore Albania wt Soria quantities 
EF oadsy coin ad cownien ware sewn om Grn’ 
ben 2 erat ali, as prstooton 
‘Ry Old Albanian guide, Marko, had  doop belief in 
ent oid Albanian gue, eran) end vay 
ep Stn ce tn atu wee to voy 
re fon eaint noo and ov spr 
ber ea it. E. DURHAM, 
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tteou ombroened with «pattern of eppliod cowry 
fore usually, however, this is « male privlloge. and 
always seems’ to havo Toference to status, generally t0 
that ofa. warrior with particular associations with lea 
taking, though sometimes also the associetion 
{eiumphs of Venos rather than Mare (vide The Angamt 
Nagas, pp. 24, 25, 27, 300). In either caso there so an 
{inplicie Mesociacion with fertility values, and it is eon: 
ceivable that the cowry ted to the wrist of cad Lhota 
{Sr ngitt to the demon on the soad to the Village of the 
Dead had once some ‘now forgotten aisociation. with 
yebith, though a more pronaie currency value ie perhaps 
ore likely. Cowries aro also vised. by the Angemis 20 
rake eyes for wooden states and figurines, 

‘As roparda the references to. Yotpos and poreus the 
ey to th use of the latter, at sy sate, is surely to be 
found in ‘the shape of the cowry ahell which is Broader 
ae one end than at the other. Ie isin fact, wedge: 
Shaped, and the skull ofthe pig is also wedge-shaped and 
feo seponnted for onan in more oF ieee 

onalized carvings in the Naga Hill. ‘The Latin 
Adjective soreinus and tho expresion enpue poret-are 
both’ of a edgar of ttle, and it 
seems likely that noms supposed. similarity of shape is 
eryonsble for the aogition between he. fenae 
ental, cowries, and pigs oF, at least, pigs’ heads. 
mpars the German Hure ‘whore, and'the French 
ure one aig of sw ah, Wath aoa by 
‘and Scott with Xotpos. Te ts possibly significant 
that the "who rect a menhi to represent the 
i'n at, alo ball up won platform 
ce apparently to represent the female, 
oii et Sut E pltioun mua bo aarrowee ob ob 
end than the other, 4c must be wodgeshaped 
ee orroN, 
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supply intending helpers with a copy of this memoran- 
dium git shall bo glad to hear from anyone interested 
The Folklore Soci, TV. GRINSELE. 


clo Royat Anthropological Institue. 


RoclePictures in New Guinea. trated. (Of. Mas, 

1939, 173.) 

104. Seether, 1090, 178, by J. Réder, on eek 
Patina i Now GuscarT sus marge ts 

oad tn ar Ta ocalion shone platings Reseed 

Ep Woe Strong in 025" ao Rarer dneeran have 

"ac mado? 


"What carrying ous feld-work in the Tenga Group, 
Bizmarek “Archipelago in 1989, for tho -Anatralian 
Natlonel Resoareh Council, Y came acrons rook: pictures, 
Sie similar typo to thove desoribed by Mr. Rode. The 
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northern coastline of the island of Boieng, Tanga Group, 
{i formed for the most part by & eeriee of ragged line. 
Stone lif, whieh riao'90 20° 190 fost shoot from. to 
Soeun, "T bave no, double thet no white man had over 
‘inted this past of the daland before my coming, and it 
vras only whon amy native guides ware convinced that 
ny euroaly’ could only’ bo atiafed bya. personal 
‘Sxuminaton of soveral caves in the elf to which they 
had referred, that T'was shown the path down the fao® 
of the almost perpendicular Himestone wall 

‘let tnyset Gown, hand over hand, by zoeans of vines 
which grew in a crevice of tho elif to'a nazzow lodge 
‘bout halfway down. “Aer olambering along this ledge 
for about 20°yards, I entered a cave th the aide of the 
‘i about 12" fest long, 10 fot deep and 7 feet high. 
Rising fom the contre of the Moor to the To0t of tho 
envem as limestone colamn about 18 inches in 
‘nmoter, Both this column (Bai-1f) and the smooth 
‘white walls and coiling of tho eave were covered with 
Thundreds of paintings in red oshre. "Fig, 1 shows the 
Interior of the eave (naif) showing ‘the type 
fod position of tho paintings. Tho reproductions ‘re 
‘ot to zcale. They axhibis vo different characteratico, 
(1) ay are sown drawn with he en a lags 
Fetetng vi (2) in thes cn ey are den with 
Fine pnting downwards asin fg: (3) In sormo casos 
the nie pola in dittrent dvetoan, (0) Oten the 
Hee i Heleted "(Sg 2). (6m several sae the 
Human (#) Sgures tak on s herriagbono pattern (Bg. 2). 

‘Tio sero lie all the ches on the! lend, dS 
name, ‘Teves celled (Wfna[tjraf) which Hterally trans 
Inte means "the cavlconnediad with/iove- magi’ 

‘My informant explained to me that if one wished to 
pecform the lovertte connected. with this particular 
Siig at tao ‘Mined s sharp tarus-boner's So 

‘of food, “oblained. a bone, 
botelaut and nome red ochre, Ths equipped; the pore 
former clined down to the tave and, mixing the cone 
‘vith rome spitle in the palm of his lft hand houod his 
ght foresnger to mark out, either on the’ wall of the 
‘ave oF on the cantral column, two human igure cloes 


+ Bai If ig the native name for the column. Ifa the 
‘Dengan for ‘fire. 


together. Ono of thos» figures represented. the 
Detlomer and the other the wornan who owas the object 
Gfie lover, he prformer then dipped the ti 
bone in the oohie-spittle mixture and pieroed the betel. 
mut with tho bone.” twas only necesinry to offer the 
betelnut to the desired woman and the magical cizeuit 
‘was completed. 

yaks tl me gat thi fonn, of loves, 
Aiko all othorson the iland, was tho specifo property ol 
‘few mon who bad inherited it fom thelr athors or, 
Ia requentiy, thelr mothers" brothers. Tt had beet 
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practised for genorations and there did not seem to be 
ny reason to believe that the paintings in the cave 
‘were ' prehistoric.’ ‘They are definitely part of tho 
culture of, the preient-day occupants of the Tanga 
Group, and are equally definitely wssoviated with love. 

. FL. & BELL, 
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A CHATELAINE FROM COORG, SOUTH INDIA. By IM. B. Emeneau, Ph.D., Yale University. 
1 0! Tn Essays Presented to C. G. Seligman (London, 1934), Louis ©. G. Clarke, in his article “ Modern 

“Survivals of the Sumerian Chatelaine” (pp, 41-7), discusses the distribution, geographical 
and historical, of the chatelaine, é.e., a combination of toilet implements, typically threo, tweezers, 
toothpick, and ear-pick, either hung on a ring or secured by a burred pin through the ond of the three 
implements, The le makes it clear that we have here a unitary combination of implements, 
‘and the distribution is of interest, as well as the changes, in the way of elaboration or degeneration, 
that the combination shows in some of its occurrences, 

On p. 43 Mr. Clarke says that “In India the ear-picks and tweezers are very common.’’ I can 
corroborato this from observation, and have also seen several examples of the typical combination of 
threo, secured by a pin, and manufactured in some cheap white metal. Theso are common articlos of 
sale in the bazaars of South India certainly, and probably in the north also. 

One of the elaborations mentioned by Mr, Clarke is the addition to the three of a sickle-shaped 
object, which he interprets as, perhaps, also a toothpick. It occurred in Roman timos in the form 
of a singlo implement with ear-pick at ono end and sickle-shaped blade at the other; it is not made 
cloar whether at that period this object occurred as an addition to the three in a chatelaine, Howover, 
‘Mr, Clarke’s Fig. 3is an example of the combination of four from China, probably of the Tang dynasty, 
and he mentions its occurrence doubtfully in Kazzan graves of the ninth century, and with the further 
addition of a brush among the Lepchas. A French seventeenth century chatelaine has the sickle- 
shaped object, and an eighteenth century specimen from Holland is plausibly interpreted as having 
a debased form of the sickle-shaped object among its implements. ; 

‘The accompanying plate shows a chatelaine from Coorg in South India which probably contains 
‘as one of its implements.an adaptation of the sicklo-shaped object. Fig. 1 shows completely an 
article which is part of the traditional ceremonial dress of the men of the Coorg community, a warrior 
caste who are at the top of the caste-scale in this area of the Western Ghats and are the landowners. 
‘The knife is worn in its sheath of plantain-wood (teak and ebony are also used) mounted in silver, 
pushed through the sash on the man’s right side-front. The hilt is of silver, and both it and the 
sheath have some slight further ornamentation in gold. The chasing on hilt and sheath is sometimes 
filled with red lac. ‘To the sheath is attached an elaborate chain terminating in a tassel, all of silver, 
‘and to the latter is attached a double silver chain which hangs over the right hip and is fastened to 
the upper edge of the sash at the middle of the back by the hook fastened to the ring at the end of 
the chains. To the ring is attached a semi-circular plate of silver, from rings on the diameter of which 
hhang the five members of the chatelaine, also in silver. They are in order from left to right in the 


























photographs, a model of a gun, tweezers, toothpick, ear-pick, and the sickle-shaped object in question. 
‘This Inst is shaped after the model of the latge Coorg sword, and is so interpreted by the Coorgs. 
It ‘is :probable however that we aro dealing hore with an adaptation of the well-attested 
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sickle-shaped object noted by Mr. Clarke, the 
model of a gun having been added in com- 
paratively recent times as a companion-piece 
after the sickle had been re-formed. into the 
shape of a sword. Our interpretation of the model 
of the sword would undoubtedly be buttressed if 
clear cases were reported from India of the 
sickle-shaped object as a member of chatelaines. 

‘This article of ceremonial dress is possessed 
by every Coorg man, since the ceremonial dress 
is still frequently worn. It is made by the 
Tocal goldsmith caste. In all cases but one that 
J observed the metal employed was silver; the 
exception was a particularly orate. one, in 
which all silver parts were replaced by gold, the 
wood of the sheath was replaced or covered 
where it was visible by mother-of-pearl, and 
‘there was some use of jewels on the pommel, 
which was shaped into the form of a parrot's 
head. Antique specimens probably exist and 
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might show ovidence of the evolution of the 
chatelaine; I have not seen any such specimens. 
‘The publication of some specimens of the Coorg 
knife by the Hon. Wilbraham Egerton (afterwards 
Lord Egerton of Tatton) in An Illustrated Hand- 
book of Indian Arms (London, 1880; 2nd ed. 
A Description of Indian and Oriental Armour, 
London, 1896) shows that it has not changed in 
essentials since that time. In the matter of the 
chatelaine, Lord Bgerton’s descriptions do not 
make it clear what the implements were that 
were contained in the specimens that he deseribes ; 
it is clear however that there were five implements. 
‘Three other specimens described by him, from 
Malabar, Hyderabad (Deccan), and Gujerat, have 
similar ‘implements attached, but no exact 
description of these is given (references in 
2nd ed. are p. 82, Nos. 99 and 105, and p. 13 
No. 723; and to the Coorg knives, p. 82, Nos. 
102-4, and p. 163, No. 80) 





BLUMENBACH’S CENTENARY. By Sir Arthur Keith, M.D.,F.R.S. Johann Friedrich Blumenbach, 


b. May 11, 1752—A. Jan. 22, 1840. 
10 We, 2: 7, Bameeec, Profemoe of 
Medicine in the University of Gottingen 
died in the opening month of 1840 he had 
enjoyed for half-a-century @ fame such as has 
fallen to the lot of few men of science. The rising 
young anthropologists of England—James Cowles 
Prichard and William Lawrence—modelled their 
methods on his and dedicated their books to 
him; Sir Joseph Banks, President of the Royal 
Society opened his portfolios and cabinets to 
him snd made him gifts; the Royal Princes of 
England were sent to Gottingen to listen to his 
lectures; the Princes of multi-state Germany 
vied with each other to do him honour; Géttingen 
made him free of municipal taxes; his university 
which he served for 65 years, worshipped him; 
learned people from all countries of the world 
crowded his lecture theatre; seventy-cight learned. 
societies were proud to have his name on their 
honorary list; new species of animals and 
plants were named after him. ‘Famous explorers 
‘offered him the best of their treasures 
And now, after a century, Blumenbach has 
become, for most of us, merely aname. What has 
happened to make him so remote a figure? ‘The 
truth is that between us and him there lies a 
century of revolution in anthropological thought. 
In the year of his death Anders Retzius, the 
Swede, read his first. paper on the classification 


of human skulls by taking measurements of length 
and width, thus introducing metrical methods 
to anthropology, and ever since our subject has 
become more and more ntetrical. Tt is true that 


rom an engraving, 





his Dutch contemporary, Peter Camper, had 
sought to measuie the angular projection of the 
face; Blumenbach found the facial angle of little 
help in distinguishing one variety of mankind 
from another. Just before 1840 ‘Thomsen and 
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Nilsson, of Denmark, had opened a pathway into 
the prehistoric past, and ever since their successors 
have been revealing early forms of man and of 
implements of which Blumenbach knew nothing. 
At the same time all his observations and 
opinions on anatomy and physiology were being 
outdated by the discovery that the human body 
‘was made up of a vast conglomeration of living 
microscopic units or cells. ‘The basis of human 
embryology was being lid; how the human 
‘embryo arises and develops was unknown to 
Blumenbach. The science of Genetics has been 
formulated since his time, ‘These are some of the 
barriers which a century has raisod between 
Blumenbach and us. But the chief has yet to 
‘be mentioned. Blumenbach accepted Genesis 
as authoritative; his successors seek elsewhere 
for guidance; everyone of them has become an 
evolutionist. 

T should be dealing very unfairly with a truly 
great man if I gave the impression that Blumen- 
bach was an unyielding creationist. I will 
quote a passage or two! which will serve to 
illustrate his attitude to Creation, his felicity of 
statement, and tho charity of his judgments, 
“very paving-stone in Gottingen,” he writes, 
“ig a proof that specios or rather whole genera 
“ of creatures must. have disappeared.” “Now, 
those familiar with the medical men of the 
eighteenth century will know of the great von 
Haller, physiologist, anatomist and man of 
letters; he, was the exemplar which Blumen- 
bach—and ‘also our John Hunter—wished to 
copy. Von Haller regarded the idea that nature 
could extinguish or erente species in modern days 
1s a dangerous error which would be “ sapped 
“up by the atheists, to demonstrate the in- 
“ stability of nature.” This, declared von 
Haller, “‘ must not be, for if order in the physical 


3 Tam glad to have this opportunity of acknowledging. 
‘my indebtédness to an early enterprise of the Anth 
ological Sooioty (amalgamated in 1870 with the 
BtImologieal Soviety to form tho prosont Instituto). 
‘Evon though its funds were at a vory low ebb, the 
Society commissioned a member, Mr. Thomas Bendysbe, 
to translate the chiof anthropological works of Blumen: 
bach, ‘The book containing them was published for the 
Society by Longman & Groen, 1865, under tho tit 
The Anthropological ‘Treatises’ of Johann Friedrich 
Blunenbach, Te includes. two biographical memoi 
‘two editions of tho treatise On the Natural Variety of 
Mankind (Do gonoris’ umani varietato nativa); and 
Contributions to Natural History."The list of Blumenbach’s 
‘publications is a very long one. 
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world comes to an end, 80 also will order in the 
“ moral world, and all will be over with religion.” 
To which Blumenbach replied: “For my own 
“part it is exactly in theso things (the creation 
“ of new and extinction of old forms of life) that 
“T find the guidance of « higher hand most 
“unmistakable; so that, in spite of this recog. 
“ nized instability of nature, the creation 
continues going on its quiet way . . . without 
“ the slightest danger to order, either in the 
“ physical or in the moral world, or for religion 

in general.” 
Blumenbach is described as the ‘founder of 
Anthropology"; let us see what. his claims 
are to this honour. Among his Contributions 
to Natural History there is one (No. xi) entitled 
“On Anthropological Collections.” The article 
‘opens thus: “Tt seems above everything else 
*“hard to understand how it is that considering 
the zeal with which natural history has been 
“ cultivated at all times amongst all scientifically 
“ civilized nations, the naturalist was so very 
“ate in finding out that man also is « natural 
“ product, and consequently ought at least as 
“ much as any other to be handled from the point 
“ of natural history according to the difference 
“ of race, bodily and national peculiarities.” 
Blumenbach applied the methods of the natural 
historian to the human species and in this sense 
Inid the basis of modem anthropology. é 

‘This was but part of his service; he made the 
study of mankind objective.’ He was the first to 
build up an anthropological museum, assembling 
skulls, hair, skin, preparations, casts and. pictures 
to provide anatomical bases for the study of the 
varieties of mankind. Up to his time such 
collections consisted of miscellaneous oddities 
preserved in the ‘cabinets ’ of noble houses, for 
the idle amusement of the curious. Every 
specimen he added to his collection was of known 
raco and place; it was a scientific collection 
designed to throw light on the racial history of 
mankind. John Hunter in England and Peter 
Camper in Holland were also making such 
collections, but that which Blumenbach assembled 
in Gottingen greatly outstripped theirs in value 
andextent. In 1706 he had 82 skulls, representing 
the chief varieties of mankind; at his death the 
number had risen to 245. 

He was also the first to collect and systematize 
observations made by explorers and travellers on 
native peoples. 
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As an author Blumenbach’s chief contribution 
to the literature of anthropology was, his book 
which has the English title On the Natural Variety 
of Mankind ; the title he gave to it at first was : 
De generis humani carietate nativa. To under- 
stand the scope and natnre of this work three 
points have to be keptin mind : (1) it was written 
in 1775 when the author was only 23 years of 
age; a second edition was prepared in 1781; 
a third and final edition in 1795; (2) in dividing 
‘mankind into four chief varieties, he took over, 
almost without change, the classification of 
Linneus; (8) accepting the Biblical account of 
creation as authoritative, he formulated his 
scheme to account for the origin of these four 
varieties or races, in a manner which was in 
keeping with the account given in Genesis. 

He proposed the name ‘Caucasian’ as a 
designation for the white or European type of 
humanity. The ‘choice example’ of this 
‘middle or Caucasian variety? was that of ‘a 
* young Georgian female, made captive in the 
‘jast Turkish war by the Russians’; it was 
“ very symmetrical and beautiful.’ Tt is usually 
stated that it was the possession of this particular 
specimen which induced Blumenbach to adopt the 
name ‘Caucasian’ for that variety of mankind 
which extends from India to Ireland. This was 
not so. Let me quote the relevant paragraph 
from the 3rd edition : 

“T have taken the name of this variety from 
“ Mount Caucasus, both because its neighbour- 
“ hood, and especially its southern slope, pro- 
“ duces the most beautiful race of men, T mean 
“the Georgian; and because all. physiological 
reasons converge to this, that in that region, if 
“ anywhere, it seems we ought with the greatest 
“ probability to place the antochthones of mankind.” 

T have placed in italics his second reason for 
giving the name because it is undoubtedly his 
chief one. ‘The Caucasus is placed near the 
centre of the distribution of that variety of man- 
kind which he proposed to name ‘Caucasian "; 
it is in my opinion the most suitable name that 
has been proposed. 

But what were the ‘ physiological reasons’ 
which ‘ converge’ to this region? ‘The chief was 
‘that physiologists had observed animals and 
human babies tuming from a light to a dark 
colour but not from dark to light. Therefore the 
whito man or Caucasian represented the primal 
or original type. ‘This type had wandered towards 
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‘Eastern Asia, and under new climatic conditions 
‘and modes of life had ‘degenerated ’ into the 
‘Mongolian variety; it had passed into Africa 
and there ‘degenerated’ into the Ethiopian 
variety. And there was another reason which 
Blumenbach did not think necessary to mention 
—namely that Mt. Ararat, on which the Arle 
settled, lies at the southem slopes of Mount 
Caucasus. ‘The scheme of evolution of human 
races proposed by Blumenbach was perfectly 
consonant with Biblical tradition, py 

Blumenbach explained the origin of varieties 
of mankind by invoking a process of devolution, 
whereas we of a later day believe the process to 
be one of evolution. 

In every page of his-writings Blumenbach’s 
warm emotional nature is apparent; he was 
too human to walk within the narrow limits of 
scientific orthodoxy. This is apparent in his 
insistance on the unity of the human species ; 
all its varieties, he declared, are of one kind or 
family. His survey of humanity convinced him— 
if ever a doubt had entered his head—that in 
preaching the unity of mankind the Bible was in 
the right. Everywhere in the world, when he 
traced his varieties of mankind, so well differen- 
tiated in the centres of their distributes, towards 
the periphery of their distribution they merged 
into each other, so that it was hard to know where 
to draw a line of separation. To his three chief 
varieties—Caucasian, Mongolian, and Ethiopian, 
—he added two of lesser value—the American, 
which he regarded as intermediate to the 
Caucasian and Mongolian varieties, and Malay 
{an unhappy term for the Australasian) which 
he placed between the Ethiopian and Caucasian 
varieties. He saw that an infinite number of 
minor varieties might be named though not defin- 
able with precision. Unlike many modern anthro- 
pologists he regarded such intermediate varieties, 
not as the result of a fusion of neighbouring 
races but as a result of his process of ‘degenera- 
‘tion,’ or as we should say, of evolution. In this 
I think he was nearer the truth than are many of 
his modern successors. 

His attitude towards races of mankind other 
than that of which he was a member, may be 
illustrated by his treatment of the negro. He 
notes with approval Fuller's statement “ God’s 
“ mage he too, although made out of ebony.” 
“This,” Blumenbach goes on to say, “has been 
“ doubted sometimes, and on the contrary it has 
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been asserted that the negroes axe specifically 
“ different in their bodily structure from other 
men... . Personal observation . . . has long 
“ since convinced me of the want of foundation 
“in these assertions”: and again: “This 
* variety (the Ethiopian) principally because 

it is s0 different in colour from our own, has 
induced many to consider it, with the witty 
“ but the badly instructed in physiology, Voltaire, 
“gs a peculiar species of mankind.” " Voltaire 
‘was Blomenbach’s ‘ public enemy No. 1. 

‘There is one thesis which Blumonbach never 
ceased to expound with conviction and which 
richly deserves our re-examination. Ts man a 
omesticated animal ? His answer to this question 
is: Yes! but at the same time he took pains to 
point out that man is not a domestic animal in 





the same sense as are the pig, horse and ox. We° 


Imow, he declared, the original wild states, from 
which man has turned them. Man, on the other 
hand, he held to be born domestic or tame; man 
hho assured his readers nover existed in a wild 
state. He alone is born with reason implanted in 
him, and, unlike all other animals, is dostitute 
of every trace of instinct, We of the twentieth 
contury may well cast an envious eye on the 
ojghteenth contury, which permitted the leading 
anthropologists of the world to form so charitable 
‘an opinion of human nature. And yet Blumen- 
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bach saw Napoleon’s armies trample his own state 
underfoot. Man may be a domestic animal in 
times of peace, as Blumenbach believed, but 
in those of war, he is the most untamed and un: 
‘tameable species in the realm of Nature. 

“Immediately after he had got up in the 
“ moming,” wrote Prof. Marx, his pupil, 
colleague and biographer, “he was frizeled and 
‘ powdered according to the old-fashioned style, 
“ and then put on his boots and kept them on 
“ till he went to bed.” Blumenbach brought the 
‘manners and outlook of the eighteenth century, 
into the nineteenth ; he had in him all that made 
the professorate of Germany respected and 
beloved throughout the civilised world. ‘They 
‘wero men of great leaming, abounding in liberality 
of thought, manifesting a big-hearted friendliness 
towards every searcher after knowledge. As we 
have seen, Blumenbach’s attitude towards 
humanity was cosmopolitan; he loved people 
of his own kind and country, but only in 80 far as 
they represented one of the many varieties of 
mankind; he did not strain his science to give 
his own country and race a special place in the 
scheme of providence. I dare think, were he to 
return to the scene of his labours, the change in 
dress adopted by his successors would shock 
him less than the transformation of the ethical 
outlook they have given to his science, 








GLASS-MAKING IN NUPE. By S.F. Nadel, Ph.D. With a note by Professor C.G. Seligman, P.RS. 


107 Zeinctery, — The Nope, gla malers 
‘guild call themselves masagd. ‘The real 
Nupo glass, ée., the glass which they make, is 
called bikini, as against the glass which is ob- 
tained from melting down bottles; the latter is 
called kudlaba (* bottle’) é 
Furnace-—For.the making of glass « com- 
pletely new furnace must be used, i.e., one of 
their furnaces that is used every day for smelting 
iron is re-dug for the purpose of making glass ; 
later it may be used again for smelting. ‘The 
furnace is circular, approximately 5 ft. high 
and 2 ft. in diameter. ‘Throughout the process 
it is covered on top with potsherds and broken 
calabashes, which leave a small gap open, through 
which dark black smoke escapes. Four men 
are working continuously at the furnace, working 
the bellows in shifts, adding fuel, stirring the 
fire with long iron sticks, ete. ‘The fire is kept 
up day and night, for two to five days, 
according to the amount of glass to be made. 


In the glass-making I witnessed, the furna 
was worked for about 24 hours; the fire was 
kindled at 4 p.m. on a Friday afternoon, after 
the return from the mosque (they always make 
a point of that), and was kept burning till next 
evening. 

Process.—Thoy first prepare their raw material, 
sand and natron, arranging two heaps of these 
inside « neighbouring hut. ‘The sand (jikana, 
the ordinary Nupe word for ‘sand ’) is the sandy 
soil which has been dug out in preparing the fur- 
nace; the natron, or soda kana, is of the kind 
‘that can be bought everywhere in Nigeria from 
native traders, who bring it down by caravan 
from the Chad. ‘They also have water ready, 
and above all, fire-wood. 

First the sand and the pulverized natron are 
mixed into a fine powdery mixture, and a little 
water is added so that this attains a muddy 
consistency. ‘The mixture is placed on the 
Bottom of the furnace. Wood is placed above 
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it, and also a layer of grass for tho lighting of 
‘the fire, which is left to burn for 6-7 hours. A 
Tittle slag from a blacksmith’s forge is added, 
washed down by considerable quantities of water. 
After 18 hours the glass in the furnace has 
become liquid, ‘like water? (their own ex- 
pression); this is ascertained by probing the 
fumace with long iron rods. One of the two 
samples of glass sent was taken out of the 
furnace at this stage. After another eight hours 
‘the glass, now said to be finished, is taken out 
and left at the kin side to cool. Itis removed as 
a red, glowing, pasty material, which hardens 
very quickly. ‘The cooling takes 5-6 hours. 

‘The glass is stored in this form until required 
for use in making bangles, when it is again 
melted, and worked. At the present day it is 
mostly mixed with bottle-glass or European 
glass of other colours, for the Nupe no longer 
seem to appreciate the old black glass made by 
‘the masagd, but prefer coloured glass, or at least: 
that of the greenish colour of beer bottles. At 
the end of the provess the furnace can be used 
again for ordinary smelting. 

‘The materials for an ordinary charge are as 
follows: 

60 bundles of fire-wood ; 
1 basin (kpanu, ie., 4 gallons) of sand ; 
1 basin of natron; 
1 handful of al 
5 calabash (evo, i.-1 gallon) of water. 








Note by Professor 0. G. Seligman, F.R.S. 
Dr. Nadel was so good as to send me three 
samples which he had himself collected from 


MAN AND ELEPHANT IN CENTRAL AMERICA, 


i 
108 wate one botanical expedition to Mexico 
in the summer and autumn of 1938, I paid 
visit to Guadalajara, in the Department of 
Jalisco. Here I met a man (Sefior Don Migéel 
‘Sénchez del Castillo}! whose hobby it was to dig 
up the bones of elephants and men from the 
dbied-up bottom of a neighbouring lagoon. ‘The 
bones were all found a few inches below the sur- 
face, and the excavator believed them to be con- 
temporary. I was unable to see the bones in situ 
as, at the time of my visit, the lagoon was full of 
water. But I obtained and brought home photo- 

¥ Beir Séncher del Cantillo's address is =— 

Sector Juéres, 42.0 No, 454, Guadalajara, Jal, Mexico 
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Nupo glass-makers. One of these was a rough 
lump of black glass (sp. gr. 2-58), which repre- 
sented the finished product. . The question he 
put was whether such glass could be manu- 
féctured from the two native raw materials 
supplied, namely, a red siliceous earth and « 
deliquescent greyish white solid, strongly alka- 
line, thought to be some form of potash. 

‘My friend Dr. P. D. Ritchie was so kind as to 
examine these spectrographically, and also to 
determine that by their use a black glass could 
be made, He found that when the two raw 
materials were mixed in the arbitrary ratio of 1 
of the red earth to 3 of the alkaline product, 
‘a mixture was obtained which gave a spectrum 
almost identical with that of the finished glass 
‘Drought back from the Nupe by Dr. Nadel, 
and also almost identical with that given by the 
red siliceous earth. Actually only a minute 
trace of potash was found, the native alkali 
being essentially sodium carbonate but con- 
taining a fair proportion of calcium. When 
Dr. Ritchie heated a portion of the 1:3 mixture, 
alluded to above, at 1,200 C. for 24 hours in a 
small crucible, a glass of poor quality was formed, 
containing nodules of undissolved siliea from the 
red earth, though the black glassy matrix binding 
these together closely resembled the sample of 
lack Nupe glass sent to him. 

Dr. Nadel, who is at present in the Sudan, 
has not access to his Nigerian notes, but T lean 
from him that the furnace has no doors, that 
the opening is temporarily closed with potsherds, 
that only one bellows is used, and that the 
furnace itself is partly below ground-level. 


By W. Balfour Gourlay. 
graphs of some of the excavated human and 
elephant bones, and showed them to Dr. A. 
‘Tindell Hopwood of the British Museum (Natural 
History) at South Kensington, Professor F. Wood 
Jones ‘of Manchester, and Mr. Miles Burkitt at 
Cambridge. All, however; noted a difference in 
texture in the human and elephant bones, the 
smooth surface of the former showing them to be 
more recent than the elephant bones, among which 
they may have been deliberately buried, ot all 
brought together accidentally by some natural 
process, 

I then wrote to Sefior Sinchez del Castillo, 
asking him whether the human bones showed any. 
evidence, by position or otherwise, of having been 
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buried. I recently received a reply from him, 
telling me that he had made further investigations 
on the spot. He found that the human bones 
ocourred in three different layers. In the upper 
layer they lay about anyhow like corpses on a 
battlefield. In the two lower levels the corpses 
had evidently been buried, as they lay flat and 
parallel with their heads pointing to the north. 
Tt was in the lowest of these three levels that the 
human bones lay mixed with elephant bones. So 
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lowest level he also found a needle or avl, which 
had been made from the leaf point of a ‘maguey ’ 
plant (Agave sp). This had been preserved 
through petrification 

T may mention that fossil elephant bones 
abound in Mexico. An elephant skeleton from the 
Valley of Mexico, which occupies a prominent 
position in the Biological Museum of the National 
University in Mexico City, is labelled Archidis- 
odon imperator 

1, 





On’a visit to Central America, 





Cal 





it is clear thet the human and elephant bones 


swore not contemporary and that the former were 
of more recent date than the latter. On the 








‘Pio, 2. cava Grows wii sax SALVADOR: PRONE VIEW. 


* C 


in 1921, I found what I believed 
to be evidence that man and 
some elephant-like creature had 








io 8. cAnvip STONE YROM SAN SALVADOR: SIDE VIEW. 
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been at some period contemporary in that 
region. 

While on a voyage down the west coast of 
Central America, I spent a few hours in San 
Salvador, and took that opportunity of visiting 
the capital (of the same name)—a few miles from 
the port. ‘There I saw, on a pedestal outside the 
local museum, a very primitive and almost life- 
sized representation of the head of a strange 
animal, carved from a block of black lava. ‘The 
statue was about two fect high (figs. 2, 3). 
‘The animal bore a trunk, too long for that 
of a tapir, and too short for an elephant. If 
intended ‘to represent an elephant, it was 
obvious that the artist had never seen one 
and did not understand its anatomy, as the 
eyes were placed in the middle of the ear 
lobes. I could obtain no information whatever 
about this primitive work of art, but photo- 
graphed it, On my retum to England, I showed 
the photograph to the late Professor (Sir) 
Grafton Elliot Smith. 





ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: 


‘An Account of an Excavation near Mersin, 1938-9. 
109 Semnery of Communication made by M. C. 
OB aurti, 7 Hay, 1090. gee 
lecturer began by” suggesting that the 
‘Toll neat Mersin had proved to be ane of tho most 
important sites in the Near East. ‘The excavations 
were undertaken by the Neilson Expedition led by 
Professor Garstang. “Mr. Seton Lloyd was in 
‘charge of the upper levels and. during the 1988-9 
season the lecturer investigated. the. Jower ones 
by moans of a terrace excavation. Altogether from 
the summit downwards the following cultures were 
represented :~Byzantine, Imperial Hittite, Cilician 
Hittite, traces of early Troy (7) El Ubaid (fortress), 
Tell-Halaf (village), pre-TellHalaf (— proto-chal- 
colithie, 8 metres), Upper Neolithic and Lower 
Neolithie (together 9 metres). The terrace section 
started at the lower limit of tho Tell Halaé deposit 
and continued downwards nearly to the level of the 
river. 








‘The pre-Tell-Halat (proto-chaleolithio) _Jayer 
yielded “much ‘painted pottery. Some of the 
‘sherds were reminiscent of those found in a so-called. 





Neolithic milieu at Nineveh. Others resembled the 
painted pottery of Thessaly I. The main decoration 
‘motif was a chevron pattem in red, the lines being 
narrower and the waves finer towards the top of the 
deposit than they were nearer the base. It is 
interesting to note that o few characteristic Mersin 
proto-chalcolithic painted sherds were found in 
the lowest levels at Alishar, Buildings, pavements 
and silos were excavated, dressed limestone blocks 
being sometimes used for comer stones. Mud-bricke 
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The professor had no doubt: that the carving 
‘was intended to represent an elephant; and ex- 
plained that he believed that elephant worship 
(but without actual elephants) was brought at 
some time to Central America from some Oriental 
country. Elephant representations or idols, he 
supposed, had been copied, and the copies copied 
again, and again, until the features of the original 
pachydenn had been obscured—thus accounting 
for such unconvincing elephant carvings as are 
said to be found to-day in various parts of Central 
America. Professor Elliot Smith then showed me 
Grawings of architectural ornamentation, from 
various Central American countries, containing 
what he regarded as elephant designs. I felt at 
the time that photographs of this oramentation 
might possibly have been more convincing then 
‘the drawings, but none were shown. 

Regarded as an elephant portrait, the San 
Salvador statue is by no means convincing; but 
as a problem demanding solution I think that it 
is by no means without interest. 





PROCEEDINGS. 


was also used, ‘There was a poor industry. in 
bbsidian and chere which included awie and sickle: 
blades, ‘These wero also a few bone Petcor, slate 
tzid obsidian bracslets anda shell-bead ‘neckacs. 
"Below the proto-chalcolihie level a great change 
was noticed, "Hore there was no Palnted pottery, 
or wos maud-brick employed. "No. well-made 
House walls or pavements were found, ‘The pottery 
of this Upper Neolithie period was well baked and 
Very fine, and was quite undecorated in any. 
A frequent characteristic feature of the vessels Doing 
theis very overeed rims, ‘The ebsidian implements 
‘Were somewhat more numerous and more interesting 
Uns “those of the protoschalelithie, “Below this 
agin he Lower Nellie iowt on 7 mas 
jownwards, the pottery changed once more. Hole 
‘outed vowels made of ‘ten, couse wares, 
though well burnished, were the order of the day 
tnd thoto Frequently showed an incined decoration 
round the mouth of the pot. This was particularly 
Interesting as it would ‘seem that the oly other 
place where similar pottery tay have been found 
Baa Shar, nth owes evel ho obsidian 
Industry, too, was vory stelking and far superior 
to anything that ocowed higher up, Tt indhuded 
Benutfl lance-heads and daggers—pressure flaking 
boing’ the rule. ‘Small greenstone celts were also 
found. Te "would seem that the industries. trom 
these lower lovels mont antedate anything hitherto 
known i this pat of the Near Rast, “In the foothills 
of Taurus, bordering Cilicia, there are many rook 
shelters to be explored which would surely yield 
Inte Paleolithic industries. 
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‘The Reverend, Hugh Bile asked the lecturer 
(i) Whether the degeneration in quality showing in 
the workmanship of the obsidian celts, to. which 
reference had been made, would not be due to the 
introduction of eompetitive copper, bronze and/or 
iron ‘weapons and implements of the Halborstadt 
type: (i) whether @'* Deluge stratum had been 
covered on the Mersin site eontemporancous with 
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the distinct break elsewhere—as at Ur and Lugash— 
between the paleolithie and neolithic cultures 
Mfr. Burkitt agreed with the suggestion of (i), 
but said the only accompaniment of the gap alluded 
to in (ii) was a thick bed of ashes. ‘There were 
no strata of water-bome sand or clay: bit the 
elevation of the Mersin site above sea-level. must: 
be carefully boro in mind. 














OBITUARY. 


Sir Hubert Murray, K.C.M.G. 29 December, 1861~ 
149 2 Febreary svi 

Born in Sydney—tho second son of Sir 
‘Terence Aubrey Murray, President of the N.S.W 
Legislative Council, and ‘elder brother of Profesor 
Gilbert Murray of Oxford—John Hubert Plunkett 
Murray was ¢ducated at the Sydney Grammar 
School, at University College, London, and at 
Magdalen College, Oxford, In'1885 ho graduated 
with a first class both in Honour Moderations and in 
Literae Humaniores, and was called to the Bar in 
1886. From the Tnner Temple he returned to 
Sydney, and was there in practice till he joined tho 
‘New South Wales contingent for the South African 
War, from which he retired as Lieutenant-Colonel 
ith tho Queen's Medal and four clasps. In 1904 
ho was appointed Chief Judioial Officer of Papua, 
and in 1908 Acting Lieutenant-Governor, and soon 
after Lieutenant-Governor in succession to Sir 
William MacGregor. Hore he found his lifework. 
Ho was made O.M.G, in 1914, and K.O.M.G, in 
1925; in 1930-82 he was President of tho Austra- 
lasian Association for the Advancement of Science ; 
ho was a Fellow of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, and a contributor to ite publications. 
His death was recorded, with an obituary, in ‘The 
Times, 29 Fobrunry, 1940, .'Tho appreciation of his 
personality and serviees, which follows, is from the 





























pen of Dr, A. C, Haddon, J.LM, 
When the southern portion of New Guinea 
was finally annexed Dr, (later Sir) William 


MacGregor was appointed administrator by tho 
Queensland Government; for years he had served 
under Sir Arthur Gordon (later Lord Stanmore) 
tho Govemor of Fiji, who initiated an enlightened 
policy for dealing with native affairs. MacGregor, 
fas far as was practicable, continued this policy 
‘among & congeries of peoples in New Guinea, who 
‘were much more backward and less organized than 
the Fijians and had no real chiefs. When Lioutenant- 
Colonel (later Sir Hubert) J. HP. Murray was 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor of New Guinea, ho 
continued and developed the existing policy. ' In 
the early day it was necessary that a great doal of 
geographical and other pioneoring work had to be 
dong, gradually and firmly, though bloodlessly, 
native tribes were brought under Government 
‘control, much of which was aecomplished by Mac- 
Grogor himself, Sir Hubert was confronted with a 
somewhat diffrent task : he had under him officers 
who had experience in exploring most difficult 








country and who knew how to handle raw natives 
‘always suspicious and often fioroe. ‘They havo 
now completed the geographical survey” of the 
Territory of Papua, as it ix now termed officially, 
fand have added greatly to our knowledge of all 
types of natives, Sir Hubert officially visited the 
greater portion of Papua and thus had acquired a 
igeent deal of first-hand knowledge of all types of 
natives. He realized that wise government and a 
way to avoid friction, so far as that is ever possible, 
was largely dependent upon sympathetic knowledge 
of their mode of life, their land tenure, customs, 
ideas and ideals, Resident magistrates, patrol 
officers, and other offcials can help, and have 
holped, toncquite information, butoften their motives 
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were suspect to tho natives, Sir Hubert therefor 
appointed @ Government Anthropologist to. make 
Sigh investigations, the fit of whom was Dr. H. 
Mersh ‘Strong who’ was also an expett in. Papuan 
Tinguisties. "He was auceceded by F. E, Willams 
whose excellent publications are’ well appreciated 
by ethnologists 

‘To tho present writer Sir Hubert gave invaluable 
amistance’ by requesting ‘magistrates and. patrol 
‘officers to send information on a special mubjoct and 
in allowing them to send to the Cambridge Museum 
of Archmology and Ethnology a lange number of 
Specimens, anid doubtless ho helped other students 

ir Hubert was one of those outstanding 
administrators of whom the British Commonwealth 
tay well be proud." He devatedhimelf entirely 
to the well-being and peaceful progress of the 
natives. “In the carly part of his alministation he 
Aequired @ considerable. amount ‘of unpopularity, 
fas 1¢ was thought that he favoured the natives a¢ 
the expense of tho planters and traders... With 
Sir Hubert. the matter was one of principle and 
taking the long view he was convinced that his frst 
poliey’ was the only fair one to the nt He 
‘tual to his guns, and futiro event uly justified him, 

"That the natives ‘under Governiaent. control 
recognize the fatherly care for theit welfare is shown 
in that after thirty years of his administration he 
received a petition from the natives begging that he 
‘would never leave theen, and he promised them that 
hhe would spend the rest of his life in Papua, ‘The 
Commonwealth Government wisely extended in- 
definitely’ the date of his retirement and, as he 
‘wished, he died white still in active service. 

‘Tho change which a litle more than a decade 
has made inthe improvement of the condition of 
the natives is demonstrated in the books written 
dy. Sit Hubert : "Papua ot British New Guinea” 
(1912) and“ Papya of today, ot an Australian colony 
“*in the making” (1925), 

‘Anyone who is acquainted with various methods 
of the administration of natives will admit that for 
4 people in the stage of social development such as 
‘hat of the Papuans it would be dificult to devise a 
poliey better adapted to their present conditions, 
find at tho same tims one which was calculated 19 
fatiab their progress towards a more civilized mode 
of life and’ towards an orderly development. on 
the linet of such self-government. as is possible in 
the immediate future- 

Sir Hubert combined » friendly and courteous 
nature with a rigid senso of duty and @ firmness 
‘of character especially where native. wellare was 
concemed. He was a man of fine culture and he 
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kept up his classical reading even during his ex- 
Peditions, finding. therefrom a refreshing, contrast 
‘0 the often squalid conditions of native life, and a 
relief from the official routine of administration. 

A. ©. HADDON. 


He was Lieut.-Governor for the record span of 
82 years, and thanks to an iron constitution and 
f@ spartan temperament, his energy and his high 
intellectual finesse remained undiminished to. the 
end, He had been in his youth a notable athletes 
hho hind commanded a regiment in the Boer War; 
and during his long years in the tropics ho seemed 
to fn satinfuction in almost unnecessnry hardship, 
His personal life was simplo to a degree, anc 
innocent of vice-rgal display. “When he became 
Lieut..Governor in 1908.he continued to exercise 
hhis judicial functions, constantly trying High Court 
ceases on his tours of inspection. To the natives he 
was always Inown simply as ‘Judge Murfay. 

He was a pionoor of the administrative theory 
that a primitive country such as Papue should be 
developed primarily for the sake of its own native 
inhabitants and primarily through their own 
efforts; and to this ideal, in spite of commercial- 
minded criticism, he remained essentially true. 
His remarkable understanding of native mentality 
helped him to realize it. ‘The humblest villagers 
‘were encouraged to approach him, and they were 
assured of personal sympathy. 

His contributions to anthropology wore mainly 
in the sphero of application. He always said, in 
Public and private, that ho was not a scientist— 
*"Te must be understood that Tam not an anthro- 
« pologist myself, though I admire anthropology in 
“others.” But ‘he possessed in high degree. the 
qualifications of @ humanist, and as such he dealt 
with native problems, as far as he found possible, 
in the spirit of anthropology. 

His was one of the Rist British administrations to 
‘make a regular appointment for @ Government 
Anthropologist (1920; steps had been taken as 
‘early as 1915, but were checked by the War); he 
‘was perhaps ‘tho original advocate of a Chair of 
Anthropology at Sydney University (1921); and 
hhis contributions to our science were recognized 
when he was made President of the Australian and 
New Zealand Association for the Advancement of 
Soiance (1089): 

is views, always expressed. in a style of inodel 
simplicity and grace, have been expounded in 
numerous pamphlets on native administration and 
in two books, Papua, or British New Guinea and 
Papua of Today. ¥. E. WILLIAMS, 














REVIEWS. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


(1) The American Criminal: An Anthropological 
11 sin Fae, Ate ‘ooton, with the 


abortion of the Suita! Laboroy of the 
nt 
Vol. I: The Native White Criminal of Native Pa 


Division. of yy, Harvard University. 
oi + 800 pp., Appendices, and Index. Prige $10-00, 


(@) Crime and The Man. By Earnest Albert Hooton, 


obec at be Beette, 
ec eB 


‘The frst, of these. two books representa the frst 
section of the materials and resulte of w survey of race 
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‘and nationality in relation to crime in the United Staten 
It's supponed-to be ' the mort extensive anthropological 
‘study’ of criminals ever made and was ened out 
‘by tho Division of Anthropology of Harvard University 
swith the co-operation of the Massachusetts Stato Depart. 
Imunt of Mental Discane ‘The object of the invert 
tion js to avceréain whether American eximinals differ 
phynically from law-abiding citizens of the aame Ta 
Rationality, and economie satus, ancl 
‘ho hecon volun. wil deal prim 
foreign parentage, andt with foreign, Whi 
(Gea p. 277), while the thin! volume will be concerned 
athe ahead "of “County Fai pgm, Negros, 
Negroids, antl Mexicans (p. x}. ‘The Appendix £6 tho 
prosent volume has no lem then 480: pages of tables, of 
Which tho text furnishes s ‘complete analysis, he 
‘nailer book (2) isa popular summary of the investiga, 
tion th « whole anticipating some prncpal contents of 
‘Vol, concoms itself with 4,212 native White crzain 
of native parentago from mine states, namely, Mast 
Shusotta, “Arlzonmy Colorado,” New’ Mesieo, Texas, 
Wisconsin, Kentucky, “enneeseo, and North 
whereby: tho proponterance of southerners 
Guo to” the concentration of Olt Americans in "the 
fet ain (38) Bal nae how, own 
fforentiated phyuical typo of criminal: I 
"ond fav and verwun public welfare aro overlonded 
with ‘Texans, rape with Wisconsin criminals, frse- 
Aogreo murder with Kentuckians, and second 
Inurdor with convicts in all theo’ of the Bast. Contra) 
‘mountain staten’" (p. 200). Temunt bo observed here 
‘hat all of tho indidiuals ‘studied wore ‘adult maals, 
it fomalas from tho Stata Reforma: 

































the author give us dean 
Xechnigque and estruments oaed, ‘Then follow Ute of 
the ‘various mosrarementa taken on cach subject nnd 
Of the indies caleulatod from the dain. Other measure: 


9 ith. of tho hand, and 
land breadth of the palm (ps 41). Tt is rather 

‘hat “hand measurementa werd taken on relatively fow 
“gubjeots,” and also, that no'attention waa paid to the 
fella tale proportions of fg and to 
Phenomena lke ayndactyly and polydactyly an 
‘thors would havo een of vome importance. A still 
ore mnt “omission is a. medical oxamination, 

eo astetion could, therfore, 'be paid to been 
oases. Consequently, no genealogical study in this 

‘ireotion. was included ‘This in the more regrttab 
tug wo finda mental classification of subjects and. a 
‘grouping. of intelligence quotienta adopted from the 
Scheme ‘devised "by Dr. Winfrod Overholser for tho 
survey conducted by’ the Mastachusotts Stato Depart: 
‘ment of Mental Diseases (p. 44). Most of tho mental 
desfets enumerated in colin No.1, p46, shuld have 
‘suggested genealogical investigation, "but, unfortunately, 
‘tho material obtamnable was scanty (p. 44). Sociological 
fncte were largely copied directly from tho prison and 
roformatory records. "The appointment of paychologice! 
{and sociological investigator proved to be impossible 
"Afow words roust be said about rome of the 




















a) 
IPactitiogeat Obmervations” fp. At ft 

hanowing * Osoupation" Ro, 4), Prot Hooton 
fein out fiat ho has entertained a coniderable 


‘scepticism as to tho reality of many of the ocaupations 





dt oe acthtuar pha tere'acally, profeerional ercainals 
Ries tie Seal oat Sate 
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‘of the considerable number ric 


(No. 111 


{of etait analysis of the date, because of the high 


‘between occupation’ and 





genious liary then, recorded if erin history would 
fim gut to be exceptions to the mus. Prot, Hoston's 
Fema, However, it only inldetal ere. and. would 
‘therwis lad to aany adzaoents pro and contra, 

‘Tho clamailation of fences, Norby of courie, of 
pata’ inpertanc.eolowing' see "as 
opted (a) Pirtslogies svurdrs (0) Sond 
Bee fra naner fl aarcra 
ther pervonal violins, except, rapes (a), Robbery; 
(Burglary (broking ahd entorng) lrcony, calving 
soi goed” 7) Hoa (apa) Orr 
tex oftences;” (Often agninst ‘public wliay (eat 
ta ti, ning caring concede, 
tenn nation lege practies of profeaion, visti 
Iguor nw wnlatng antares) Arn and al 
ater offances,Ti"is admilted tat there ave defects 
fp actus inideaton, ad that che dan do net 

peralt un to favstigata'tho nature of the offen,” 
wire the statementa’ of the records are" doubit, 
Beotin (i) undoubtedly includes sme offences repee 
tenting violations of adalistative nwa rather Uae of 
Criminal law tn the nargower renee of thls tre, 

‘Eads No, we fad the fling" pmary racial 
« and "parentage claaication”': (a) White, native 
oof ation parentage; @) White native xm of 
foreign or mixed parentage; o) White, foreign born 
(ah Negro; "(@) Nogrokd nixed Negro and White) 
{() ina’ ipareor alzed);(g) Others (h) Unknown: 
G Not obssrved.” Tho pres volume’ deal only with 
fect, 0 (ah Moro detaled explanations ate given” on 
Frist eevee lari tho nf of Go 
aividuas investigated consis of" persons of Anmerfoan 
‘MMibeage extending back to the tne immediately afer 
«MEP Wo tu east iota 
* Yery few aay bo thn dexcondan of Immigrants who 
* Arrived no eater than 180t2"- This eatement plies 
that the probable reserve froin which the exminela 
tonsidered in the present volune ware drayn are te 
folowing ethnis stbokasBoglinh,Tish, Scotch, Wey 
Germany Dutch, French, sand" Seandinavian.” The 
Sverage’ age of tho native Whita eximinaln of native 
creclage in J0-7" years, The, younger! ome “ents 
Flom two reformatorin, those of Maamshusetes and of 
Colorado, which reat both * havo rceived ange inexs- 
wSfpente of aon inthe period of inmigation following 
‘the Gil Wate” "Some of the younger criminals hers 
cotaaed ar indy dscns of howe cane 
aratively Yeount arhigrasta, They are © preeuma 
Bet tide eign in ths major ot btadion BS 
nly 30°48 par‘oet, of the total eres have seconds of 
fbeclgn entchation, “Out of the 1,868 resorts ef allen 
tow” ony at of 2-58 pen "ent Span 
Portugecee, Laila, Poli, Abmsan, Bohemian, Sowinh, 
Gr Grea iengo, tnd all of those aro mixed (p. 258) 
1. B Geplorebis tbat the data on provious convitions 
fro dofeetive, ae in sme of the stats tho socords were 
ry poor, iin oe (North Carlin) no tformaton 
trou secured. Xn any’ Gago * the burglary and lncony 
{Njoup in notable frie high poroontago of recive 
(460; compare alu p. 265) 




































‘Having anticipated some details whervin the survey. 
is, admittedly, defective, wo have to stress the fast 
‘that still the positive matorial here offered is enormously 
z ‘are: IV (Mlorpho- 
i 


‘The most interesting che 
logical Differentiation by States); VI. (Morpholog 
Differentiation by Offence Groups); VILL (Differonti 
tion by Occupation); XI (Metric and Indicial Differentia 


1 








Nos. 111-112) 


tion betwoon Criminals and Civilians of Similar 
Parentage), and XIL_ (Sociological and Morphological 
Differentiation between Criminals and Civilians of 
Similar Parentage). 

‘Then follow a General Summary and Conclusions, 
whereby Prot. Hooton deals critically with the pioneers 
of eriminal anthropology, Lombroso and Goring, and 
far up the facts isle fy the innumerable tables 
He holds that, though “certainly not ovory individual 

jont of physically 

‘overtelon it” seem clear that,“ the 
criminal ie inferior to the elvilian ‘of corresponding 
“ status, either physically’ or mentally, or both.” The 
information here. provided proves that’ “it is from the 
"physically inferior element of the population that 
 hative. boon criminals of mative (white) parentage 
“are mainly derived,” and the author argues that 
physical inferiority is of principally horeditary origin: 

« That these hereditary inferiom naturally gravitate 
into wifavourable environmental conditions; and. 
that. the wonst or weakest of them yield to social 
stresses which foree them into criminal bebaviour ” 


(305 
30 tr 20 good But what wouid bo tho practical 
appictin of tach fnoellge Hor, the mati be 8 
Practical spplication sy, ollerwine—to quote one” of 
Eis ‘lending’anthropologets of our days—antiropology 
‘would be na tore than an, jdlo meatal game, Prof 
Hooton ironealy alludes to somo enone! stents of 
*<iminology wi aro stil optimists enough to belie 
“thet iaproved methods of penalogy may bring about 
the rehabilitation of a mejonty of adult incarearatod 
Sriminaly” and that * proventive measures applied to 
She carly envionment of the cnmineltote Toay 
“ [minis the ‘Govelopmnene of hs antapeal tendencise 
«even eedins them afl (rea pv 
> haat fp got Ris Snead “ups 
the subject of the elimination and prevention of exime 
‘ti all of the footual mater of this survey aa bean 
forth end analysed (p. vil). Bot be anticipates 
bid) "Uek tn 80 longer dade onretres with the 
fond hope’ shat socal cancer’ can be cured. with 
“fuga pls “and “oeptalleaton. "Te demands “the 
“alfa” Now the ‘bosk, No. 2‘under review gives 
ug an outline of the author's legsative,suggetions 
{Gaapter XI, Tho Anthropology of Crime,” pp 0 fe 
Kee Brot, "Hooton empltie tho necadty ‘of the 
dy of human horediy, benuse “the human Organism 
Tel, by its qualtaiive variations, i the “rouree 
both of human’evil and of hugasn good * {p30 
Helms that tho study of humad condwse moet, 
‘ak be divored om the simuanoae stack of 
on medicine, and poyeholog?, upon 1 
Individont™ (p.300). Jt is netonsary™” he: writes 
to nt got abuiinieal rratar to, physologel 
fod sont variation inthe large mass ofthe sealed 
formal human begs.” But furthermore he 
that, "without waiting for tho sowie of station of 
foositation, in relation to. cuca, ‘mentality, and 
hactour, we mat, begin at once’ to all thse vast 
‘and shameful hiatus fa our Knowledge. of man 
oman genticn" We ‘must begin by thorough 
‘lente Szamination af couples abou to be arise, 
nd litem nd i clr rg ie one 
‘modwuring, and analysing, offering a compeasation 
< Eaete cate tee ares 
‘ther tangible advantages fp. 200) alles exo the 
reviewers This" aounde’ as (‘matings obwoes 
Inaviduaiesutfering trom incurable heredary dssasce 
should. not, in themnslve, be" prevented: ‘owover, 
Brot Hooton goes on writing: We can dve:tand contra 
‘he propan of human eoation by breading beter types 
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“and by the ruthless elimination of inferior types, if 
* oly we are willing te found and to practie a seionce 
“Of human genetics (p.307; the italics aro. the 
reviewer's), As a matter of fact, these suggestions of 
Prof, Hooton's conform clowly 9 the modem German 
Felation, tn parisuite sho Law for th rovgntion 
Sf progeny ‘allicted. by hereditary diseases,” the 
Marriage-Law of 1996, anc others,  Hefarenco to those 
Jaws, by which tho relization of the author's proposals 
thar evidently been largely anticipated, would have been 
tuseful as a basis for comparative arguments, Hooton's 
{inal conclusion iva cheeeful prediction: sox 
intl progressively evolving’ human onganisma: in the 
“ fnjotity of our specion, problems of human behaviour 
“ill he, minimized, aa thore ‘will bo improved 
“ Sducabliy.”, Sel, t might bo a little too optimistic 























to prophesy: “Grime can be eradicated, war can be 
“rgottan " (p. 907) is imposible bo antar into 
tho details of the popular book (No. 2) here, s0 it only 








remains to say that it is rich in facts and fascinating: 
‘theorles and that, instead of dry statistical tables, we 
find « number of delightful symbolic drawings. L.A, 


‘Aboriginal Woman, Sacred and Profane. y Phylis 

St Neberg Loon (ote) 1080. ext 
112. 20090. Sap and tstrtione "Price Lent 

The Wiehe deserves more han ural eit 
for her achioement ‘The task whl ah sets bolt 
Ing ay have ton beni, Br be. abe dos 
at tio Yogureeas wontenially, exaggratol ub 
Festive improsions, br reaping geuraistons to mar 
ice detail study ot te posi of woman in Attala 
Conga sone, 

“he hg cantina mass of aformaton on tei 
hoot diy tes asragey soll an politcal attay, 
onl funetiong, ent Scigtus postion of aboriginal 
Semen” Sines‘alf of thon re. Plated to. tho wider 
Siluel trememorl, the Book insidentelly gives com: 
prehensive picture sf ustalan native Hien Tho valus 
BE De abory's work i mone obviou in tho py 
‘thet she quotes Uhsvetin!eoncoaons formulated by 
Prvious were and based upon the enna rar f 
Eile sbecrvers. ugatat eh soli background of fot 

rovided in tis boa noone coal ae hen sou 
Tino tations from ‘Brifault in. partioular show the 
ator of basing potentions thebres on presciontiso 
Renal cthnegeptye Dee Saberey "eames. 8 
dumber of niatekés Expesons old and’new. "Among 
thet shgs, he’ dapence ofthe fantaatio naggosog 

















‘that in. Australia no physical bond between mother and 
child is recognized. "She shows clearly that this bond 
fexiats, and desoribes the ways in which it is culturally 


aed. 

ne of the most uecful soctions of the book deals with 
anasriage and kinship. Here wo are given what has long 
‘eon awaited by students of “Australian kinship 
Gscrgtion ‘of the dyna freon umderying Zlaions 
betsreen kin and detailed statement of tho incidence 
fof regulan, alternative, and "wrong marriages among 
Several tribes. In an’ extrome case less that half the 
Tions are regular and almost « quarter aro dovntight 
‘wrong. ‘This puts us on the toad to understanding tho 
elation between Adrtralian kinship ‘aystoms' as 
‘Symmetrical but unworkable norma of conduct, and the 
‘tetual behaviour ofthe aborigines, 

Here, as eliowhere, Dt. Kaberry finds that a simple 
statemént of norms and obligations can only lead to 
fisunderstanding of the true\ position, ‘This is. pro 
Gasp ya, blanco of Hamat intrest oeds, and 

ea, which ‘at overy point the highly 
{emalined structure of Australian society + 
“Fo those without insight into the aboriginal eultore 
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of North-West Austsli, the Iknship system sooms to 
‘lamp together individ & marital anion Serespoo. 
five of incompatibility: and sexual attraction. "Its 
“ gnduring charuetar is apt to. bo interproted as tho 
Hidiy ‘that ares out of « fixed Tolatlonahip of the 
Slory atthe tale ah tho “aagy of ho 
‘fama. But in tho light of the material presented in 
{his book, the bare statements nt w man rosrics his 
nando oF that he wields the nuthity, have boon 
chown to bevnn overaimplifation ofthe facts in ono 

Sei anus nth. he. 
* Dolggyny, to exatanco ofa anarsiage into an alternate 
‘ Bubwesto, the pemitant opposition of « woman to a 
‘ Mariage that istopugnant ta her, the ultimate accept: 
St theo ty tho. tribe ata wrong’ marriage-vall. those 
i of sndividual factor then was at 











reveal & wider pl 
fin ovident ™ (p. 158) 
Having defined the place of woman in 


secular affair, the book conchides with « discussion of 
hor religious life. ‘Though lew spectacular than that of 
tino men: it neverdholess forma vital part of tho culture. 
ho nal spgzvgtion of women, in rate to econamle 
fife, and to tho specie requirementa of each sex aa part 
of the total eotnmunity 

Dr. Kuborry's whole treatment of her problom shows 
tho fatty of attempting to define tho place of woman 
InSite cet in farm of win contrat for 
‘exammpl, botweon equality and *dogiadation,’* domain, 
Senet nd sabiisan® of aaerel and profane’ 
ehimeabingn rnin fulton ar acd 

‘ruperfiial observation, or by streanng certain phases 
OY Heat the oxponss of others Noon ind 
 orvo ae a final erterion of the status of aboriginal 
‘ fomans We must dine, nnd if necamary, dfine ut 
<CTengthy the vole netwote of relationships of which 
“ hoio'an intogral units We must xamine her fun- 
“tem un awitore mother, and a daughter; as a member 
5 ofthe ini focal, and totomio. groupes wo mst 
“eo what airs abe’ makes on her" environment, on. 
“ society, on her gods" (p. 271). 

‘The teh Dr, aberry carries out with thoroughness 
and incisivenoes arising from patient observation and a 
freon appreciation of tho. tooretgal implications of 
fthnographio data, ‘The nonwenso whigh had previously 
freon Mrivten about aboriginal woman i alm justied 
both fact ht haa ated yer ope 
{hie outstanding contribution to slontiic ant 4 

a RALPH PIDDINGTON. 











tition and Society. By R. Money-K 
‘Hogarth Press, 089, t2-+108 pp. Price 
‘Tho alliance between anthropology and psycho. 
‘analysis i one that needa no emphasis to those 

igiven some atuly Wo both; to those who have 


London. 
‘bd. 





who hos 
hot, this book may como as a revelation, Mr. Money 


ASIA. 


Peasant Life in China, By Hsiao-Tung Pei, PhD, 








A i ete Haw 
a iba i Sa 
115 ‘Dr. Fei's book is an t contribution to: 


tho aciontife study of Chinese culture, It contributes 

both in methodology and content. In methodology it 

shows how to. bridge the gup between sociology ‘and 

fanthropology. by soaking use of tho intensive method 

‘without losing sight of the broader issues. ‘The author 
‘uth 








has deonatated "how Bro, Mainowak' 
‘baumis rothod of studying a changing situation ean 
Gyegpod to etudy. presentcday “Chineso culture to 


et oy ey cae cl ny 
Fe a ea ee 
Fen eee 
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‘Kyre points out that tho well-adjusted inan is far too apt 
to take his own culture for granted and thus to become 
Snsulas, maxrow ‘nd intolerant. On tho contrary. the 
‘lladjusted man with no knowledge of cultures ether 
than, his own ‘will ofton fail to reallza the value of the 
tention, conventions and institutions that, ho Tels 
to be restricting him, Anthropology has much to offer 
oth theso types and may therefore be rogarded as an 
‘essential pare of liberal education and a most important 
part of tho education of the paycho-analyst. 














Tho anthropologist, on tho other hand, cannot afford 
to neglect the teachings of paycho-analyais without 
leaving somo of his material unexplained, » Its applic 





tions havo in facta far wider scope than ono -rould 
fiduoe fyom a ntndy of Broud'r orginal researches on 
Abnormal mentality, and wo now look to ita technique for 
{he explanation of touch that neoma otherwise irrational 
“in this umnall book ir, Money- Kyrie bas demonstrated 
that ‘tho ‘technique of paychownalynn” can give. far 
ove rational explanstion of the apparent irratonaitice 
nd obscenities of anyeho than tho previously advnneed 
{hoorey imputing their origin to actual Mstorcal fact, 
{olparablensor to allogory. Ho has abv discussed other 
polcho-analytcal contsiDations to anthropology under 
Tending of exogtny, toteminn and tao, einem, 
jovand rligionand finaly given ts » hort payoho: 
la intention of the davlomnant a eure 
aoe whole ant formalated a nohedule which might bo 
ted “to formiate the laws “of sociology. ‘Thi, he 
opyeste, would give man the power to. mould’ the 

Character of future genorations neeording to his wil 
GED. L, MILES, 


Tha Sclenca of Seciaty: An Introduction to Socioton 
By aml bee PADs once 
114 Bresson Ti? Lebspp "Bren 0d 
Fier a nc Bivoduatonytebook to 
secur hie bap bys summation the oe 
SRO Fee ties Ze ology eontiues wth 
etal adrian of tha weGlous teine whe 
Fee et sec clear yan nally dn op 
alton at i threo hm hh rn 
a ee aa aes" Tare i parole apt 
Seats Peat ecilogy which nsbrines fas now 
“roku dad top cite aaate po do 1h ct” 
ia Rata caren, poe, 
eee tbeuel maeooasd 
$0 eal lie, eG recgicedons mos 
"tor sly an son of tno 
oer eon Sutayjealcsepore to 
« fosial phenomena owe al fc nbtinalt 
coe een Net Ruataot pure wcenee 
Se eee mal of eadsiogy on 
Bet sarBet aseapmont of thy sles 
ROSEMARY FIRTH, 


























“change “results in a changing situation ” (p. 198)> 
In content the book aime nt showing the relation of an 
* eonomie system to & specific geographical setting and 
* to.tho social structure of tho comununity,” exemplify. 
ing “the importance of regional factors in. analysing 
hyose ‘problems ” and “ providing empirical ihustra- 
% tone Pp. 1 


‘The frst half of the book describes the social structure 
including such topies as the cha (household), inheritance, 
Kinship extension and livelihood. The latter half of it 
dovoted to the study of agrioulture and land tenure, and 
‘especially the silk” industry. One of the significant 
SEdings to the relation Beton the wage of technology 
fand size of land-holding. He maintains that this fnct 
hhas far-reaching influences on social phenomena. i 
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Tand_tenure, and the frequency of family division on native administration and colonial policy. ‘The 
17), ‘opinions of a man so widely travelled and 80 obviously 

‘on the relation impartial would be of even groater valuo if they were 


ire nent hg 
ver Slt aaa ues 
see yr ete ag Se 
Soe Cages amie 
Se I A lat Rn 
Ian Wedge lea a ie oe 
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ee a ct ens 
(p. 150)? Such a formulation is not helpful to our under- 
Sti ee es 
ecard PY Gates RE rane 
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Sat cog et 
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‘The treatment of ancestor-worship and magic is 
inadequate and somewhat superficial, but as the author 
franldy admits that this is only a." premature account,” 
which is published for reasond of urgency of need, itis 
‘natural that the book does not contain the falar quantity 
of dats desired by the author. Dr. Fei is now again in 
the ‘field, and wo may bo suro that with the wider 
‘opportunities presented his coming works will be even 
Hieber contributions. (NCIS LK. HSU. 


Walkabout: A Journey in Lands between the Pacife 
rd iiee esc, aes en ate 
116 incase ides, 

a ete Med eet a ect 
tewrated SS ies armen Tams Marea pasty 
Pens vg use sretonage "sofas se 
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rare elosly argued and more fully documented. 
amorous ‘specinens of matonal culture were col- 
lected, “and the conteibutions of the. expedition to 
Hhysical anthropology are aaseasad in an introduction 
[yD A. C. Haddon and en appendix by Dr A. J. 
Cave.” ‘The ethnographic observations aro suggestive 
Tathor than conclusive, though they do. suggest that 
‘many’ of the arwas touched pon by Lord Moyne offer a 
{pet amount of material for alr fold rsoch, and i 
‘hie respect tho Boole must be regarded as an aperit 
rather than as a solid meal. aa 
(On the other hand, the kaleidoscopic presentation of 
scenes, iinpreasionn and views has ite advantages. The 
Intores is nover for one moment allowed to flag, and 
‘the narrative is both intoresting and woll tolds’ The 
ry of how tho party was stranded far up the Ramu 
‘of, the. cleorfulnoss and resourcefulness with 
ie dificulties and. dangors were faced, is un- 
oubtedly the mest outstanding episode inthe whole 
Sequanes of acventaros.. And the excellent photographs 
by Lady ‘Broughton with whieh the. book’ is enriched 
Ip to ro-eronte tho vividness of the original experiences 
RALPH PIDDINGTON. 

















Cultural Relations on the Kansu-Tibetan Border. 

“ay tubers B, Biell Unto Chtene Publ 1080 

117 Baer? Spry Novis suet 9p 
‘This publication is of special interest, 


nap. Price 
It is evidence 
‘of the growing co-operation between anthropologists and 
those who, in various practical eapecitios, have gained 
‘valuable experience of tho simpler societies, Anthro 
ppology has never been able to overlook the vast mass of 
aia supped by untrained observers; but the more 
anthropologeal theary can perolat into such data the 
more valuable it will be. Fortunately an increasingly 
Organized effort is being mado to bring this about. 

Tho present work ia tho outcome of Mr, Ekvall’s 
participation in'the seminar on Racial and’ Cultural 
Contacts held under the auspices of the Division of 
Bera Seiqnces inthe University of Chicag, "Me 
Ekvall dolivered a paper which was dis bby the 
seminar before being expanded into the published 
fccount. The result is in no way amatourish and, brief 
‘8 itis, supple information of uniquo interest. 

‘Tho Kanau-Tibetan border is peopled by a number of 
distinct cultural groups. Mr. Ekvall singles out for 
‘description the cultural relations between the Chinose 
‘and the Chinese ‘Moslems, botween the Chinese 
‘and the sedentary ‘Tibetans, between the Moslema and 
‘the nomadic ‘Tibetans, and between the nomadic and the 
sedentary Tibetans, gince these four are of outatanding 
{mportantce. The ‘Chinese and the Chinese 
‘Moslems are held apart by difference in religion, w 
‘hag resulted for the most part in segregation. ' Where 
they have dealings with each other itis chiefly because 
the Moslems are temperamentally suited to occupations 
which involve greater risk and dangor such as transport, 
trade, soldiering and inn-Keeping, whereas the Chinese 
prefer the safer occupations. ‘The Chinese and tho 
sedentary Tibetans are religiously akin since both follow 
‘Buddha, but they epeak different languages. Hare there 
Js no segregation, but a continuous process of infiltration 
by the ‘mong the Tibetans, largely due to the 
Iigher birthrate of tho former. ‘Tho Moslams and the 
nomadic ‘Tibetans are dissimilar in every way, but 
reciprocal trade affords an occasion for contact.” The 
nomadic and the sedentary Tibetans have the samo 
Tanguage, the same religion and other cultural similar- 
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ities, but are dissimilar in occupation. Perhaps the most 
{interesting point to note here is that the nomadic 
‘Tibetans, although possessing « poorer material culture, 
fre considered superior to tho sedentary Tibetqus, both 
by the latter and by themselves. 

Tt is to be hoped that Mr. Eivvall will feel encouraged 
to presont ws with further material from the ‘Kansu- 
‘Tibetan border, for his short account eatries conviction, 
ngt only of the reliability of his facta, but of his wealth 
‘of further knowledge abut the country in whieh he has 
lived and worked. (C. MARGERY LAWRENCE, 


Karakoram. By i. 0. 
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ator Toray a grout of ln. feaymocn 
‘pent among the Burusho of Hunza on whove lan 
thal thnogrnky her band waw a orks ‘Sho to 
modest. ‘te account she given of the life of tho people 
Sf Hunze is of ho litle anthropologieal incor. After 
dlovoribing the elreumatances of the expedition and the 
joumoy trom Kashmir to. Aliabad fn Huany’ Mrs 
ing aks her ener chnough whole yes of Hane 
“Agriculture, clothes, crafts, and the daily round of 
Aliabac! are portrayed in wome'detail nnd pleture ix 
ven of What seen one ofthe mont idyllic existencen 
fot na world 0 yonaly tophitcated by mode 
‘mapa of communication and tho products of machinery. 
HMuehof th information given i of great interest, Oe 


ite. 
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Jeans, for instance, of the most ingenious method of 
dealing with infants, who are pecked in died cowdung, 
‘which is changed from tine to time, and found * vastly 
"prerable oth etemal ‘wishing of 
alemativo: impossible in any case t0 a 
Tete loth, lew fuel, and no soapy but 
Hide lng tha veri do Ha xi 
Houses, while thelr sanitary “artngetnentsare far 
aaivance of most of the Indian penitmln,  Blackaniths 
fan's canta" foreign ving separate hives end 
‘peaking an Indo-Aryan language, antong a nominally 
Muslin peopie who are otherwie fee from caste, who 
abverve ‘no’ purah, who do everything except black: 
fanith's work for ‘shemuclves without any "but the 
simplent machinery of water ail handloom anc prin. 
tive lathe, ancl who speete a language of thelr” own, 
Burushaaki, “which ‘baw no, known nity with an 
other, anal fo the learning of which w cheptet jn devoted, 
rom th arcu gy no Tu tm thn ty oF 
fo very attractive photograpis ‘hich accompany 
the Hunzn and the Huneacate rmunt ba armong tho nos 
ful plages and people. to be found, and. Mex. 
‘Lontmer hes doveribed fem ian manner nob unworthy 
gf her subject. Savagery.” nald Sir William Huntes 
Mia'n condition of nnrent; cWvilization is a state, of 
* reoen”Chiapri, btu eb rae the 
simplicity and poverty of the inaetonible Karakoram 
than inthe induteialrestiesnens ofthe over ancchanized 
‘wont that real eiilzation i to be fount "At any rat, 
oon who reads of Alma. Lorimer Burusho’ could 
pony declare them other than clviied HH. 
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‘The Evolution of Man and His Culture. By H. C. 
Bibly, London : Gollance, 1088. 02 pp. Price 


iret two-thida of this little, book are 
devoted to an acoouns of the evolution of man. and 
‘he origin of rt, and to a aketch of the early cultures 
‘of Burope, illustrated with sketch maps, and: drawings 
‘of stone and bronze implementa,” ‘There are statements 
Swhioh ean ‘be crllotzed: but on tho whole this is quite 
Heh dot. “ere to esha sept on sch 
story, in which ‘we aro told (pp. nt very arly 
dommctnltles were organized’ tateilinear  gontes 
$fn each gona’ there was perfoct. democracy. Bach 
“and ‘every member of the gens, male of female, had 
% Qinjght © altend ae all dlscusions of gentile matters, 
“ nd to tao e full part in the discussion and vot 
“: Mheve: were chiefs, it i true, Dut. they. wore aoa 
“and often elected only for a spete oveasion." ‘Thi 
stato of affairs which “it premumed to have been common, 
“to the oatly stages of all race," was brought to an 
tnd’ by the advent of the Pharaohs, whose. influence 
seems to have been more far-reaching than Ds. Berry 
has" ever ‘dreamed, ‘Ths last chapter” describes the 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Human. Varlabilfj in the Stone Age of Mount 
Carmel. (Cj. Man, 1940, 69.) 
1 eae eee? einen. and Kelty 
‘exemy ‘Stone Age of Mount Carmel ; Vol. IT 
ae 1B Bence aie se ina, 
ee Te et tad 
Se oe a ee Pe te 
oe ed 
Ce ee eed chy mise koe 
ee en Pe oe eal eam of ee 
itateprntcn stro oe Techcr'tpodin ans 





cussion of it would appear to be desirable, ‘The authors 
write 

“How are wo to explain the structural instability of 
“the Mount ‘Carmel poople? “Do they represent 
\ people in the throes of an evolutionary’ transition, 
“and therefore plastic and unstable in. their goneti 
“constitution? Or is the variability due to hybridity, 
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the fossil remains of  Neanthropie form of men in 
“ Palestine from a level as-old, oF older, than the 
“ Lovallois-Mousterian of Mount” Carmel, as. well 
aa the remains of a fully evolved Neanderthal for 
“ We have sno. auch evidence, All who. believe in 
“evolution aro agreed. that Neanderthal man and 
‘+ modem man are descendants of commen human 
“flock. There must have been a timo in the history of 
‘ Ghat ancestral stock when individuals were undergoing 
‘ dliferntintion ‘along, atthe least, two directions 
“towards. the purely. Puleoanthropio. (Neanderthal) 
‘ type ana towards & Nennthropic type represented by 
“the. carly” poople “of Cromagnon. We regard. the 
“ tendoney” of the Mount ‘Carmel people to diverse 
Into two types ax being de not to miacegenation Dut 
toran evolutionary divergence. We supposo that the 
“ Mount Carmel people were in the throos of an volt: 
tionary change ® (pp. 18-14). 
Now, the appeal to." tho throes of evolutionary. 
“ change’ in erder to explain the great variability of 
the Camalites bogs tho whole question, ‘Tho genotical 
evidence now available which felates to tho processes 
af organie evolution is capable of supplying the anowere 
to the questions raised by tho vatabilty of the Car- 
relitossomewhatanore ty than the authors have 
Yontared to-do.” ‘Tho matter is of partular portanes 
{or eny discussion of the origin of what Blumenbach 
‘edt cll Sho vase ofthe man seein, 
the only seientife language in which this prol 
an’ be adequately discussed, narnely, in terms. of 
onctica, what tho authors are’saying is, that germinal 
Shangos’ manifested themselves phonotypically in the 
Carmine population, and, wore" gendalyexriod 
Jn heterozygous condition by’ goodly proportion of 
{hat population. “Random mating between some of the 
heterbaapan caries Subsequently produced homo: 
‘fotos showing the ote of the gana volved, end 
thus may be held to account for tho variability observed 
in the phenotypes.” In genotio terms this is what the 
authors moan. Or put tn another way, whet they aro 
Saying is that in tho Mount Carmel poopie wo are actually 
‘lang tho’ fogs of apontanbour changes in, gen 
POI, oF peshape the esta of gone muta 


























in process’ of changing the characters of a 
sation. But the ‘characters of the Car- 
‘ro of such a nature that the probability of such 


Stages hevisy etiam qpentanoouty since Wasa ig 
Sem genetic grounds, ao emote that ft ean hardly bo 
Striously entoreained, 

‘The oly other posibilty is the one which the authors 
reject, that is, relatively recent crossing or hybridization. 
‘The evidenes suggest, thet there must have been some 
crossing with a proto-Neanthropic stock, ‘The negative 
fet thts 16 fomil remaine of such a siock have been 
found et a level aa old as, or older than, the Levalloiso 
Moustoian of Mount Carmel, merely suggests that, if 
‘one will seek, one may find.” It were hardly’ rash to 
= that’ che’ remains ‘of mid-Peistooone proto 

anthopi man wil at se, fare dato be oud in 
“there can be ite doubt that the Carmelites 
swat in the three af evolutionary hang” and thet 
‘Wan most probably due to tho relatively rooent into: 
Guction of new genes from another group, in short, to 
‘ismegenation, and not sinply to © an evolutionary 
EGieengnoe.” “Spontaneous evolutions “divengons® 
fan explanation of tho variability of the emai of 
Mount Carmel man is incompatible with the character 
‘of that variability. Such an explanation would have to 
‘arume the mutation of far too many gente, ot far too 
ents change in gene vray na kind of vaca 
‘which in Nature oocurs only after some inissegenstion 
has occurred. 
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Left to themesives, relatively small breeding group 
such as the Camnolites, rapidly become homozygous 
there it @ sonttering of variability, and the process, which 
“race ? i, becomes temporarily genetically stable; the 

cess, in human populations, becomes unstable by the 
Introduction of new genes, by hetorozygosis, resulting 

‘greater variability (although this is ‘not always 
‘eceassily so), until thore is again a * synthesizing of 
the new combinations, and ‘once. moro 
relatively homozygous according” to a new genetic 
pattern. Tho evidence appoars to indicato very strongly 
that the Carmelites represented a. group which had 
recently received a now infusion of (genes Irom some 
Neanthropic group. It is not impossible, but it 
highly improbable, that the variability of the Carmelites 
‘was due to spontaneous germinal changes, or to spon- 
taneous variations in gene frequencies, 

‘M. TF. ASHLEY-MONTAGU. 
Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital of Philadelphia. 


(Of. Man, 1940, 57, 76.) 
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enn "Among eof woul tens apa he promrntvly 
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Misour® trv latin and forme of organtaton 
‘ive an ograllyandoned ar they became out ot 
wae SE aera scl aagetata ta eee thas the 
Sean et idatig eetentee lt Sear ss 
Bt the point which it has reached to-day; that stasis 
or retcogroetiant are the only future possibilities in social 
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‘Tho alice in roar tothe Finish war, which Si 
Artie lt auiice Sonor We teal tony 
eieeat He fens u atie of bing what shoes DS 
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Correction. 
In Max, 1040, 40, third Ting from end, the. word 
“Pastoral” should be printed “Pastoral*'—E. 
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ALFRED CORT HADDON, 18551940. By A. H. Quiggin and B.S, Fegan. 
123 Lorton children are ofton pitied because they are ext off from the joys of the country, 
but much depends on their natural interests and on those of their parents, Dr, Haddon 
dedicated his Headhunters ‘to the memory of my Mother who first taught mo to observe,” and 
his early sketchbooks, many filled with the fruits of visits to the Zoological Gardens, illustrate the 
development of his interest in all living things. So when he showed no aptitude for busines— 
‘Haddon nover cared about money,’ Sir Arthur Shipley observed at. the dinner celebrating his 
seventieth birthday—he tured naturally to zoology on coming up to Cambridge in 1875, 

Another influence dates from his early yéurs at home, for here he met people from all over the 
world. His father’s firm (John Haddon and Co., Salisbury Square, London) besides specializing in 
printing and type-founding, had a largo procluce business dealing with Africa and the South Sens, 
‘and various branches of the family were scattered about the world, His parents used to extend 
hospitable welcome at their home to overseas relatives, clients, and thoir children, and travel must 
have seemed to the boy the natural corollary of home life. A further and more fimdamental home 
influence was its Nonconformity. To be an anthropologist was generally considered equivalent 
to being an agnostic and free-thinker, and Dr, Haddon’s association with Huxley, Clodd, and the 
Rationalist, Press certainly lent colour to suspicion, But in the lectures on religion which the 
London Missionary Society invited him to give to their students, and in those which he gave 
to intending missionaries in Cambridge, he showed such undorstanding of their problems and 
suscyptibilities that no word of his struck a jarring note on the most sensitive ear. 

His ‘ vigour of mind and body,’ for which the Master of Christ’s guve thanks at the memorial 
service in the College Chapel, is amply illustrated in his life's record. Ho thing himself with zest 
‘and thoroughness into all that he did, and was keenly interested in his fellow-men and women, 
regardless of colour and class distinction. For about a year after taking his degree, he was 
‘Demonstrator in Comparative Anatomy at Cambridge and tised to take his class to the country or 
the seaside in vacations, for practical study at first hand, While holding the Professorship of Zoology 
at the Royal College of Science in Dublin (1880-1900) he also acted as Secretary to the Dredging 
Committee; in this capacity he organized oxpeditions to study marine fauna off the Irish coasts, 
and photographs show him in fisherman’s cap and jersey, characteristically taking s far more personal 
part in the proceedings than his bowler-hatted companions, ‘Let it not suffice us to be Book- 
“Jearned,”. .....“‘ Nothing is insuperable to Pains and Patience,” were his favourite quotations from. 
John Ray, and in the pursuit of knowledge he was himself unsparing of both. Towards the end of 
his life a Finnish ethnologist, visiting him at Cambridge and expecting, as he afterwards confessed, 
to find ‘a woary little old man’ declared, ‘there is something about him like fire, an astonishing 

+ ‘contrast to his white hair.’ 
His first big book, Introduction to the Study of Embryology, was published in 1887, and from then 
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until 1898 he was contributing papers on marine 
diology to scientific journals, But it is note- 
worthy that one of his first letters to Nature (to 
which joumnal he was a contributor for 60 years) 
was on the ‘ Greck fret ’ (vol. 23, 1880) showing 
that he was already interested in decorative art, 
a subject which his rare combination of artistic 
skill and perception with scientific accuracy, 
continually enriched, witness his Decorative Ari 
of New Guinea (1894), Evolution in Art (1895) 
and Iban or Sea Dayak Teatiles and their 
Patterns (1936). At the very end of his life 
he, was collecting materials for a larger work, 
and his trained eye and ripe judgment would 
indeed have produced « notable volume, though 
not many men of $4 would be found eagerly 
‘prepared to embark on such an enterprise. 

‘The turning point of his life came when he 
went to Torres Straits in 1888 to study marine 
biology. In the beginning of his Headhunters he 
tells how he was drawn to the study of the natives, 
and how he felt the importance of finding out 
everything possible about them before all traces 
of their primitive ways of life were lost. Marine 
biology, less susceptible to the disintegrating 
influence of trader or missionary, could wait. 
Henceforth he devoted himself to the ‘ saving 
of vanishing data,’ the importance of which 
he emphasized in many articles for both serious 
and popular journals. 

‘Though on his retum to Dublin he continued 
his work and published papers on the British 
Actiniaria and on those of Torres Straits, he 
was tuming his attention more and more towards 
the study of man, and organized a scheme for 
‘the Ethnographical Survey of Ireland, which; he 
inaugurated with his work on the Aran Islanders 
(1893). Finding that he could not pursue his 
studies adequately in Dublin he retuned in 
1803 to Cambridge, giving lectures and demon- 
strations in Physical Anthropology in the 
‘Medical School (1895-1900), though continuing 
his professorial work in Dublin until 1900. 

In 1898 came the opportunity which placed 
him in the foremost rank of pioneers in anthro- 
pology and ethnology—the organizationand lead 
ship of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedi- 
tion to ‘Torres Straits, the first scientifically 
planned investigation of its kind. With character- 
istic selfeffacement he used to say that his 
claim to fame was that he had induced Dr. 
W. H. R. Rivers to accompany him (he had 
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already enlisted his two best /pupils); thus were 
engendered the genealogical method, the scien- 
tifie recording of string-figures, and (to quote 
Sir Arthur Keith in his address to the Royal 
‘Anthropological Institute in 1916) “the most 
“progressive and profitable movement in the 
“whole history of British Anthropology.” 

‘After the return of the expedition a memo- 
randum was sont to the General Board of Studies 
in Cambridge, urging the widening of the scope 
of the existing lectureship in Physical Anthro- 
pology and the suitability of the appointment of 
Dr. Haddon to the new post. It ran : 

Te appears to us that in ereating such a post as we 
“have indicated for Professor Haddon, tho University 
“ould not merely strengthon iteslf by adding to its 
“Glatt a teacher, who by his wido knowledge and 
“interests, his indomitable energy and his infectious 
“enthusiasin would be likely to make Cambridge & 
entre of anthropological teaching and research; it 
‘would also perform a very gracious act in thus recog- 
“nizing and rewarding services which lave beon 
* endered to it and to science from a disinterested love 
“of knowledge, and at personal sacrifice which only 
“ those who know Professor Haddon’s circumstances, 
* ean appreciate.” 

‘The list of distinguished signatories includes 
many of his old teachers and of his contem- 
poraries. ‘The ‘reward for services rendered * 
was ‘recognized’ by the appointment to a 
Lectureship with a stipend of £50 a year. Even 
after his College gave him a Fellowship (1901), 
much hard work was necessary to supplement 
this, with children growing up and needing 
education; and he was always ready to pay 
tribute to the devotion and self-sacrifice of his 
wife, who encouraged him in his work, how- 
ever unremunerative. He would apologize for 
charging a small fee for some special course, given 
toa class sitting uncomfortably on packing cases 
inan odd comer of the Department of Pathology 
(‘ectoparasitically’ as he described it) on the 
ground that his wife ‘wanted a new bonnet.’ 
This was a period of great activity, with courses 
of lectures in London and elsewhere, including 
Canada and the United States. He did an 
enormous amount of writing and reviewing for 
newspapers and for scientific journals and was 
Reader to the Cambridge University Press for 
books connected with the many branches of his 
subject. Nothing but a full bibliography (and it 
is hoped that this will be available shortly) can 
give any idea of his labours, and only a few 
points can be mentioned here. 
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There were three great schemes (among 
others) on which he set his heart. His work in 
Torres Straits had convinced him that no time 
should be lost, or all information as to native 
life would vanish, and he drow up a plan for the 
survey of the Pacific. But it had to be 
abandoned owing to lack of financial support. 

‘Meanwhile, he was fighting hard in Cambridge 
for tho furtherance of anthropology there. Ho 
proposed the establishment of courses for men 
in the Colonial Service, a plan which did not win 
recognition until after the Great War, And he 
‘was steadily working to raiso the status of 
anthropology to its rightful place among the 
sciences, which took longer still. ‘The Board of 
Anthropological Studies was instituted in 1904; 
‘ Diploma by thesis in 1908 and a Diploma by 
examination in 1911. In 1909. the post. of 
University Lecturer was converted into a Reader- 
ship with a stipend of £200 a year; he held this 
post until 1926 and that of Emeritus Reader 
‘until his death. But it was not until 1933 that 
his long-cherished ambition of the establishment 
of a, Professorship was gratified, too lato, alas, to 
fulfil the wish of his friends that he should be 
the first Professor. 

He hnd no selfish ambitions. Never was any 
man more generous of his time, his ideas, his 
work, sketches, photographs, books, and, as far 
as possible, of his money, He would hand over 
‘the accumulated work and notes of years to be 
‘turned into o paper or article by some novice 
whom he wished to help, disclaiming all oredi 
He undertook the editing .of other peopl 
‘books and wrote prefaces for them. He wrote 
reviews of obscure books (if he found worth in 
them) to help obscure authors. All this at: the 
expense of his life work, the editing of the 
Torres Straits Reports, the completion of which 
‘was delayed until 1936, 

‘The Cambridge Museum of Archeology and 
Ethnology is a permanent monument to his 
generosity, though itis not the only museum 
that has benefited by his far-seeing powor of 
organization and careful attention to detail, He 
continually stressed the necessity of museums 
arranged on scientific lines to illustrate and 
supplement teaching, and many are the richer 
for his services. Before going to Dublin he was 
Curator of the Zoological Museum in Cambridge 
he was attached to the Dublin Museum of 
Science and Art; and was Advisory Curator to 
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the Horniman Museum from its foundation. He 
acted as Deputy Curator to the Cambridge 
Muscum of Archeology and Ethnology soveral 
times and it was largely owing to him that, 
together with Dr. Rivers and a band of devoted 
volunteors, its unrivalled collections were taken 
from their packing eases and a working museum 
created for the use of students. He was made 
Honorary Curator of the New Guinea collections 
and put in an immense amount of time there, 
not only training and directing aspiring ethno- 
logists, but doing a great deal of patient, careful 
work himself, After his retirement from the 
Readership, he enriched tho Department first 
with his collection of slculls, next with his incom- 
parable collection of lantern slides (in early days 
hho ‘made all these himself), and, Instly, with is 
collection of photographs. It was owing to him 
that the valuable and rather sorappy library 
attached to the Museum was arranged, classified, 
catalogued and made available for’ students, 
‘From that day onwards he continually enriched 
it from his own store of books and pamphlets. 
Now his books will be finally transferred to the 
Library which contains his portrait and appro- 
‘priately bears his name, 

Though best known for his work in ‘Torres 
Straits, New Guinea and Borneo, his love of 
first-hand investigation took him into many 
other countries. Like Sir John Herbert: (1605) 

“He travel’d not with luere sotted, 
“ Ho went for Knowledge and he got it.” 

He paid the first of many visits to Canada 
and the United States in 1884, studying bio- 
logical museums and laboratories; his Inter 
visits were mainly lecture tours, but ho Tound 
time for anthropological work and was present 
‘at coremonios of tho Skidi Pawneo in Oklahoma 
and of the Piegan Blackfoot in Montana. Ho 
went to South Africa in 1905; and again in 1914, 
on the way to Australia and (for the third time) to 
Now Guinea. He toured a large part of Australia 
‘on the occasion of the Pan-Pacific Congress in 
1923, when he represented Cambridge University 
and the Royal Society, and was President of the 
Anthropological Section. Tt is interesting to 
recall the letter of Alfred Russel Wallace 
(28.11.87) recommending the West Indies rather 
than Torres Straits for his first expodition : 
“You would be able to work in a comfortable 
“house and with efvilized surroundings.” Neither 
‘was essential or even desired. “ You can travel 
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“anywhere with a smile and a piece of string” 
‘was the Haddon motto (he had an unfailing store 
of both); but, he advised, “for the Fly River, 
“add a few tins of salmon.” With his piece of 
string ‘ our champfon cat’s-cradler’ (es Andrew 
Lang. called him) entertained ‘Torres Straits 
islanders, Borneo. princesses, the Katikoro of 
Buganda, and Indian braves, bringing back the 
spoil which he handed over to Mrs. Jayne to 
add to her sumptuous String Figures (1906), 
anticipating his daughter's Cat's Cradles from 
many Lands (1911) and Artists in String (1930). 
‘This explains one of the secrets of his success, 
“for who,” says she, “could suspect of guile a 
“ man who sits among the children playing with 
“a piece of string.” 

‘There must be few ethnographical museums 
in Europe as well as in Britain, that he did not 
‘visit, and his voluminous correspondence with 
etimologists all over the world bears witness to 
his power of making friends wherever he went. 
Anyone following in his tracks still finds his 
name a password to friendship. 

‘He was a corresponding or honorary member 
of the Anthropological Societies of Rome, Vienna 
and Berlin: of the Société Finno-Ougrienne 
(Helsinki) and the Societas Scientiaram Fennica : 
of the Royal Batavian Society of Arts and 
Letters, the New York Academy of Sciences, the 
Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, the 
New Zealand Institute, and the Indian Academy 
of Science, Bangalore. He was a member of 
Councils of the Royal Dublin Society, the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, and the Folklore 
Society, and served the two latter societies as 
well as the Cambridge Antiquarian Society as 
President. He was twice President of Section H 
of the British Association at Belfast (1902) and 
in South Africa (1905). He took his Se.D. in 
1897 and was elected to a Fellowship at Christ's 
College in 1901. He was a Fellow of the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society. He was chosen to give 
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‘the Conway Memorial Lecture in 1921, the 
Herbertson Memorial Lecture in 1927 and the 
Frazer lecture in Social Anthropology in 1920; 
and received from the Royal Anthropological 
Instituto its Huxley Memorial Medal (1920) and 
the Rivers Memorial Medal (1924). 

His seventieth birthday provided an oppor- 
‘tunity for his friends to testify to the affection 
in which he was held. A dinner was given in 
Christ's College—the first occasion on which 
Indies dined in Hall—and three portraits painted 
by de Laszlo were presented, one for his College, 
one for the Museum, and one from the artist 
himself for his family. On his 80th birthday his 
friends gave him a cabinet and catalogue of his 
collection of some 10,000 photographs, a per- 
manent record of his life's work and universal 
interests. 

‘No man, said Madamo de Sévigné, is a hero 
to his valet. One cannot picture Dr. Haddon 
with.a valet, but he was far more than a hero 
to his secretaries and to all those who had the 
good fortune to work for or with him, and they 
can testify to the truth of Ridgeway’s remark 
““Haddon has always been a great inspirer of 
“other men.” Many now distinguished in various 
branches of Anthropology all over the world are 
proud to call themselves his pupils and to 
acknowledge their indebtedness to him; while 
hordes of lesser folk might echo the words of one 
of those whom he inspired, “ On reflection I find 
“that anything I have done, worth doing, has 
“been prompted by you.” 


Nore.—Among Dr. Haddon’s working collection 
‘of books, ono irreplaceable volume is found to be 
missing. "It is a large quarto book, bound in dark 
blue buckram, and lettered ‘Habpox IIL’ It 
contains offprints of all his published work (other 
than books) betwoon 1904 and 1915, and is indis. 
pensablo for making his bibliography. Probably 
itvhas been lent without record; and the borrower 
is urgently asked to retum it to his daughter, 
Mrs. Rishbeth, 3, Cranmer Road, Cambridge. 





‘A MOROCCAN TRIBAL SHRINE AND ITS RELATION TO A NEARBY TRIBAL MARKET.) By 
Walter Fogg, Department of Geography and Anthropology, Aberystwyth. 


124. Tee sine of Sic Venta (che Bape 

from the Yemen), typical of many which 
characterize the countryside of Morocco, is 
located a fow miles to the South-ast of Azila, 
and near the new main road between Laraiche 











For footnotes +, # and * s00 opposite page. 
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‘and ‘Tetnan, in the north-west part of the Spanish 
Zone of Morocco, 

(i) Concerning the saint's origin, one tradition 
has it that he ‘came from the East with Malai 
“Idris” the founder of the first Muhammadan 
dynasty of Morocco and another, that he was 
a mujdhed (fighter for the Tslamic faith against. 
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the infidel), who was buried . . . where he fell. 
The sfyid (shrine) is on a low hillock which has a 
‘good spring near its base. It is a haui (a rooftess 
walled enclosure; in this cage, some six fect 
high), and has within it a grave, marked’ by a 
mound of bare earth between low head- and 
foot-stones.. The saint, whose body is. believed 
to be in the grave, is also considered to be still 
alive. He is the patron saint (referred to either 
as démen Lbléd, surety of the countryside, or as 
‘mul le-blid, master of the countryside) of the 
Bdawr férqa* of the Hlot tribe, for which reason, 
tho Bdawr in particular, bury’ their dead in the 
ground immodiately surrounding the sfyid, and 
also name many of their children after Sidi 
L-Yemani. Neighbouring tribes, bury around 
their own patron saints, For example, Mzdra 
bury at Sidi Binwar, ‘Amar at Sidi Muhdmmad 
L-Merbiwit, Bddwa at Sidi L'raigi, Burial near 
a sfyid ensures a mitigated punishment at the 
resurrection, 

Livery year, after wheat-harvest and threshing, 
iie., about the end of July, an important miigem 
(festival in honour of a saint, and held at his 

7 For a dotailed study of thin market neo :—Fogg, W. 
‘A Tribal Market in Spanish Morooco,' Africa, vol. xi, 
4 (1038), whorein acknowledgments aro made to my 
Moorish informants and to tho Into Profemor Edward 
Wontermmarck; for the general importance of tribal 
markets in Morocoan native economy, s00:—Fogg, W. 
“Phe Importanco of Tribal Markta in the Commercial 
‘Life of tho Countryside of North-West Morocco,’ 
Africa, vel. xii, 4 (1030). 

® ‘Tranaliteration of Arabie words is in accordance 
with tho system used by Wortermarck, Ritual and 
Balief in Morocco, London, 1926, vol. i, pp. ix-xi. 

A dri (plur.burfa) is a nan who can traco his doscont 
from the prophet Muhémmad in the male line of his 
Aaughter Fatima, 

« According to Michaux-Bellaire, B., and Salmon, @. 
“Les Tribus Arabes do la Valiéo du Lekkotn Archiver 
Maroeaines, vol. vi, nos. iiviv, p. 342, ‘It eat probable 
‘que c'est un moudjabid : on raconte.en effet qua loraque ee 
‘chrdione tiraiont aur lee musuimans, Sidy 1-Yamany 
« arrdtat au passage ler boulete aves aa main—et aU appus 
+e cette Ugende, on montre trois boulete de petit calthre 
«dane Vintérieur’ du mur entourant le tombeate du saint.” 
Further, I was told that thero is a local belief that « 
wadi nearby still flows ‘like blood" because the 
‘Muharamadans fought the infidel Portuguese near its 
Danks. 

© A férga in @ * quoxter’ or division of a tribes there 
fn no siomray Hed slatioalp between te ttabere 
Each férga has its own patron saint, and in addition, 
the whole tribe ax a unit, has a general patron saint, 
In the case of the Blot tribe, tho latter is Sidi ben 
‘Qisem I-Musbéhi, whose shrine is actually outside the 
‘tribal territory. 
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shrine) is held at the siyid. It attracts « very 
large number of the folk of the surrounding tribes 
(Blot, Tliq, ‘Amar, Mzbra, and Bdéwa, and even 
Bni Girfaf, and Bui ‘Aros), as well ‘as people 
from the towns of Bl-Qsar, Laraiche, and Azila, 
‘They camp in the surtounding countryside, 
spending one night there, the mésem lasting 
traditionally from about mid-afternoon of one 
day until the same time on the following day. 
In rocont years, however, the mdsem has been 
extended for a second night expressly for the 
benefit of the Moorish soldiers housed in the 
large barracks nearby, and many of the local 
tribesmen profit from this to stay a second night. 
‘There is much dancing, feasting, powder-play, 
and entertainment by religious fraternities 
(Gnawa, “Esdwa, Jilila, and Hmédia)%; and by 
musicians; bullocks are slaughtered at the 
tomb, and many coins and other gifts such as 
wax candles, are left there to be collected by the 
mgdddem (warden) of the sfyid. As, in some of 
its features, the misem is like a weekly tribal 
market, it is always held on Thursday or Friday 
or Saturday, 40 as not to interfore with neigh- 
bouring tribal markets held, on Sunday (sog Lad 
Ldarbiya), Tuesday (s0g t-tléa d Jbel Hbib), 
and Wednesday (soq Lérba'a d_ Aiaia), nor 
with thet held on Monday at Sidi 1-Yemini 
itslf 

(ii) Around the sfyid is a large grove of old 
live-trees, each of which has baraka,? both of 
elf and because of its proximity to the siyid. 

©The Gntwva, chilly nogrocs, both males and feralon, 
oxpal jnun (spirits) from afflicted peopl, and also 
worship Jun. Their ceremonies inelude dancing, the 
playing of certain musical instruments, and. singing 
(Wertermarck, E, ‘Rituat and Belief’ in Morooco; 
London, 1926, vol. i, pp. 844-860; 970-381), 

‘The ‘Edwa, males only, give curative performances 
fimilir to those of the Gnéiwa, but uso diffrent musioal 
{nstrumonts, ‘They are snake-charmers, and are called 
Jn to cure snake-bite. (p. 340). 

‘The Silda, males only, aro dovotees of Malai Abdlqader 
jATilAti, whose shrine is in Bagdad, Thoy give curative 
jrformancos similar to those of the Gnkwn und “Tada 
(p. 182 and p. 349). 

‘Tho Hmidfa, males only, give performances in which 
they dance to musio, invoking the jnut, and end by 
chopping their heads with axes until tho blood flows 
freely (pp. 208 and 398). 

* Tho Arabio word taraka means ‘blossing.’ Tn 
Morocco it is used to denoto a mysterious wonder. 
‘working foreo which is looked upon ax a blessing from 
God, @ ‘blessed virtue.’ Tt may be conveniently 
translated into English by the word ‘holiness. (Seo 
Westermarck, E,, 1c, voli, 1, p. 35.) 
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On three of these trees which overhang the 
spring, and on one at the sfyid itself, fragments of 
clothing are tied, as a means of making “a? on 
the saint. Further, near the entrance of the 
‘haut there is a large and old palmetto, the leaves 
of which are knotted to make ‘dr, the palmetto 
(according to some) having baraka of itself, 
quite apart from its proximity to the sfyid; while 
women put their hair-combings in this same 
palmetto when they want to get rid of a head- 
ache. The knotting of palmetto leaves is done 
if possible, by the left hand only, the ‘ar being 
‘more successful when the knotting is done that 
way, than when both hands are used. 

‘The grove as a whole has a further important 
significance : the last trees away from the haul 
mark the boundary of the farm (sanctuary area) 
of Sidi I-Yeméni. Once within this area any 
refugee (mzdug), whatever his (or her) offence 
(murder, theft, eto.), can count on temporary 
security, as, having entered it, the refugeo has 
thereby made ‘dr on the saint. ‘The baddam 
(followers) of the saint, or the mgdddem (warden) 
of the ofyid, or a Srif, then act as intermediaries 
between the refugee (or his family) and the 
pursuers, Before the Spanish conquest, either 
‘the family of the refugee, or sympathetic passers- 
by, or the Jriddam or the mgdddem, would give 
‘him food until the intervenors had interviewed 
the pursuers and come to some arrangement 
with them. Consequently, an offender might 
stay in the harm for weeks or even months. 
When terms had been agreed upon, the inter- 
venors would give the refugee, as visible sign 
of their protection, some article of their clothing, 
or some object of theirs with religious significance, 
such as a rosary, and would accompany him 
(or her) to the qdid® or 54i8? as the case required. 
‘The qdid or 584i would then send for the offended 
person, or representatives of the offended family, 
and ask them to forgive the culprit for the sake 
of the saint, This they dared not refuse, for 
fear of the effects of the saint's anger, and by 
payment of an agreed sum of money andjor 
‘goods, the affair would be settled. ‘The power 
of the harm to exclude pursuers was very great, 





© Making ‘ar is the transforence of & conditional 
curse, It is rosorted to when it is desized to get rid of 
disease, or to achieve tho falflment of some wish (Le, 
oh. x). 

* For an acoount of his general functions at tho market, 
see Fogg, W., Africa, wol. xi, 4 (1988). 
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as it was believed that those who had not respected 
it would have great misfortune due to the anger 
of the saint; their livestock would die, the 
offender himself would soon die, or get a serious 
malady, or great misfortune would befall him, 
Moreover, if, as occasionally happened in the 
heat of passion, a pursuer did enter the harm 
and attack a refugee, the Jeiddam seized him and 
punished him as they thought fit, the punishment 
often ending in death. Now, the power of the 
arm is of only very short duration, however, as 
the Spaniards have forbidden the giving of food 
to any refugee within it. Consequently, he is 
soon starved into emerging, whereupon he is 
caught by waiting soldiers (‘dskar) and punish- 
ment for his offence settled under the supervision 
of the District Commissioner. ‘The harm is 
considered so inviolable, that no-one dares even 
to cut a switch from the trees; animals hit with 
such, will surely die: and no-one will even 
collect firewood in the grove, s0 great is the fear of 
misfortune following on its burning, 

(ii) The spring, an ‘ain n-nior (haunted spring), 
is also an ‘ain mamiina (safe spring) as opposed 
to an ‘ain meskina (spring haunted by evil 
spirits). It is Sidi l-Yeméni's Admma (a place 
haunted by Muhammadan jnun over whom he 
rules), and in it there used to be water-tortoises, 
leeches, eels, and frogs. Now, for hygienic 
reasons, the spring has been cleaned out, and 
covered in, and the water is led by conduit to 
feed a drinking fountain at the market site 
nearby. Therefore, some of the practices cited 
hereafter are no longer observed. ‘The tortoises, 
known as mudlin Iain (masters of the spring), 
were considered to be good spirits, i.e., Muham- 
madan jnun, and a visitor would throw to them. 
pieces of bread as an offering and means of 
making ‘ar, saying at the same time, Hada ‘ar 
‘dlik a stdi L-Yemani, followed by the uttering 
under his (or her) breath of the wish he (or she) 
wanted fulfilled. The leeches were considered. 
to be holy; if applied to the body to-eliminate 
pain, they would be more effective than leeches 
‘taken from an ordinary spring. As to the eels 
any one of them might be the saint himself, for 
saints often assume this form; if an eel struck 
with its head one of the pieces of bread thrown 
on the water in making ‘Ar, it meant that one’s 
wish would surely be fulfilled. ‘The frogs, 
although not holy of themselves, might be 
inhabited by the muélin L‘ain, A diseased 
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person, on his (or her) way to the sfyid to get 
relief, would wash hands, face, feet eee 
part of the legs, at the spring, saying at the 
same time, NSdrt fel ‘ain wu fallits Las didli 
tsémmay(I have washed my extremities in the 
water, and have left my affliction there). A 
healthy person, ‘on the other hand, would wash 
only on the way back from the sfyid, and then 
with a different motive, to derive general benefit 
from the baraka of the holy spring. 

Sacrifices of fowl, goats, or sheep, were mado 
‘ab tho spring, ‘This was done to drive out evil 
jnun living in people and thereby causing them 
to be ill, and was done at the spring because this 
was haunted by Muhammadan jnun, who could 
there be better prevailed upon to influence the evil 
spirit dwelling in the afflicted person's body to 
emerge. Thesacrifice was accompanied by thesame 
words, Hada ‘ar ‘dlik a stdi l-Yemdni, followed by 
‘the wish, as above. When any of the wishes made 
at the spring were fulfilled, some blood-sncrifice, 
particularly @ sheep for a woman’s wish, was made 
‘as recognition. ‘This was mado at the siyid, for 
whether the ‘dr was made at the spring or at the 
siyid, it was always ‘dr on the saint, 

(iv) Further, there are sacrifices at the efyid 
itself, In making ‘dr on the saint at the sfyid, vory 
often a fowl, a gout, a sheep, or even a bullook is 
killed. This is done at the threshold of the haus, 
'40 that somo of the blood shall flow over the en- 
trance step, while some of the spurting blood is 
caught in a vessel and poured on the grave itself. 
‘The slaying is done by the person making ‘ar, if a 
‘man, or (for @ woman), by any male relative or 
friend who knows how to kill, or by the mgdddem 
of the sfyid; it-is never done by woman, as:by 
‘Mubsmmadan custom, flesh killed by a woman, 
is tainted and therefore cannot. be offered even to 
‘@ man, much leis to & saint. Before the animal's 
throat is cut, the following is said: Bismillah, 
alldivw akbar, hdda ‘ar ‘dlik a stdi -Yeméni (In 
the name of God, God is great, this is ‘ar on 
Sidi l-Yemdni). ‘Then the throat is cut and the 
wish made silently as the blood is spurting forth. 

Besides making ‘ar, oaths are made. ‘This is 
Known as making ‘ahd. The ‘ahd or ‘dhad, 
consists of “asolemn promise, or an act implying 
“a promise, by which he who makes the promise 
“ or performs the act, is believed to expose himself 
“ to supernatural danger in case of bad faith. 
«A method of making a promise very binding is 
“ to establish bodily contact with the promisee, 
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“whereby the promiser exposes himself to the 
“Iatter’s conditional curse.” (Westermarek, Lc. 
vol. i, pp. 564-5.) This contact is frequently 
achieved by joining the right hands, as below. 

At Sidi -Yemani ‘ahd is made in the following 
way. The two parties sit oach on one side of 
the grave, with some bread on the grave itsdlf 
‘They then give each other a little bread, eat it, 
and afterwards, across the grave, join their 
ight hands so that the fingers of one hand go 
botween the fingers of the other, saying at the 
same time : Hdda Uahd béni wa bének ma ng 
44 sérvek (this is ‘ahd betwoon mo and thee, I shall 
not tell thy secret). Such oaths may be by 
private arrangement between two individuals ; 
for example, not to reveal to a third person what 
they know, or have agreed upon : or, in a dispute 
‘at the market nearby (for example, accusation 
of theft) the accuser and accused may be ordered. 
to make a declaration of truthfulness in the name 
of Sidi -Yemini, whereupon both go to the sfyid 
accompanied by a muhdzni (sguard-messenger). 

In tho past, moreover, a sfyid was the scene 
of the important coromony of making ‘ahd 
between the representatives of two tribes when 
making peace after an inter-tribal war. After 
Jhirfa had acted as intervenors and carried on the 
necessary preliminaries, the notables of the two 
tribes would meet at the sfyid agreed upon, as has 
happened ot Sidi 1-Yeméini, and would first 
exchange slahem (sing. sélham) (outermost gar- 
ment; known as burnous clsewhore than in 
Morocco) and then eat bread and dried figs 
over the grave, in the manner outlined above. 
Similarly, although within the experience of my 
informant this has not actually taken place ab 
Sidi l-Yemani (because the character of the 
surrounding ground makes it loss suitable for the 
gothering of such a largo number of men and 
horses than some other shrines of the tribe) a 
styid was a frequent assembly-place of the whole 
tribe for a jema'a d Lgabila (mecting of tho 
whole tribe). " For example, when an attack on a 
neighbouring tribe was being decided and planned ; 
when the tribe wished to be rid of its qdid, and 
wished to make arrangements for a letter of 
protest to be written’ to the Sultan, and to 
select notables to represent it at the Sultan’s 
court; and, in the rarer ease, when revolt against 
the very authority of the Sulton was being 
planned. My informant Sidi Ahmed, has been 
present at tivo such assemblies, i.e., when the 
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Blot tribe was planning attacks on the Garbiya 
and on the Bni Guirfit tribes respectively. 
Sometimes, the meeting would be held at some 
other kind of place: for example, a river bank, 
‘the summit of a well-known hill, or near a village. 

(v) From the foregoing, the great importance 
in the general tribal life, of the sfyid, the grove, 
and the spring, will have emerged, and also their 
general. significance for the market nearby. It 
still remains however to summarize their particular 
importance in relation to the market. ‘The 
spring has always been the water-supply for the 
large number of men and animals congregated. 
‘at the market, but as a holy spring with water 
possessing Daraka, there has always been more 
satisfaction in using it than mere quonching of 
thirst, or cleansing of the body. ‘Phere are 
present at the market Muhammadan jnun who, 
along with the living Stirfa present, confer general 
daraka by their mere presence, but the proximity 
to the siyid means that the market is under the 
special blessing and protection of Sidi I-Yemani 
‘as well, since he always walks about the market: 
invisible, or in the form of a visitor. His baraka 
in particular, along with that of any living Sarfa, 
and of the Muhammadan jnun present, protects 
vendors and buyers from the direct influences 
of the harmful jnun®® at the market. It helps 
also to ensure the peace of the market through 
‘the general restraint people feel in the knowledge 
of its presence, Moreover, Sidi ]-YemAni himself 
prevents from entering the bodies of visitors 
‘evil jnun who might make them quarrel and 
perhaps begin a general fight which, in the past, 
might lead to the break-up of the market and the 
consequent temporary break-down of security of 
life and property, with possible continuance on a 
more widespread scale afterwards. ‘The presence 
‘of so much baraka means also, that besides being 
protected, visitors definitely profit through having 
been to the market; their buying and selling is 
lucky for-them, since anything bought at the 
market is likely to contain more baraka than if 

W For an account of some of the belies concerning 
the jnun at the market, soo Fogg, W., ‘ Beliefs and 
« Practices at, o in relation to, a Moroccan Teibal Maret,” 
Polltere, vol. LI. 1940 (Sune) 
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bought elsewhere; eg., if by chance, grain has 
been bought from a saint, it may be found to 
have increased greatly in quantity after having 
been stored. ‘Their health and happiness may 
become better for having been, and will certainly 
not be worse then when they went; they return 
to their home with general benefit from being 
within the influence of the saint's baraka, and 
even from merely having trodden on the market: 
terrain, The latter has baraka in itself, its 
site having been chosen by, and then consecrated. 
by, a living Sif at its inception as a market- 
place, and having been trodden by many holy 
men and Muhammadan jnun at every market 
held there since then. On the creation of a new 
market, it is the custom for a Srif to choose the 
site and afterwards to make  blood-sacrifice at 
the new site, thereby sanctifying it, and it is 
believed that all markets, the knowledge of the 
beginnings of which have beon lost in the mists of 
time, have been inaugurated in this way. 

Again, bocause of the sfyid, there is more 
inducement to visit the market than mere buying 
and selling, social intercourse, and amusement; 
bodily and mentol healing can’ be combined with 
these. Further, there are the very direct 
influences of the sfyid as a place where agreements 
made at the market may be consolidated, and 
where oaths may be imposed in settlement of 
disputes; and, perhaps most important of all in 
‘the past, if less so now, there was the knowledge 
of the certain sanctuary afforded by the olive 
grove surrounding the sfyid, should @ personal 
enemy attack one in the market; if one had the 
misfortune to commit a crime at the market and 
be found out; if the market broke up through 
the outbreak of a general fight, perhaps due to 
‘pursuance of blood-feud at the market; and 80 on. 
‘This was a very justifiable fear; within Sidi 
Abmed’s experience, there have been many 
stabbing cases at the nearby market; he saw 
three men killed during an outbreak at the 
neighbouring Sunday market of the Garbiya 
tribe; and Sidi ‘Abdsslam saw, on one occasion, 
nine men killed through blood-feud at the 
‘Thursday market of the An jra tribe. 
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Techniques of the Interview. Summary of a 
niunication by Alec Rodger, M.A. 28 May, 
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Tnterviewers’ techniques must be largely de- 


pendent on their aims. Four common aims of 
interviewers are: (1) fact collecting, (2) opinion 
collecting, (3) fact. offering, (4) opinion’ offing. 
Interviews rarely St neatly’ into one of the cate: 
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gories suggested by those objectives, but some ean 
bo regarded as belonging predominantly to one of 
thera, The lawyer's inquisition is mainly of the 
first typo; the interview of the canvasser of the 
British Instituto of Public Opinion belongs mainly 
to tho second type; an interview given by a clerk in 
travel agency is essentially of the third type; while 
many interviows of the miniater of religion are 
principally of the fourth type. 

The Vocational guidance interview contains 
clements of all four. Its first stages are fuct-collecting, 
and opinion-collocting; that i, they ate invest 
‘gatory. Its last stages are factoflering and opinion- 
offering; that is, they are advisory. "Although the 
vocational adviser’» principal interviews are with 
those who soak his advice, ho frequently checks and 
supplements the data obtained in them by inter- 
views with others, eg., parents, In the investigatory 
‘stages of all theso interviows ho finds it: important 
(1) to havo « plan of attack, (2) to be informal in 
manner, (3) to refrain from’ eriticisma, and (4) to 
formulate his questions carefully. "A. written 
questionnaire, comploted before an interview, often 
Provides an excellent basis for conversation. 

Both in his questionnaires and in hiv inter- 
view, hhe finds it worth while to make extensive 
we “of the ‘paired comparison" technique of 
collecting opinions. For example, instead of aking, 
“Do you think you would like an offiee job?" he 
may ‘ask, ‘Do “you think you would ‘prefer an 
* offi job to one on a farm, or not"; and, instondl of 
asking’ What do you think of your young brother ?* 
he may ask, ‘Aro you and your brothor like each 
‘other in some ways (in your interests, and 80 on), 
“or are you rather different!” ‘The value of this 
procedure in opinion-collecting can scarcely be 
exaggerated. 

In tho advisory stages (that is, the fnctoffering 
and opinion-offering stages) of his interview, the 
vooutional advisor aims at encouraging the indivi. 
dual who secks his advico to formulate his own 
‘opinions, The ndvieo which most people heed mont 
is the advico they give themselves; the vooational 
adviser’s final aim it to act on bolief in this prin- 
ciple, He attompts to systomatizn the available 
relevant data in uch a way that sound conchisions 
become inevitable. 












































Some Aspects of Uganda Prehistory. Summary 
126 of,2,communication by B. J. Wayland, tate 

Director, Geological Survey, Uganda, 11 June 
1040, 


‘The prehistory of Uganda provides a vast and 
rany-atded study; this communication deals with 
the geological aspect, and would emphasize methods 
rather than results. "The paper illustrates Uganda's 
Position with regard to Take Victoria, the high 
importance of that vast sheot of water—now the 
size of Ireland and once much larger, as the physical 
‘basis of @ great culture contro—and the investiga- 
tions into the history of the lake basin, and of areas 
beyond it, undertaken by Mr. Wayland and. his 
colleagues’ during the last twonty’ years. The 
Prehistoric beaches are of three typas: stepped, 
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iperimposed. ‘These record both falls 
‘of the Lake, and can be correlated with 
throe-type series of aecumalations in 
‘certain river valleys. The ancient deposits (fnult- 
sliced and otherwise) of the rift-valley depressions, 
particularly thoso of Lake Albert, are noted, anc 
the effects of important earth movements which 
hhad heen impressed upon them ure schood in the 
terraces of rivens within the affected zone, 

‘Turning to problems of interpretation, Mr, 
Wayland xpoke of a sories of special inquiries lately 
undertaken to this end by Professor C. van Riet 
Lowe and himself, and in this regard. expressed 
great indobtedness to the Uganda Goverament, the 
Baden ‘rants, and the “Coologeal Sorat of 
London (Gloyne fund). “Thess. inguiries, which aro 
to be published in x two-volume Memoir, bythe 
Geological Survey of Uganda, were brought to a 
somewhat premature close by’ the outbreak of the 
present war, Some sixty square miles of extremely 
important topographical mapping on xeales of 
110,000, 11: 2,500 and 1 : 1,000 was undortalcon 
by an expert; previously started exervations we 
fxihed other neatly compte, tatlliog ik 
all about 7,000 cubie yards (apart from rook she 
and cave diggings). Existing stone-age collections 
wore enlarged and the entire assemblage wns 
critically studied by Profesor Lowe, Foal remains 
wore recovered from ancient Ind surfaces, now 
buried, and inuch new information was gathered, 

Because Uganda is a tiny portion of a. large 
continent and is too small to contain all the elomonts 
ngoessary to the interpretation of the Protectorate's 
prchiatory, 0 raueh Inger, aren acl to be aslocted 
for this purpose. One of 250,000 ajuare miles was 
taken, ‘This area, of which Entebbe is very roughly 
tho centre, jx not too large to be manageable and 
large enough to rule out the often deceptive results 
of local effects, and it may bo used as a unit aren 
for comparison with and reference to other parts of 
Africa, Tt was shown that quite differant agents 
‘can produco similar effects in, say, a sedimentation 
series, 80 that one observer ‘will nee in them the 
results of climatic change, another will see no such 
change but the effects of ‘earth-movemont instead, 
while a third is unable to admit either, and relies 
for int tion on vicissitudes common to many 
rivers. Henoo the necessity of adopting the prin- 
ciple of multiple hypotheses and of a field over which 
the eonsequences of each hypothesis ean be checked. 

In this fiold, long-continued work, fraught from 
timo to time with disconcerting contradictions, has 
Drought to convergence a number of diverse lines of 
evideneo, and has. reveled the past existence of 
protracted wet and dry periods in the prehistori 
ast of much of Africa.» ‘Three main. wet. periods 
{Go-called ‘ phivials’) have emerged, and they and 
the shorter moist phases which have succeeded 
‘hem have conformed to the prineiple of diminishing 
returns, ‘They have been separated by dry periods 
which seem to display a similar conformation. 
‘These events carry us from Late Pliocene times to 
the present day. 

TE the determination of past climates ix beset 
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swith difficulty, the problem of their genesis and 

meteorological significance is more so. “During tho 

Gays of the *plavials and ‘interplavials in Africa 
+ thero were “glacials " and “interglacials" in the 

igh ais. ‘The have eae forth an amazing 
amount of ingenious hypothesis, and of tho hund 
or #0 “explanations " of the Great Ice Ago which 
hhave been given, not one, alone, appears to bo 
complete. To-day, as ever, there are. two main 
factors in world climates : "the sceulnr and the 
extraterrestrial; any great variation in either will 
fall forth meteorological response, in accordance 
‘with physical laws controlled in their operation by 
the shape and movements of the earth, the inelina 
tion of its axis and its relation to the sun. ‘The 
resulting climatic zones are interdependent, and 
Mr. Wayland declared his inability to believe in a 
miracle permitting of glacial periods in the higher 
latitudes at the same time as a state of "no change" 
in tho tropics. 

Commenting upon proftless attacks upon 9 
position he had never maintained (in spite of 
Statements of certain writers to the contrary) he 
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said that while we were in no position yet to put 
forward with assurance any detailed correlation 
between tho prehistoric climates of, say, Europe 
and Uganda, it is no longer dangerous to suggest 
‘that such may exist, for we have reached the stage 
of recognizing factors that mako for correspondence 
‘and disagrecment between glacials and plavials, 
‘and there is reason to hope that a soundly basod 
glacio-plavial correlation is almost within sight. 
Such a correlation used in conjunction with the 
growing body of palwontological fact. and our ever 
Increasing Knowledge of stono ago cultures in 
‘Uganda, and other parts of East and Central Africa, 
together with past physiographic settings would 
prove invaluable to the prehistorian. 














Annual General Meeting : 25th June, 1040. 
197 After, tho adoption of tho Councils Report 
‘and the Accounts for the past year, and the 
lection of Onticors and Council, tho President, 
Professor A, R. Radeliffo-Browa, gavo an address 
On Social Stractuo, which willbe printed in fll 
‘the Journal. 








REVIEWS. 
ARCHAOLOGY. 


Studies on the Ice Age in India and associated 
128 arn ie Be Hee Bee ead 
airs ingion, Carnegie Institution, 
1080." No, 4031 aif + 954 pp. lot plates, 103 
Sigur in tet, 

"Tho volume, boautifelly produced, dels essentially 
swith the Pleisocono geology of south-western ashinit 
‘ad of tho north-west Panjab, 20 stich S12 of tho 
354 pager azo davotod = the ronaindor are given to tho 
Nexbad valley (Contat India), tho vicinity of Macias, 
and to stone-age sites on the Lower Indus (Sukkur and 
Rohs). Tt is obvious therefore that the title of the 
book must not bo talon Iterally, the foal sections being 
Zather “disconnected ‘appendices. Rather snore that 
Sreeguarers of the text have, Deon provided by the 
onior author, who ‘was revisiting and extending: the 

i arlor and important. teste. studios 
‘do Chardin spent some 
dition whi wa ascoipaie by 
Jnounbers of tho Geologial Survey of Teadi ant of other 
Inati¢utions. ‘The flek-work was spread over tho period 
Mnceh to Decor 1036; 
‘Tho, ratment of the fold evdonco is buted on 
logical principle, and implemonta found ty eit aro 
ted by auch considerations, rather than the dopestte 
by the implomenta. ‘The. succession of glacial and 
‘terglcila is not correlated with the sexlsof ‘Ponck 
find Brickner, nor is the diferontiation ‘of 
‘typology appliod tothe implementa. ‘The oldorindurtriog 
fro rolorl simply to. tho Abbevilian ("Ghalloan * of 
{ormor days), Acholoan; fakes and fake industries are 
ually ven no titles som are clad Lavalesian ad 
placed in a culture group with ies own nae (Soan). 
PiGeoiogy and Wee objectively and not fab. 
jotivoly considered, and the poliey is sound and Toc 
Ereshing. “o tho toviewer the wholo ‘of the above 
ret, a tho gua, at Hei tain 
Taira, ‘work is not impaired By rea correla: 
tions with distant areas, f 
“a tho vast array of observation and deduction, sum- 




















rnarios aro provided hore and chee, but a wucsinct state 
tent of tho primary conausions isnot eaay to fin. 
‘he very numerous abd, on the whole, leat txt-Sgute, 
With the dosodptive text, will make. the wolumo in: 
ull a in al, no only. se oowing wh was 

no, but for applying theeo shutien to adjecont atons, 
Momover, ino soloed pe, presnahly band on 
the \magaidcont topographioal maps of the Survey of 
Tndia, and many photograph, will ako poesibo pri 
Hleeiacation of alos and sections in years to come. The 

iiography isa valuable adjunct, and the indo, which 
‘uns to 14 pages, tn euiiant indication of th cae that 
has boon voted to the pablication. ‘The volume is a 
Raloetono in. the ‘of Plastooone geology of 
Northen India; fe“notes on the locaitcs, visited 
in Poninaclar ‘Indie’ supplomont tho ‘work ot varlor 
Authors and roveal tho wealth of aacerial available 
Shee 


‘Although it is impossible, in tho spaco available, to 
summarize tho numerous ‘conclusions at whieh the 
fnthors have arrived, a fow of them may be roviewed. 
‘Thus it has boon statod above that the work is dominated. 
bby goological observations: where they are based on 
superposition, ‘visible eroded surfaces and unconfor- 
rides and rometines associated founa and fore, the 
authors will carry geologists with thom. It. appoars, 
however, that much uso has been mado of 4 
‘graphical features, and to tho roviowor some of these 
fare little unconvincing : such features are notoriox 
dificult to illustrate and an eye of faith is 











‘That vision comes from experiance of a terrain but is 
nono the less hard to convey to others. Baulig, do 
Martonne, Garwood, and others have pointed out the 


aificaty of correlating itera rookplatirma and rodk. 
steps—i.., erosional features—with vestiges of lateral, 
ground, and terminal moraines, not to mention river 





{erraces below ono or more of the rock-stops or moraines + 
there again familiarity with the ground may allow of 
conclusions which readers of  foxt find difficult to 


follow. 
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‘The Oxford University Excavations at Firka. By 
109 Licks Aisin Salen? Coser Pret 00. 


flv $54 pp 36 platen. Price 260 

Vary eold'n tho winter, very hot in the summer, 
tho reaahos of tha Nilo botweon Wadi alfa and Kerms 
fro curiously fascinating. For about 300 kilometres the 
vor ia unniavignble excopt at high ilo, owing to the 
Tong atrtchos of entaract. ‘Kitehoner'e military rawey 
‘wha ran along tho east side was worn out and undo? 
ontonco, when { fiwsvisitod the country in 1009, and 
‘intl the coming of the motor, soramumiations sre as 
bd an thoy eould bo the deriahen hal ext dawn most 
‘of tho palm trots, tho male popalation had acsttered to 
find’ veliood elsewhere) and water, wns: the only 
Gordy whih ene cou unto Ainge 
isa clean, bracing region, w ‘timalatsa people 
to spnamedio activity’ at various porioda, and between 
‘hil the dolls hve been tao foo to Tethargio, to 
{so up all thas their predacoaoms had Tet. Consoquontly 
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of different dato have 
‘donolote area. ‘The’ book before ‘ur is 
oneerned with some ‘serains from one of the lest 
fenown of thean monuments, 

‘The Orford. Unie Bssavatios ot Hirka is vy 
properly dedicated fo tho memary of that great plonse?, 
Francis Liewellyn Grimith, the moreso es he expedition 
yas plamaed ant largely Anancod by bis widow, Norah 
Griith. he work was admirably carried out and it has 
‘oon boautfully presented, Tho period in. question, 
roughly’ the ft and ath ‘contri A. is ono whieh 
‘ppeals to fow Bagyptologina; Mr. Kirwan ix ona of the 
fe, an ho writen with rool authority and judgment. 

"Tho soaterial comes from some great tamnull at io 
poe about madway betieon Wed Hath and Herma, 

Ho prncpal ural had bean robbed, bt enough was 
foul i teonary baron he nnn toh 
clear light” on the period to whieh thay’ belong. 
poopie were the muecomore of the Morten; tho fieroitic 
Fetipe hed fll ant” dima mush of th Morac 
Culture, howover, ail survived in a alightly altered form 
8 well'as many’ of the customs, human auerfcs of the 
sities type among them. Camels, hore, cattle, and 
‘logs wore buried with the dead, bexden his concubines 
tnd slaves, "With one of the enscin was a cumel aie, 
tua over it w linen cloth with «scroll border of vine 
Heaven and” tondrii “A fow ailvor’vewels and rings 
ams of bronze bowls and other utenaiy, bells, boa 
farthenwaro, glam and. iron "wero found, including 
Sovoral things ‘which had ‘cleanly eet imported foun 
Egat. “The matriateulare ae ial varity of the 
cult whieh overlowed from tho Roman ‘Smpire to 
Adjoining countrien tthe timo. whan. paganiin, was 
fiving way’ to Chritanityn the more advasiood centre 
fetlzation: there noxtromely te chat i apex 
gyptian about ft, and eartaialy nothing negeo, shou 
the people may have been negeoid in bloods Romaine 
sof hou of the period woro found at Firka;_ dhe walls 
Bul of uae ware” plated and panto Tote 
* colour, like contemporary owen on the 
‘horer of the Mediterranean, 
so ca ttorined prt, the ye 
local archelogieal group, to which these graven Delong, 
stretch from nowt Auman in tho north'to the Geb 
Barkal district in tho south. Te waa firt recognized by 
Reimer and called ‘by hi tho group; the ha 

‘of the group that. havo been found le jab 
orth of tho Sat froin a Baldha wnd owl se 












































cavate but unpublihed, “Who tho peopl wer, i ds. 
‘cussed by Mr, Kirwan in'a chapter eailod “The problem: 
“of tho Nubian X-group.”” Mrv Kirwan rightly, C think, 
refuses to identify’ them either with the Blemmyes, oF 


h the Nobate of ‘s time, and rogarding 
fhe people mixture of Merits with Nubs tober 
fom tho south {perhaps tho Red Nuba of the inscription 
of Acizanas) would call. the. cultiro Nubo-aervitic. 
Obviously wo cannot go on using the term X, but why 
‘not call both culture and pooplo simply Nubian,” or 
“Pagan Nubian if tbe desired o distinguish them from 
tho lator *Christian-Nubian’eulture and people ? The 
latter probably differed littlo in ethnio charactor. 

‘Tho volume includes well-documented appondices on 
{Tho early history of tho Blemmyos and. ‘Tho 
* nature of Nubian Christianity.’ J. W. CROWFOOT. 


“The Archaology of the Chanel Islands. tl, The 
Taltwtel’  fervey iy Saori aater 

130 Serey: Sootte Jenin, “Bo Yo.Tertpgatee 9% 

LF thie ne Bie i 

‘The baibwiel of Torey cotaeae rocky island some 

a2 equa "nies, ie eslane ashes ts ot 

MhfUls waar ie age Semel, “eat, tr de 
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enthusiasm of ite inhabitants that tho Société Jos 
fas been able to finance this subwtantial volamo devoted 
to its rehistono archology, Auch of the spade-work 
Jn ite proparation was done by MTD. Kestvick, the 
onehiding volume of whose originnl conception==The 
rchwoogy “ef the ‘Channel Talat forma. BY 
ahoosng Mex Hawken to fll the rola of author, Mr. 
Kendra diepiayed his wala, for bor past work 
hha fited her tom preeminent. degrea for te task it 
hand, "Her eave experience in Palstine has made bet 
spmpathotie to onn of Jemey' glories, the Coto do 
Brea, whit her own datingshod researches into the 

colthc pottery of France have equlpped her to deal 
‘with tho megalithic backbone of the alan’ pre-higtory. 
Bi ns "sewed "adiitly in “mastonng dota 
acranging it end rendering it easily accomible. Bu 
Shan done'more," Sho ns Sonved 1 tho fll the fast 
ton of island into, whieh, whilo- geographically 
defined, mast bo studied as. British archeologists a8 
how fortunacely aware) from an ang but inalae tan: 
Point, "In tha way, wile eonsciontiously doetmenting 
Eko minatin of Jnsey preston, she has ext tho inland 
in perspective in relation to western Burope a8 « wholo, 
Jn & way that « purely local worcer could handy hav 
achieved 

‘But Ais. Hawkes would be the fret to. agree 
‘that her work io mainly t surtmary-of gunerntions of 
Achievement. ‘on. the part ‘ofthe’ Soolsé. Jersinin, 
Under ‘whose auspices the prosent, volume “appears 
She is perheps undaly peasintinte when she oxpromed 
fears for the penmasiengy of hes book: for nich i the 
Present stato" of prochistory thas far more of the 
ota than tho ‘part labled" Descriptive * is of 
this nature," Hore°she is further. indebted to Ioeal 
help, for most of the ilustrtions, which ina volume 
of this kind oro in many ways a important bathe 
text, aro tho work of the joine honorary secretaries 
of the socnty. Major ‘N. V. L. Rybote series. of 
bold tine-drawings are, indesd, the’ fostare which 
frwt strike the eye: for poteery ani motal objects 
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bjs skill is quite outstanding. No less admirable aro willnourish the ilusions of pub 3.G.D. CLARK. 
GENERAL. 
‘The Past and Future of Ethics. By M. A. R. Tuker. not adequately discussed, and its relation to feeling and 





Lonton University Prese, 1938, 408 pp. Price 21 
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fessional ethical treatises, which in recent times 
save been concerned mainly with the epistemological 





analysis of moral judgments; but makes w direct attack. 
‘on the concrete problema of the moral lie by sac 

thoie'peycotogical and biological roots. It deals with 
the lations between tho sexes, with the problems of 


perky and economic organization, with the role of 
oreo aiid domination in woeal and political organization, 
vith the Telations between law, sora, and religion 
and on all these topic brings to bear, ot only aide 
Imowiledge of comparative moraly but “a. profound 
insight into personal and wocil relaions. ‘The basis of 
‘eal spefece the author find tn hetero 
im copecaliy ‘in sympathy, and he presets 
this doetsino ‘which im not’ new to rtsh” moral 
paychology, with vigour and subtlety, But as a com- 
Dleto theory of the peychologeal bask of moras it does, 
Bot any gonvistoh or i sympathy is one oct of 
‘oral, itis not tho only ane. “The author hipself lays 
sires "onthe sents of Jase eles, peronal 
Feeponsbity’and the Jove of honour, and though these 
Jn many ways fn sympathy’ they are Hot on: 
stituted by I. ‘The part played by reason in morals is 











Impulse is not examined,” ‘The author som 0 identity 
reason with cold processes of ratioeination, bub. surely 
Fearon dos not operate in an emotional vacuum, and 
{f'roason in oo powerlos as is here suggested, hovt 2 1 
that men fol compelled to justify their actions to thext- 
Solves and others by appetling to rational principles? 
indeed, sympathy itll te apt to be narrow and blind 
wil Timaginaion, without the power party 
motional, partly intellectual, of transferring Ono's 

te the other's point of view, and without the eapacity 
of grasping the more remote and impersonal bearings of 
fhe cctions of individaals and institetions. Again i 
bo tru, a6 the author so powerfully engues, thet one of 
the. greatest obntaces to" tho oivlsing of the. human 
spirit has been obsourantism, how is tis obstaclo to be 
Removed if not by erticam and rational enlightenment? 
Ty is true that reason hs so far ‘not been soecossfl in 
‘making morality tational and that itr infoenoe i tll 
‘ory sestrcted, but this ts equally true. of sympat 
Which has only vary gradually extended ie rage ad 
Jes arguable that this extension of range. as im part 
depended on the growth of imaginative insight, and 
‘hat, in eng’ case, She narrower tho experience and the 
lower the grade of intlliganc, the greatar tho 

tunity afforded to mtual suspicion, esr and ilk Ea 
short, the selations. between impuim, emotion, and 
reaseh seem to require fullor investigation than is here 
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ven to thom and thatthe ends of doe cannet be 
imovored from rational insight, and not only nocd bt 
Perit af sation anata shown. by” tho thor 
meal ins discussion of tho ends oF functions of 
marriage, the family, property, and government. 
io the nvopolah pest the, most mprive 
part of the work is that dovoted to the analyse of the 
Felations otwoon men and women, and capecially the 
thine malo domination has bocn e serious obstacts, 
Xo moral davolopient; though many" will erties the 
futher. noveptanco of tho hypothe of primitive 
promiscuity wit hin doscrption oho postion sf women, 
Inimnertinbal wociotiog. “Ho makorn powerful appeal Tor 
real ss-qquality and for the woakontng of the bonds of 
‘ho family in x0 ur as tho rotations boteen paconts id 
ht chiar rw eonered, a he rte ned 
of  oncouraging and eveloping. the ‘non-sexual love 
folationahipe. “No rofeenco ix made to payeho-analya 
locus, it it is tobe premmed. thee tho eft 
Aintinction her drawn between love and sex woul run 
ountor to a theory which tends to bring all forms of 
Ateaction under thy, oe engay of the Rdo ™ ° 
Vio the dicwaion of property i iiwninating, the 
crite of woctliay follows mote conventional ins, 
{e noglets tho nil olement in conor valy an 
tho difiouley of basing. any ethical ditsibution ‘on 
Drocine estimate of wha individuals carn. ‘The author 
‘Bmpaines strongly with tho ideal of wn 
tbution, but ho daey not appoat 0 realise that 
ation can hardly bo vestred without & great deal 
cial gontral over industey. ‘ho treatmene of the 
‘of foree, domination, anid war is of groat Interest, 
ugh the author's tendenoy. to nsceibor many of th 
tvils of civilization to sheer mato dominance occtsonally 
fonds him to oversimplifeation, as whon he morta that 
the Tove of war ie “nothing but tho running amole of 
Mn nal af we.” 
OF tho ftir tho author taken an optimists view 
‘ho fear path of mankind wil eartalnly be th path 
@f "democracy, liberty, reeponsibhty "and indivi: 
“ Qualia’ (p:" 377}. Singe ha’ work provides no 
‘theory of wool chango it would be intereathng to know 
‘on what grounds this prodiotion tr based, 
‘MORRIS GINSBERG. 
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Ik may be added that the Study Group reject the 
Prey of a univer state ognrding “anivoral 
Piyranny' as ‘tho most probable form such a govern: 
meat would assame. ba 

What hs Anthropology to do with mations and 
nationalisin? “Most of ay ‘British and American 
Colleagues would reply, that nations are no" concern 
of thet; they. ate" interested only in races nds 
A modern nations are mace up of racial mixtures, thoy 
fro, from a biological point of view both artifigl and 
hogligiblo." ‘This being tho poiut- of view adoptod by 
‘my eolleagues, one infor “hat. they 
tie pure taces havo ceanod to exit in Euro 
volun of Sia varon ta ope 
{ovan end: that the Buropoat in « Poyseal and syelal 
ra has ceases d to evolve i ht bemoan, 
Such, too, are the opinions ofthe authors of the present 

‘on Nationatien. For. them a nation, iva 

Politieal unit," created and held together by'a central 
government. ‘Tho modern nation, they hold, begun te 
Somerge at thevend of the mista ages). gat lod 
tho ways, France followed. soon after; their exaxoplo 
vas copied bythe revt of Wurope, aud now tho epidenie 
Sf natlonallsa in spreading tito Asin." Now faations 
Nave aren in the Annerins, Australi, and New Zealaait, 
Bop enn wa tl hn lhe 

ra proper understanding of nationnlian 
provide theoretical foundations’ uy 




























‘was but acodiffeation of tba pratioo, as noon in Nature, 

Tt ‘seems tomo unfortunate. thee. tho authors. of 
Nationalism did nob include in thoie number ait anos 
pologint who had approuchod the study of the nubject 
rom the ovolutionary point of view. Sach that soon 
‘obscure to tem in the organization and behaviour of 
rations woud have rave elightnient fom auc an 
Approach. ‘Thoro ix a fixed point in all out spevlations 
aout tho origin of satiogs. Thay could! not have 
xintod ‘until the: practi of agriculture was not only 
iscovered but had reached considerable. degren' oC 
practical development, ‘That could not, on the evideneo 
owavailablo, have been eatior than tho sixth mitennimy 
3.c. Before then, mankind everywhere existed as local 
‘iba communities, ow of them numbering more than a 
fow hundred souls: It was during this teibal ago, ex 

















teal oer any handed of yam tha’ nan 
which’ tho various varleton, oF oncee* of mankin 


jroro evolved,” ‘ho government of such txibos war not 
Imposed from without, but grow up within tele oval 
braiom, constituting an innate nll government, of whol 
sro now peak an" homan ‘nature. Its hoedquartort 
ty nour bcuseae lowed 
Inbreeding eommonity: i aims ae boing eternal human 
nature is so organized at to weouty is permanence, 
ibal” community. thue” ideal forthe. production 
fe reerwation ot evlitonay change i Sonstitutes 
tut evoluionary unit Bima vate i eon 
stituted vo ns to out tho purposes of man's evolution, 

‘When we dig into the past, no. matter what part of 
tho. earth wo" chooseChina,  Movopotamnia, Bgypty 
Greece, Rome, Franco or Bagland wears oarviod 
sooner or later to an ongenization which fe txibay or in 
‘which the ovidenco of its former existence i clowsly 
Uieorible. “ven in the sietoonth century tribals 
Stil ruled in Jange parta of Trland, Scotland aa Wales, 
Our history i a welding of triben—-war being the means 
Ssually adopted, ax ot authors have olserved into 
larger and larger unite-until wo teach the ml 


constitute. But in this process of welding, nothing new 
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Yas introduced; cach man, woman and child brought 
Into the evolving community: thele original xtock of 
Inuan ‘ot tribal nabure they are tibeopeople. fused 
into a larger unit. “The procat of tribal fnion fs slow; 
{Rtas long time fora nation to manifest th unanimity 
‘of feeling and astion which is characteristic of the smaller 
nie. Je i to large communities in which this common 
tribal festing hi become a conscious, heritage, that 
‘our authors would restsiet tho. torm “nations” Such 
Sisorimination may bo usefol but i i artifclal.Thay 
‘confess their inability to give a definition of nation. 
Evolving things change-—honce thoy defy” definition, 
But if my interpretation ix night, "nation in modern 
‘mes: hat replaced “tribe” ay an evolutionary uni. 
In’ brief, the only living races wo have in Europe 
‘ae thon frontite-oncitled groups "we ROW call 
Sintionalities” 

‘There are many other statements made in Nationaliem 
to which the evelutionary-minded wil take exception; 
for example, their accopiance of the Jews aa a nation 
find their rafonal to apply such a term to the inabieants 
‘OFBgypt and of China; the nature of set determination, 
‘od 6f nationale, sd of economion, 1 have wetter 
Enough to show that nationalism can be approached 
‘rom an evolutionary’ point of View ox well az from one 
PHcH i oltco-cconomial.” Notwitntanding” what 
T have writion concerning out authors’ presentation 
feeyprblone of mtonaln, haw to snfen a doop 
Indebiednem to them for giving English rendery an 
fhinkers the mow, completa and nol presentation 
Jmmown to me of the navional probleme whith now con 
front Burope and the world. ARTHUR KEITH. 


How Came Civilization? By Lord Raglan. Lonston 
133 Hite 280 1 aes 8 foe ond map. 
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wages wanted 
bows, canoes, or even simpler artefacts, whatever 
earlier savages may have done or not done; but the 
‘occurrence of so much diversity in form and structure of 
‘artefacts indicates that there have been amall variations 
‘end mutations, which have in some oases led to improve: 
‘ents; and this is how discovery and invention proceed. 
Nor is Lord Raglan's second quoted statement likely 
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to be found more scceptablo, and indeed it is linked 
with the fit, We may admit that there aro. ine 
umerable instances of ‘eulture-dogeneration, both as 
‘ wholo and in detail, but that adaptation to environ- 
ment has froquently ovcurred is also true. No ono who 
has admired, for example, tho ingenuity and skill wi 

which ‘the ‘Eskimo have adapted thoir—practically 
certainly Asiatic—matorial culture to the conditions 
Of their polar habitat, will be prepared to admit that, as 
Lord Raglan suggests, tho adaptation probably or 

‘sistod in dropping whatovor cloments wore unstited 
to their now environmont. No doubt they wore cor 
polled to drop some elements, but others thoy must havo 











transformed, 


‘Lord Raglan lays stress upon the rolations botweon, 
‘material progress, ritual, and. religion. ‘Thus, corn: 
growing, ‘cattio-breeding, metal-working, the ” whool, 
the sail, the loom, the brick, assigned in origin to South: 
Western Asia about the fourth millenninm 3.0, wore 
discoveries and inventions that “may well have boon 
‘monde by the priests of tho cult (of tho divine king}, 
‘s who ‘were probably the leadors of socular as ‘well as 
“of religious thought.” But discoveries and inventions 
fre not mado by thought alone, the eyes and hands 
being inevitably involved. In. this connoxion, also, the 
statement that." useful invention is likely to tak place 
~ only where thors is exparimont " mey moat with the 
reply” that suggestions for improvemont will most 
roudily ariso during tho utilization or tho making of an. 
artefact, or the carrying-out of process. ‘These wore 
no doubt: tho earliest experiments, no laboratory, or 
‘temple, being needed. The priests, bearers of tradition, 
ooking inward and aloft, may’ well havo opposed 
innovations in the first instance, and seized any worth- 
‘hile orodit in the second. 

Pursuing this topic further, in the discussion of the 
origin of certain artefacts we aro told, of the plough, 
that it “cannot plausibly be attributed to * evolution,? 
‘whatever meaning we attach Wo that ill-used word, 
‘Tho context suggests that the stimulus to tho origin of 
‘the implement was associated with ritual, and wo are 
not warned against. tho deduction that’ tho ploughy 
by-passing its simpler predecessors, sprang fully formed 
from the head of a priest. ‘The technologiat may easily 
‘undervalue ritual, But he runs the loss risk of entangle 
‘ment in mysticism. "Concorning the theory, which Lord 
Raglan favours, not without some caution, that eiviliza- 
tion originated in ritual, sociologists too may note that 
“any such theory will of course bo rejected out of hand 
“by. the rationalizers, who aro to-day the curse of 
sociology.” To rationalize is human, to ritualiee divine, 
fae one might say tentatively. 

‘AS a mitior correction for the next edition, it is a 

mn of tho principle of the fre-piston to say 
that it is worked “by moving a stick bound with tow 
“rapidly up and down” in a tube, 

‘The temptation must be resisted to follow further 
along the polemical trail which Lord Raglan has blazed 
for our enticement. ‘There are controversial opportuni- 
ties for al, and oven the most convinced diffusionist may 
fempor his epprocition ‘of stimulating book with 
some personal’ reactions to its more - adventurous 
‘conclusions. HS, HARRISON. 
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“ paycholopie gurvey and West Buropoan anthropology” 
he ethropaogeal “he wae 
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“Mr. Greedy soaks a new mythology which should more 
closely railect realities, and asks for tho co-operation of 
anc in tho search, Ho rejects Max Weber's work on 
Tuligion, however, on the ground that “ thovo who have 
1 ion a wh eign omy la ar Dat 
8 ition to interpret ft.” ‘On. auch grounds 
roll hBve te reject th catbortvon of ¢ Sood many 
ofthe sociologist ost sunlifed to offe'ts Lan. MAIR. 


East versus West: A Denial of Contrast. By P. 
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Intonon to imply, by the use of & word cneniant 
for its. popular conotations, any theory of inherent 
Aitfroncew based on race. "Most stents of modern 
centture-contaet see, iu all ta manifestations tho common 
factor of the indvstrialization of peasant com 

s0 much so that. modern developments in Duro} 
Fraral azons aro found to be capable of analysia on nes 
fimilar to those that. have been followed in Aftica and 
tlewhors, ‘We should do. woll perhaps to aecept. a 
terminology that mado this attitude clearer, 

"Yet ono cannot. quite agree with Mfr. Rao that there 
is no. ditforonco,otween tke phenomena which have 
characterized the industriaination of Europe. and thess 
‘which occur when a fully developed industrial culture 
is presonted to un extra-Buropean society. To admit 
self an em carinii otto dnt 
from Mr, Rao's fundamental position, but. mnorely. to 
talko into ecotnt factors ‘whigh he, common with 
any other citizens of non-European countries who are 
anxious for tho rapid advance in civilization of thoir 
‘own people, tends’ to discount, ‘To bo aware, thas 
adjustments oceur ia not to deny the capacity of the 
‘‘Eaxt"for “elviiation "; indeed «. comprehansion of 
tiewe meladjustmenta and their causes would soom to bo 
caleulated to facilitate the process of uasimalution, One 
fannot follow Afs. Rao in Min attack on Clark Wiaslor’s 
theory of coulturation;. the ‘concopt of the selective 
Iufuhee of cleuro pattr, thong capable at 0. 
finement, ‘docs "correapond. to faots whieh ‘can. be 
‘bmarvod in any flocatudy of culture contact, and doo 
hot bin tho aeiologiet who hon to any theory ofan 
immutable culture, 

it i pethape unfortunate that Mr. Rao has tried to 
kill with one stone the two birds of popular fallacy and 
Ingocurate seiontifie terminology. In auoribing either to 
‘ono oF to the other—it i Not always cloar which convo. 
{Guanes that cannot in strict fact be laid at the door of 
Either heaven 4th i it gnc Hes 
‘must ‘command aympathy. Te i for example, quite 
focurate to any that “India is dented golf government of 
‘the democratic type on the ground that 
‘tin i promumed bet ween Oriental poople and atocratio 
“rule, aid Occdentals and democracy?” LP, MAIR. 


Nationaliom and The Communal Mind. 2y 5, 
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1 algating animal ix something that comes to i from 
“ Gh outada:” He’ suppogee “this ‘pomery high he 
calls * the communal mint to be also Tesponsible for 
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‘The Culture-Historical Method of Ethnology : The 
Scientific Approach to the Racial Guestion. 
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Fr, Schmidt begins by sting out his general attitude 
towards ethnology. Ho" disumes ‘th ituence of 

tion and eulture-contact "the tribe didnot fal 
Out of the open sly all complete, and then eonstantly 
“remain in ita own ove area (p. 0}. He sean tho 
«Insigaifcant role the modern prnitives play in the 
“history” of manikind™ (p18) He goo on to. discuss 
critically “the attitude which has been "adopted 
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to the ‘historical method” by anthropologi 
while over thirty pages aro devoted to the 
Pologists of America, those of Britain ere not 
considered worthy of thore than three. He then goes 
fon to describe at length this mothod, and “the 
theory of culture-circlos, chiefly. by moana of quo- 
tations from tho works’ of Graebner; in fact, tho 
greater part of the book is cast in tho form of a 
‘Series of loctures on Grachner. ‘That his argument 
is often difficult to follow is largely the fault of the 
translator; thore is hardly a sentoneo in. the book 
whieh could “have been written by an educated 
English-speaker, RAGLAN. 
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but I have come across no evidence to associate it with 
the Arosinat 
“The four knotted snakes recall to mind ono of the 
omens which the Tigh Priest, tho. Okpala, Okaica at 
‘rei, informed me wan a diving mensage ealling on him 
to tako up his sacred. post. I quote ftom my official 
Jeport submitted to the Nigerian Government: “The 
“rst intimation he had, that. ho was destined for 
“this post, waa that in tho dry season for no apparent 
“reason the high mud walls of his compound (uywda) 
«flldown, and when rain fll the morface water fegded 
“hig ‘compound and entared ‘hs domieila. =» hen 
“tla omens cored four make "al ‘kaotad 
“together 9 ‘mysteriously in. his eompound 
toatehat Peake and cut shana? he Bee eo 
“ diod."—Jettreys, M.D. W., Unpublished MSS. 
Government Ressarch Report” on Magico-tligious 
Baliefs of tho Igbo Onitsha ‘Provinco, Nigeria, 1981, 
"The coilad objets of Maw, 1040, Dato Ay Bg. 5, has a 
resemblance to a curious pottery annus whieh I found 
in this same town in the courtyard of the divine King. 
‘in the couriyard of the Bee Nari stants tll roto 
tree.” At ite foot, offerings are made to. the Amo 
‘ (ancestral spirits)” and. sulle of “various. animals 
‘t adom the Bushes growing at’ the foot of the tree, 
“Lying on tho ground between somo of the roots of 
“this free is'a large annular abject mado of pottery 
“and fly old Ee fe called ili. "Tt in 
‘as an alu (child of Shi oF Chi, fey God) for detecting 
S thieves. “The top halt is desoraied, and the lower 
“ half is plain. (loud 
Tt is quite’ pomiblo” that this hoard, desoribod_ by 
Mr. Field wan the rogalia of a titled man or of an zs 
‘also it is probable that the metal work ie fom the 
‘Ramam smiths ofthe Cameroons. M. JERPREYS. 
Bamenda, British Cameroone, 


The American Folklore Society, 
139 asnckty, Aseria Fellce Soity iro 
organizing, and in the process a Cammittes on 
inoreaxing’ membership ‘has been formed, By 
the end of 1940 the Journal will bo brought up to date, 
and three Memoirs will appear. Of those three mermoits. 
fone is included in the memoir membership, and the 
other two may be ordered for $2.60 instead of the 
eatalogued price of $3.50. Tn addition it is hoped to 
diversify the contents of tho Journal, so that it will 
touch more noarly on other ‘felds of interest, To 
increaso its importance the Society needs the support. 
of interested participation; suggestions and alzo man 
script contributions to the Journal ‘willbe weleome. 
‘Tho address of the American Folklore Society. i o/o- 
Department, of Anthropology, Columbia Univers 
New York City. Je da 
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AN UNUSUAL SNAKE VESSEL FROM SOUTH-CENTRAL AFRICA 


Museum of the Bureau of Archaeology : University of he Witwatersrand : half-scale. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
With Plate H. 
[AN UNUSUAL SNAKE VESSEL FROM SOUTH-CENTRAL AFRICA. By O. Van Riet Lowe, 
University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, Director of the South African Bureau of Archeology. 
14) 222% 1999, 186, Me, J. 6. Aravamuthan, of the Government Museum at Madras, con- 
tributed an article entitled ‘A Link betwoen India and Creto’, He figured eight vases 
from Creto, and . single specimen from Maniyar Math in Rajgir with a number of spouts opening 
from its upper half; the latter from Dikshit Ann, Bib. Indian Archeology, 3, X¥ (1936); the former 
from Evans, Palace of Minos at Knossos, IV, i (1933). ‘Tho ‘links’ stresed wero the multiple spouts 
and their association with serpents and perforations. 

‘The significance of the serpent among Bantu-speaking and other people throughout Aftica has been 
‘emphasized by Sir James Frazer and the beliof that the dead come to life in the form of serpents is 
stroased by him inPhe Golden Bough, I, p. 82,f. Yet tho occurrence of snake vessels among these people 
is ono that I eannot recall having seen in any publication, 

On Plato H.1~4 and figure 5 below we have five views of an unusually interesting specimen recently 
bought by Mr. B, F, Windall from an itinerant hawker at Mufulira in the ‘ Copper Belt ' of Northern 
Rhodesia, and gonerously presented by him to the musoum of the Bureau of Atchwology at the 
University of the Wit- watersrand, The hawker 
had come from Kaleba on the eastern side of 
the Tuapula river in North Enstern Rho- 
desia, This is Bemba- speaking country, but 
(in passing) it should be noted that the Copper 
Belt is the meeting. place and melting-pot 
of many tribes whose roprosentatives turn to 
the mines for employ- ment from far and near. 

‘The vessel illustrated is modem. It is of 
well-baked clay with an unusually fine finish 
under a black graphite stip. ‘The lid is sur- 
mounted by « sphinx- like head that char- 
‘acterizes Luben head- dress, sot in a circle that 
includes the indented designs of ten cowrie- 
shells—each shell in a separate compartment. 
On the lower portion of tho cylindrical neck of 
the vessel are two rows of cowrie-shells—four- 
teen indented in each row, while five similar 
shells appear on the handle. ‘The spheroidal 





body of the vase—about 10” in diameter—con- 
‘tains three serpents in high relief : on one side, 
a serpent is in the act of io, ‘marr scare, swallowing a fellow; on 
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‘the other, the third serpent is shown swallowing a 
frog. ‘These are clearly seen in the view of the pot: 
from above (fg. 5). 

‘The spout is most interesting. It is cylindrical 
and includes four rectangular perforations in the 
circular diaphragm at the end. ‘These perforations 
or openings do not penetrate directly into the body. 
of the vessel, but follow the coil seen in the front 
view of the ‘ pot’, finally to enter the body of the 
“pot "at the point marked ‘A’, In other words, 
‘when liquid is poured from the vessel, it leaves 
the interior at ‘A’, follows the line of arrows 
round the coil outside the pot and emerges from 
the end of this coil or spout in four streams. 
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In general outline this Mufulira specimen recalls 
the Cretan vase figured as No. 7 in Maw, 1939, 186. 
It differs in notable respects—the lid, indented 
cowrie-shell design and coiled spout ‘ planted on” 
to the outer wall of the vessel—but in common 
with the Cretan and Indian specimens it has both 
‘the multiplé spout and tho serpent. 

If Mr. Aravamuthan’s suggestion that the 
“vessels from Rajgir and from Creto fumish 
“proof of contact” is accopted, there would 
appear to be no reason why the ‘contact’ or 
sphere of influence of the old snake cult as 
‘expressed in snake vessels, should not be extended 
to South-Central Africa. 


THE GENETIC RELATION OF THE BARK CANOE TO DUG-OUTS AND PLANK-BUILT BOATS. 


By James Hornell. 
144 3 saris ed the montng of the 

British Association in 1936¢ I adduced 
evidence to show that both of the two types of 
plank-built boats in use in Europe at the present 
time—the clinker and the carvel build—are 
derived ultimately from the dug-out canoe. 
Of this remain convinced, but further acquaint- 
‘ance, recently acquired, of tho variations ob- 
servable in the constructional methods employed 
by certain of the Australian aboriginal tribes 
when building their bark canoes, appears to 
indicate that the dug-out canoe in some localities, 
if not in all, represents only an intermediate 
stage in the evolution of planked boats; that 
the dug-out is not the fons et origo of the series, 
and that the beginning of boat construction must: 
‘be moved much further back in time as measured 
in terms of material culture. In other words, 
the genesis of many present-day types of dug-out, 
perhaps of all, consisted of an imitation in wood 
of the form of a canoe made from a sheet of bark. 
‘This does not rule out the possibility that dug-outs 
were developed or invented independently in 
more than one locality, and that some may have 
evolved in a different manner. ‘This must remain 
‘an open question for all time. 

It is, I think, generally considered by anthrop- 
ologists that the early stages of man’s evolution 
subsequent to that vague period when he began. 
slowly to acquire the rudiments of true speech— 
the power tg transmit to his fellows and his 
children the results of experience by means of 
definite articulate sounds—were spent in or on 

2 Published in Antiquity, March, 1989, pp. 25-44, 
‘under the title "The Origins of Plankc-built Boats” 





the borders of a forest region within either the 
tropical or the sub-tropical belt, where he lived 
the primitive life of a nomadic hunter. Granted. 
this, and the further inference that as yet his 
tool-chest contained nothing more serviceable 
than the rudest of stone tools, it is reasonable 
to conclude that long before he was capable of 
felling a tree, either by fire or by cutting tools, 
he would have found it comparatively ea: 

strip the bark from suitable trees in his forest 
home. In the beginning the utilization of bark 
for various purposes, such as rude trough- 
containers for food, was probably suggested 
when, in his search for insect grubs, often es- 
teemed highly by primitive races, he pulled away 
with his hands portions of bark loosened by 
decay and dryage from trees uprooted by storm 
or flood. ‘From this would be but a short 
step to the purposeful stiipping off of pieces of 
living bark of definite size and shape, appropriate 
for fashioning into rude utensils of specialized 
form and dimensions, exactly as is done by 
Australian aborigines to-day. These perforce 
would be normally longer than broad, and when 
the ends were brought together, whether merely 
bunched up and bound in place with the pliant 
stems of creepers or at a later stage skewered, 
laced, or sewn together in sharp-ended form, 
woilld assume what we term the ‘ canoe shape.” 
Given the primitive savage’s keen observation 
in all that pertains to the essentials of existence, 
it seems likely enough that at a comparatively 
early period he came to use an enlarged and 
improved edition of his bark food-container as 
a means of transport on the rivers flowing through 
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his domain, whenever seasonal changes compelled, 
him to wander afield after game, or to move 
his camping ground, 

Judging from what we know of primitive 
peoples living in the peripheral regions of the 
‘Eastern Heniisphere—in particular the Australian 
aborigines—and of the Western Hemisphore where 
the Yahgon Fuegians use bark canoes, the ancient 
forest people who were our first traly ‘human’ 
ancestors very probably made their earliest 
essay in the conquest of the waters in a long 
strip of bark curled up along each side, with the 
ends stopped by lumps of clay. ‘The ‘bunching 
up of the ends, and finally tho refinements 
‘effected by giving the stem and stern o sharp 
termination, are stages in canoe evolution that 
admit of no contradiction, 

In Australia the aborigines remained in the 
Stone Age long after the island continent was 
settled by Europeans; their material culture 
was and is of a very low and primitive type, 
little, if at all, more ‘advanced than that of our 
ancestral forest-dwelling ancestors. Among these 
people all the gradations in canoo design which 
T have indicated, as well as several even more 
advanced types, have been found; examples 
are to be seen in the museums of Sydney, 
Melbourne and Adelaide, Simplest of theso is 
the open-ended trough canoe characteristic for- 
merly of a wide area in south-west South Aus- 
tralia, western Victoria and tho basin of the 
‘Murray and Darling Rivers in New South Wales. 
Sometimes, as already mentioned, a mass of clay 
‘or mud blocked each end to form an improvised 
breakwater or bulkhead as in some Indian and 
Papuan dug-outs; sometimes this is wanting. 

In others a distinct advance’ was made by 
steaming a long run of bark over fire in order 
to soften it, and thereby enable the sides to be 
dent and moulded into deeper form; the same 
softening allowed the ends to be given a distinct 
‘and most useful upturn, 

‘The bark canoes formerly in use on the rivers 
‘and creeks of the coastal areas of New South 
‘Wales and of south-east Victoria furnish examples 
of the next series of advances made in the evolution 
of these oraft. ‘The main and characteristic 
‘improvement was the pleating and bunching 
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together of the ends of the bark sheet, which 
‘were then tied permanently in position by means 
of bark cord. In the treatment of the interior, 
great variation occurred, Some had no internal 
fittings whatever, while others were strengthened 
by means of a few rod-shaped stretchers, the 
rudiments of thwarts, inserted between the sides 
in order to keep them apart at a determined 
distance. ‘These were commonly supplemented 
by means of cord ties, to prevent undue widening 
or spreading. Even tho use has been recorded 
of rude ribs, and of an equally rude form of 
gunwale formed of cylindrical bundle of rushes 
laced along the margins of the bark hull, 

It is noteworthy that the simplest—those with- 
out tho adventitious strengthening of stretchers, 
ies, ribs and gunwales — were characteristio 
of Victorian localities in the region farthest 
south in the Australian range of tho bark canoe, 
Going north along the eastern const. the con- 
struction in general became more advanced, 
‘& condition consonant with the theory that. in 
‘the Southern Hemisphere tho most primitive 
forms lie farthest south, in the region nearest to 
tho southern extremity of each continental mass, 

In South America the single-piece bark canoe 
is found to-day in Guiana and Brazil; among 
Europeans it goos by the name of Woodskin, 
In a typical example figured by Mrs. M. D. 
Brindley,? the sheot of bark is rolled in seroll- 
fashion and kept open by soveral thwart- 
stretchers. A very slight sheor prevents leakage 
through the closely rolled and bluntly pointed 
ends, 

‘A most important development in design is 
ssignalized in the sharp-ended types of one-pioco 
canoes used on the north coast of Australia 
and by several nogro tribes in South Africa, 
notably in Rhodesia, ‘The crudest variety is 
that made by the Lambas of Northern Rhodesia. 
Here, after detaching a long sheet of bark from 
‘8 treo, the ends are in tum placed over a fire. 
‘The heat causes them to become pliable and 
enables the builders to double the edges over 
and secure them with cross skewers of wood. 
Light stretohers are then placed at intervals 
betwoen the gunwales to prevent the sides from 
collapse. In other examples seen on the Wami 














® Davidson, D. 8. ‘The Chronology of Australian 
Watercraft,’ Jour. Polynesian S00, Vol. 44, p. 
‘See also Thomas, N. W.,' Australian Canoes and Rafts,’ 
Journ. Anthrop. Inst., XXXV, 1905, pp. 56-70. 








* “The Canoes of British Guiana,’ Mariner's Mirror, 
X., 1024, pp. 124-182, 

%Doke, C., The Lambas of Northern Rhodesia, 
London, 1981,” p. 119. 
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River (Tenganyike Territory) by Stuhlmann’ 
‘the ends of a long pieco of bark, after being 
softened by heat, are bent together and sewn 
to one another with strips of bast. Over the 
seams clay is daubed. 

‘The equivalents of these African forms are 
represented in canoes from the coasts and islands 
of North Australia and Queensland. ‘The simplest 
variety has sharply pointed ends sheored sharply 
upwards from the bottom. During construction, 
after the sides at each end have been bent together, 
their end margins are trimmed to shape and then 
sewn together with bast strips or bast cords. 
A fow stretchers and ties are present, but no ribs. 

‘A specialized form employed in the Arafura 
swamps in Central Arnhem Land is of particular 
interest for the fore end is drawn out into an 
underwater pointed ram-shape,* identical with 
those characteristic of the peculiar canoes used 
on the Kutenai River in British Columbia and 
the State of Idaho and in the Amur area of 
Eastern Siberia, where however both ends are 
pointed underwater, reversing the usual sheer 
of the stem in canoes and boats.” The Australian 
type has a vertical sewn stern, is without ribs, 
but has both stretcher rods and bast fibre ties 
connecting the gunwales. 

‘Examples of single-pieco bark canoes from 
Bathurst Island, northward of Darwin, North 
Australia, in the Adelaide Museum, show no 
trace of ribs, but in addition to rod stretchers 
and bast fibre ties the straight run of each 
sunwale is strengthenéd by « pole lashed Jength- 
wise along it. ‘The ends are sharp, and bifurcate, 
the stem is markedly concave, the stern deeply 
Jobed—chiaracteristic forms common to many 
Oceanic and Indonesian types of canoes and 
undoubtedly of very ancient ancestry, as 
demonstrated by W. Miller.® 

‘The series above described furnish a complete 
evolutionary gradation ascending from the crude 
‘trough-like stage to one in all respects tho equal 
of the most graceful of dug-outs. 

A second series show how transverse frames 
may have come into existence. In a fine example 

® Stuhlmann, * Handwork und Indusino in Ostafriia,* 
Ah, d. Hamburger Inst. Bd. 1, 1910, p. 94. 

© Thomson, D. F., “The Treo Dwellers of the Arafura 
‘Swamps,’ Mas, 1938, 109, 

7 Mason, Otis T.,‘ Pointed Bark Canoes ofthe Kutenai 
‘and Amur,’ Report U.S. Nat. Mus, 1899, pp. 523-537. 

* “Austro-insulare “Kenus als “Kult- md Kei 
Symbols,” Bacsoler-Arehiv, TL, 1912, pp. 285-249. 
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of bark canoe from the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
made by the Anula tribe and now in the National 
Museum at Melbourne, wo find that in its con- 
struction threo wide strips of bark have beon 
employed to form the main part of the hull 
‘These comprise on one side a full-length strip, 
with the other and opposite side or half made up 
of two unequal lengths, joined end-to-end by a 
vertical sewn joint. The side strips aro bent 
inwards along ‘their lower edges and are sewn 
together in the median line of the bottom; at 
each end they are sewn together to form a sharp 
stem and stern, raked slightly upwards and 
forwards. To avoid shipping seas, each end 
is heightened by the addition of a length of 
narrow bark weather-boarding on each side. 
Along the upper and free margin of each side, 
except for a short distance at the ends, a gunwale 
pole is lashed and the two gunwales are stayed to 
provent spreading, by means of nine bark-cord ties. 

Similarly, to prevent the bottom from caving 
upwards nine sets of primitive ribs are present. 
Each consists of two short pieces of mangrove 
stick. ‘The upper ends of each pair are wedged 
under the gunwale pole on opposite sides and 
are set obliquely so that their lower sections cross 
‘one another amidships, with the extromitics 
wedged against what we may now call the tum 
of the bilge, which is protected against damage 
by extra pieces of loose bark Inid as a flooring 
along the bottom of the canoe and thereby 
intercalated between the heels of the rib sticks 
and the actual bark skin. 

‘These cances are built for use both in the sea 
and on rivers. ‘They are seaworthy when handled 
expertly. One, examined, was 16 feot long by 
2 feet beam; in it eight natives on one occasion 
had paddled across twenty miles of open sea, 
voyaging from the Sir Eaward Pellew Islands 
to the Macarthur River. 

The next step in the typological series illus- 
‘trating the development of primitive framing 
is seen in a bark canoe in the Australian Museum, 
Sydney, coming from the samo locality as the 
Jast—the Pellew Islands in the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
This is made from a single broad length of bark 
Dent into cance shape, the ends similar, out and 
sewn into the form of a sharp cutwater, raked as 
defore; gunwale poles are present, together with 
a number of cross ties of fibre cordage to prevent 
the hull from flattening out. Here, again, the 
primitive frames consist of short, paired lengths 
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of mangrove stick, fairly stout. Instead, howover, 
‘of crossing one another, the two lower ends butt 
together amidships on the bottom. With their 
upper ends tightly wedged under the pole 
gunwales, they form effectively rigid transverse 
frames, each half or unit representing a rib. 
As the gunwale poles do not extend to the stom 
and stern, short pieces of wood of graduated 
Jength are wedged inside the angle at each end 
to keep it from deformation. 

Finally, we got a type of canoo, again from the 
coast of North Australia, wherein two-part frames 
aro replaced by numerous single-pieco frames, 
each formed of a pliant rod curved to the interior 
shape of the bark shell which is approximately 
semi-circular, In one canoo, 16 fect in length, 
examined in the Adelaide Musoum, these semi 
circular frames numbered 19, spaced apart about 
8 inches. Their ends are wedged below tho 
gunwale poles as in the two preceding examples. 
Four fibre ties are present, but no stretchers. 

‘No further advance in bark canoe construction 
appears to have taken place in Australia, owing 
probably to the stagnation of progress due to the 
failure of the aborigines to combine into settled 
communities; remaining in a nomadic condition, 
they had no incentive to advance in material 
culture; split into small tribel groups, trading 
between the tribes was virtually or entirely 
unknown; only in comparatively recent. times 
have Indonesian and Melanesian cultures begun 
to exert an influence upon the material culture 
of the northern tribes; of this, instances are 
seen in the presence of outrigger canoes with 
‘on the coasts of the Cape York 





‘of the territory of North Australia, 

It was otherwise in the densely afforested belt 
‘that stretches across North America and Eastern, 
Asia approximately between the parallels of 
45° and 60° W. In this region bark canoe con- 
struction attains the perfection of its art. It is 
unnecessary to enter into details of the graceful 
double-ended canoes of the North American 
Indians, of those of the Tungus, Yakut and Goldi 
‘tribes on the Amur and its tributaries, or of the 
Inboriously wrought craft of the Fuegian Yahgans ; 
for in the study of the relationship of bark canoes 
‘to other craft we can best base our reasoning upon 
the gradations in bark canoe construction found 
in Australia, where alone have numerous primitive 
‘types survived. It will suffice to say that in 
‘the American and Asiatic types, wooden gun- 
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wales, numerous regular frames and stretchers, 
sometimes becoming thwarts, aro usually prosent. 
‘The bark skin is normally’ in several sections 
carefully sewn together, with the seams payed 
with resin or gum, When the designs of these 
various types are analysed we find that all are 
natural developments from ancestral forms similar 
in essentials to the bark canoes of Australia, 

Up to this point we have been dealing with 
facts, With the knowledge thus gained we have 
now to attempt to gain some insight into the 
obscure working of the inexperionced minds of 
the earliest pioneers of civilization when they 
decided to leave the home-land of river, lake 
and forest for coastal regions where the bark 
canoes which they had hitherto used were found 
too frail and unstable. At that timo these people 
probably possessed few improvements upon. the 
tools of Paleolithic man; but rude as may have 
been their equipment it probably included 
cutting implements capable of enabling them to 
fell trees, and to shape the trunks into trough- 
shaped dug-outs, rude replicas of the bark canoes 
which they had hitherto used but which were 
now found unsuitable because of the rocky 
fringes and rough seas of the coast where their 
new settlements were located. Or it may be that 
in the new land no trees could be found with bark 
suitable for fashioning into canoe hulls, It is 
significant that it sometimes happens that bark 
canoes and dug-outs similar in basic design are 
in uso side by side, as in the Amur instances 
cited by H. H. Brindley.? 

Where the transition from bark canoe to tree- 
trunk dug-out took place is as yet impossible 
to decide, though several facts suggest that it 
ocourred in or near India and the Malay Archi- 
pelago, where the dug-out canoe attains its 
highest and most elaborate development and the 
greatest multiplicity of form. ‘The last-named 
fact is of the greatest importance to our concl- 
sions for, as with animals ond plants, the 
ocourrence of many closely related species and 
varietios in any definite or restricted area denotes 
1 prolonged occupation of that region and, inferen- 
ally, is evidence of greater relative antiquity than 
that of species in seas where it is exceptional 
to find many which are of close kinship. 

Tf, then, tho canoes of the two regions named 
(India and Indonesia) have been modelled upon 
pre-existing forms of bark canoes, we would 
Notes on the Boats of Siberia,’ Mariner's Mirror, 
Sept. 1918. 
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expect that not only would their makers essay 
to copy the outward form, they would even 
copy minor features of no essential importance ; 
just as the early workers in stone continued to 
imitate features essential to buildings constructed 
of wood but valueless when translated into stone. 
Hence the early hewers of dug-outs would probably 
retain the rib feature characteristic of bark canoes 
at the height of their development. That this 
was 0 is rendered extremely probable by the 
ocurrence of rib-like ridges ranning transversely 
across the bottom and up the sides of dug-onts 
in certain localities at the present day; for example, 
in the large fishing and transport dug-outs of the 
Malabar coast of India, where these vestigial 
frames take the form of transverse bands in low 
relief across the bottom, sometimes continued 
up the sides, 

‘Some of the ancient dug-out canoes, found in 
Britain in lacustrine and related deposits, show 
Tolated frame vestiges ; generally, they are narrow 
and prominent and usually cross tae bottom 
without extending as ribs up the sides. In 
passing, I may say that it appears that the crude 
design of the earlier of British dug-outs suggests 
that they were made by a people who were living 
a life of hardship, a people who had lost much of 
the skill of their more fortunate forefathers— 
men who had lived nearer the cradle of the 
human race—in the sub-tropics probably, where 
under milder conditions they had developed 
considerable skill in wood-working. 

‘These transverse frame ridges add little 
appreciable strength to the structure of a dug-out 
‘canoe, for they run across the grain of the wood. 
‘This fact appears to have been appreciated at a 
Jater date, for in the finest dug-onts of recent 
‘times these ridges have beon suppressed. 

Transverse frames do not reappear until the 
dng-out began to be replaced in its tum by 
replicas constructed of planks. At first these 
consisted of three planks—(a) a broad basal 
plank, flat or slightly hollowed after the fashion 
of a dug-out, and (2) a deep side plank sewed 
upon or to each edge of the bottom plank: 
As s0 constructed the hull lacked rigidity. In a 
seaway, or if unequally loaded, the stresses set 
up tended to cause the seams to open and to 
chafe the lashings holding the planks together. 
‘Two methods to obviate this defect were eventu- 
ally adopted, each in a different locality. In one, 

Homell, J., “The Evolution of the Clinker built 
“Fishing Luger,’ Antiquity, Spt, 1936, pp. 341-348. 
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perforated lug-shaped cleat projections were left 
in vertical and transverse series at definite 
intervals on the inner side of the hull planking, 
and to these cleats, shaped frames wore fitted 
and lashed. ‘This type was in universal use in 
Scandinavia in the early centuries of our era, 
and persisted into Viking days; to-day the 
design continues to be employed in the construc- 
tion of the wat-canoes of the Solomon islanders 
and in some of the craft in use in the Indonesian 
islands to the west of New Guinea, 

‘The alternative device was to sow the frames 
directly to the planking of the hull; this is ssen 
at the present day only in the sharp-keeled 
canoes of the Gilbert islanders. Probably it was 
the method employed originally in those lands 
where the carvel type of framed vessel was 
developed; here, in later times, sewing gave 
place to metal fastenings as soon as copper, 
bronze or iron became sufficiently abundant and 
cheap to permit them to be employed freely. 

If the reasoning above outlined be correct: we 
may tabulate the progressive development of 
canoe construction in the following manner, 
promising that the sories is arranged in typo- 
logical order; in certain localities one or more 
of the intermediate stages may have been skipped, 
thereby telescoping the series to a greater or less 
degree than in others. 

(@) TroveH-sHarmD BARK CANOES — 

1. With open ends which may be closed with 

clay; 

2. With each end bunched together and tied in 
position with bast fibre or creeper stems. 

(©) Smane-exDED BARK CANOES : 

1, Without internal stiffening 

2. Stiffened by crossed ribs and gunwale poles ; 

3. Stiffened by several sots of frames,” each 
made of two oblique rib.sticks with the 
lower ends wedged together medially ; 

4, With numerous curved transverse frames of 
pliant rods, each in ono continuous length. 

(0) Dua-our caNons, nYPICALLY SHARP ENDED : 

1, With transverse ridges across the bottom and 
up the sides, left when hewing out the bull 
Without any vestiges of frames. 

(@) Praxx-pumr caxons :— 

1. Of threo planks, without frames; the planks 
sewn together edge to edge, or, alternatively, 
overlapped ; 

2. With inserted frames tied to cleats on the 
inner side of the planks, or, alternatively, 
with frames sewn direotly to the hull. 
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From the last two designs (d, 2) have developed 
the present-day European types of planked 
boats known respectively as the ‘clinker’ and 
the ‘carvel’ build. In the clinker build the 
frames are inserted after the hull planking has 
eon assomblod; in the carvel tho frames are 
pre-formed and to these the planking is nailed 
subsequently. In the former the planks are 
overlapped; in the latter they aro arranged 
edge to edge. 

From the carvel type of wooden canoes, boats 
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and ships, all iron and steo! hulled vessels wore in 
turn directly developed within the past hundred 
years. 

It is. probable that the skin-covered boats of 
the Esquimaux and certain other circum-polar 
peoples arose through modification of the sharp- 
ended bark canoe fitted with curved transverse 
frames (b, 4) when their ancestors migrated from. 
forests lands into the treeless coastal wastes of 
the arctic regions: ‘This, however, is another 
story and cannot be treated here. 


GESTURE, MAGIC AND PRIMITIVE ART. By Professor John Murphy, University of Manchester. 
Summary of @ paper read at the Nottingham Meeting of the British Association, September, 1931, 


44) 1% paper at the Beith Associaton of 
which this is a summary the attempt was 
made to show certain relations of gesture to 
magic, ritual and primitive art. Many actions 
of magic and of religions ritual are fairly described 
as moro or less simplo or elaborate gestures. ‘The 
simplest gesture is like an action in the bud, 
which may or may not open into completeness; 
or it may be described as an act at the stage of 
conation or will which does not pass into the 
completed action. ‘This may be illustrated by the 
caso of Kébler’s chimpanzee, ‘This femal 
watching with intense interest a male chimpanzee 
climbing to the topmost of the piled-up boxes to 
reach the coveted bananas, and stretching up his 
arm at last to grasp them, reached up with her 
‘arm at the same instant in the same way. ‘This 
was an action which remained only @ gesture 
because che was down on the ground and could not 
complete it. Tb was an adjustment of the body 
to the attainment of an end, a ‘set’ of its motor 
‘mechanism to a purpose which was not in fact 
achieved by it. It was, in Freudian terms, 
“ wish" finding expression in gesture without 
actual fulfilment. H 
‘The resemblance of this in some respects to 
magic is obvious. It was, for example, action at a 
distance, an endeavour to throw across intervening 
space a power which did not actually cross it or 
influence the event at all. Other resemblances, as 
well as this, may be observed in examples of 
human gesture. ‘There is the well-known spectator 
‘at football matches who kicks at the moment when 
he-wishes the player to drive the ball into goal ; 
and the player at every sort of ball-game (bowls, 
golf, ete.) who inclines his body in the direction in 
which he desires the ball to go, or feels the 
inclination but represses it. The motorist often, 





when not himself driving, gesticulates with feet 
and hands and body, ‘especially at critical 
moments. In these human cases, as in Kéhler’s 
chimpanzee, there are manifest resemblances to 
the magic of primitive people, Every one is 
familiar, since Seligman and others suggested it 
long ago, with the probability that the pictures of 
animals in the Magdalenian caves have a magical 
purpose. ‘They are gestures, also, in the sense 
that they are actions not completed, but merely 
desired and expected to be completed in the 
reality of the successful tribal hunt. ‘There is thus 
in them the element of will, conation, the Freudian 
* wish,” intensely felt, which we have geen in the 
‘examples of human gesture just mentioned. “Here 
itis.a matter of life and death for the tribe. There 
is involved the naive irrationality of action at a 
distance found in these impulsive human gestures ; 
and there is, moreover, the identification of the 
magician-artist with the hunter miles away, 
similar to the unconscious identifications of the 
chimpanzee with her friend in the desired act of 
reaching the bananas, and of the human beings in 
the instances mentioned with those who were 
actually doing the thing, so that the artist in the 
cave is one with the hunter on the tundra, and 
that the mere gesture of his picture of the event 
becomes the event itself, and the magician’s arm 
is the hunter’s arm with enhanced and indeed 
infallible power. 

‘There is a similar clue to the paychology of the 
matter in the words of R. R. Schmidt where re- 
ferring to these earliest magical operations, he 
says that “ the pictorial imagination conceives of 
“itself as empowered to make an impression on the 
“environment of life and circumstance by an 
“intensive act of the will, just as if it were a 
“thing ? (a weapon, a missile, fire, ete.) and to 
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“transform that environment from one condition 
“to another. This is the proto-logic or prelogic of 
“the child-like stage of thought, which makes no 
“certain difference between the subjective and the 
“objective.” One is also taken a step further by 
the analysis of ‘The Freudian Wish by Edwin 
B. Holtin his book of that name. Wish or will he 
describes as “a course of action which the living 
“body executes or is prepared to execute with 
“regard to some object or some fact of its environ- 
“ment.”* “Tn an organism”, he continues, 
‘ which is about to perform some course of action 
“with regard to its environment, the internal 
“ mechanism is more or less completely set for this, 
“performance beforehand. The purpose . 
“is already embodied in. the motor 
“ attitude of the neuro-muscular apparatus.” 
This is why “it is in some respects irrelevant 
““ whether the individual carries out its wish or 
“not. Something may intervene so that the 
““ mechanism is not finally touched off... but 
“ that the individual ever developed such a sot of 
“ the motor mechanism is the important point.”® 

‘There is a familiar example which suggests an 
analogy tomagical rites formaking the food animal 
abundant, in the flow of saliva on the perception of 
food, when the digestive mechanism is ‘ touched- 
‘ off’ before the time, and the action of digestion 
is performed as a mere gesture, since it may not be 
completed in reality. It is the individual reaching 
out in wish of will, under the impulse of bodily. 
need and the promise of satisfaction in the 
environment, with appropriate actions of the 
bodily mechanism, towards food which is 
separated from it by both time and space. ‘The 
resemblance is manifest here to magical actions of 
the clan in which the hunting or eoming of the 
food-animal is dramatised with the purpose and 
sure hope of bringing it to pass. The complex 
gesture of the magical drama, separated from 
‘actuality by distance both of space and time, is 
the expression of the tribal will to live—of the 
will that what they wish to happen shall happen ; 
and the mass emotion, the feeling of being together 
in the action, and all willing the same thing, 
deepens the sense of power to compel the event to 
‘come to pass. 





‘The Dawn of the Human Mind. 





London, 1988. pp. 103-6. 
* 2B. B. Holt: The Freudian Wish. London, 1015, 
Pp. 56. 
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‘The pictures in the Magdalenian caves by the 
magician-artists illustrate further an inter-con- 
nexion between gesture, primitive art and magic. 
This connexion confirms the idea, otherwise 
suggested, that pictorial art originates in gesture 
with the hand. The gestures of speakers and 
orators are often picture-making, an outlining 
with the hand of the metaphor in the word- 
vastness represented by a wide sweep, smallness 
by the hands or fingers a little distance apart, and 
so forth; and picture-writing, that is, all writing, 
had the same source in gesture. ‘These facts have 
a striking relation to a feature often remarked in 
the art of the caves, viz., that advantage is taken 


- of some natural formation on the walls which 


suggests an animal, in order to complete the animal 
as a whole, “In the cave of La Ferrassie 
“ (Dordogne) the stone freaks of nature, adapted 
“Tater, stand at the beginning of Aurignacian art. 
“There a block of rock foreshadowed a roughly. 
“ formed animal's head, with some appearance of 
“life; the artist gave it an ear, bored an eye, 
“ engraved a leg; and the animal became alive." 
‘This has an important relation to the fact thet in 
a child’s first attempts at drawing, the sense 
which is consulted is not sight but touch. “The 
“ mental idea of the objective world ", says Mr. 
Harold Speed, “that has grown up in his mind 
‘is... associated more directly with touch 
“than with sight, with the felt shape rather than 
“the visual appearance.”* ‘The child, therefore, 
draws a human face or an animal as a line, tracing 
out the shape in the outline much as he would feel 
it with his hands. This is the character of the 
drawing of primitive man also, One may imagine, 
then, the first primitive artist coming into the cave 
with some small light in his hand and with his 
mind full of the supreme interest of food for the 
tribe, when he sees on a natural boss of the wall 
some likeness to the hump and head of a bison or 
the haunch and hindlegs of a wild horse. In his 
imagination there is the full picture of the animal, 
and in the conative impulse of his will there is the 
wish that it may become food for the tribe; and 
then follows that motor ‘set’ of the body 
towards the fulfilment of the wish—the movement 
of its mechanism towards making the creature as 
real in material fact as it is in imagination. How * 
fa ae 
‘The Dawn of the Human Mind, p. 127. 

5 Harold Speed : ‘The Practice and Science of Drawing. 
London, 1038. 
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natural it then seems that the movement should 
take the form of a gesture of the hand which, with 
some hard sharp point, completes the outline of 
the animal. It may be added that the act of 
completing the whole shape out of the incomplete 
suggested form is an expression of the constructive 
impulse—the whole-making tendency which is a 
powerful motive in all creative work and art, and 
carries with it its own pleasure in the completeness. 
‘Thus the gesture becomes a work of art, and an 
act of magic. 

Gesture, finally, isa link which unites magic and 
religious acts or ritual. In a monograph on two 
monuments of the solar cults? Franz Cumont 
analyses two gestures with the hands which are 
among the simplest and most universal in religion, 
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‘The one is the raising of the right hand in a gesture 
of reverence and worship, which, however, he 
suggests was originally apotropaic in function, 
warding off the terrible power of the deity. ‘The, 
other is the gestare of the two hands extended 
togetherin the attitude of appeal or supplication. 
In truth, these are the two most fundamental 
gestures of the hands as affecting man’s life. All 
action has for its end either the preservation or 
the enhancement of life; it has been truly said 
to be at bottom either a pushing or a pulling of 
our environment,” that is, an averting of what is 
harmful to life or a drawing to one of what 
is good for life. It is thus either apotropaic or 
attractive as aro these simplest gestures of 
religion. 








“CF, Cumont : Deus Monuments des Cultes Solaives 
Paris, 1993, 


TA. D. Ritehi 
London, 1935. p. 12: 


The Natural 
of. p. 30, 
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SOME NOTES ON A HUNGARIAN COPPER AXE-HAMMER. By H, H. Coghlan, A.M.IMB.. 


F.R.A.I., Boxford, Newbury, Berks. Iilustrated. 
449 Deets fhe Mnes of Me. J.B. 

Peake, M.A, F.S.A., Curator of the 
Newbury Museum, I am able to make the 





following report on an interesting Hungarian 
axe-hammer, or battle-axe, from this collection, 
‘The axe was originally in the private collection 








Fie. 1. 
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‘A HUNGARIAN COPPER AXE 18 THM NEWBURY MUSEUM. 
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of the late Professor Fummerspack, professor of 
the Technical School at Munich; it was acquired 
by Mr. Peake in April 1914, 

‘The axe is of particular interest for the follow- 
‘ing reasons— 

(1) It would seem to have been made from 
‘Hungarian native copper. 

(2) As an example of casting in native copper 
at an early date, 

(3) As a casting of the closed-mould type 
‘without the usual tin-content in the metal. In 
tthis case the tin-content is replaced by lead. 


Description of the Ae. 


‘Type—The specimen is typical of the Hungarian 
copper axes. It most likely belongs to the 
Danubian IIL period. Childe, Dawn of European 
Civilisation (1939) (pp. 109, 110, fig. 52-53), 
illustrates Hungarian copper axes of Danubian 
IL (Bodrogkeresztur culture) which resemble the 
Newbury axe in various ways. It seems probable 
that this axe pre-dated the dawn of the bronze 
age in Danubian IV, that is, before about 
1600—1700 2.0. 


Technique—Inspection of the untouched sur- 
faces of the copper shows clearly that the axe is 
casting. The surface is rough, and the weapon 
has the appearance of having been cast in a 
roughly finished stone mould, or possibly a poor 

+ moulding-sand or clay was used. The surface 
roughness is due to most of the weapon having 
bdeon'left ‘as cast.” ‘The roughness is not due to 
corrosion; the copper is remarkably free from 
any corrosion wastage. There is clearly no 
question of the weapon having been forged, or 
cut out of a piece of solid copper. The method 
used in the casting of this implement is nob at 
once apparent. As it is not a flat axe, it could 
not have been cast in a simple open mould. ‘The 
rough ‘ unfettled ” surfaces of the casting do not 
show any joint line such as would occur had any 
prehistoric divided mould been used, since the 
two sections of the mould never made an 
absolutely accurate register. Tt thus seems 
probable that a rough cire perdue process was 
used for making this casting. 

The shaft-hole is very nearly circular; on 
the average it is not more than 0-5 mm. out of 
truth on the diameter, ‘The hole was not punched, 
and it may have been roughly east in, and then 
finished off, using some form of emery drill. The 
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bell-mouth and taper of the hole is what one 
would expect if an emery drill had been used ; 
the inside of the shaft hole is smooth, which 
suggests finishing by drilling or grinding. Tt will 
be noticed that the taper of the shaft hole is 
reversed with relation to the shaft entry. ‘This 
ingenious idea would give a very secure fixing 
of the head to the shaft if a wedge was used as 
in a modern hand-hammer. ‘The slightly raised 
flange round the shaft hole is formed in the 
casting, not by hammering, or by the shaft hole 
having been punched. 


‘Reports on filings from a copper 
“axe hammer from Hungary, received from 
“Mr. H. J. E. Peake, by Dr. Desch, National 
“Physical Laboratory, June 24th, 1930. ‘The 
“filings were examined by the method of spark 
“ spectrography, using pure copper as the second, 
“electrode. Lead was found in appreciable 
“ quantity, silver being rather less, and a trace of 
“nickel being detected. ‘Tin, iron, antimony, 
“bismuth and silicon were absent. ‘The analysis 
“seems to point to a native copper, many 
“examples “of which are recorded from 
“ Hungary.’ 

Such evidence as we have with regard to the 
early copper of Hungary would indicate that 
there must have been a considerable industry in 
the manufacture of implements and weapons 
from the local deposits of native copper. Dr. 
Desch has kindly informed me that, on the 
slopes of the Matra-gebirge, not far from Erlau, 
‘masses of native copper up to 15 kg. were found 
on the surface in lumps, sheets, and jagged 
masses. It is also found in the Altgebirge.t 

Witter? says, itis very probable that in Hungary 
in the earliest metal times the copper made use 
of was of native origin, he also gives analyses* 
of metal objects from Hungary which are 
probably made of native copper. ‘These analyses - 
show that the copper is very pure; usually it 
contains only traces of lead and silver, other 
impurities being absent. ‘This lends further 
support to the theory that the Newbury axe 
also is made of copper which originated in the 
native copper deposits of Hungary. 


= 
Av, Goma. Die Brelagerstatien Unigarne und Sieben 
durgens. Freiburg. 1861. pp. 144, 196. 
Wren. Die Alteste Eregewinnung im nordiich- 
sermanischen Lebenskreis. Leipzig. 1038. 1. -p. 116. 
*Wrremn. le. I. p. 296. Taf I. 47, 68, 65, 60. 
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‘tho point, which Dr. Friedrich barely oven suggosta, that 
the ‘successive waves of beliof aro. $04 to have 
‘travelled notin igolation but along with the other cultural 
characteristics of their carriers, this is simply nob what 





the tin of cutar I ka ‘en waa more 
‘complex process of action and reaction, setting up stra 

id conflicts, in which tho source of the cultural traite 
Involved seems to most modem student in this country 
to bo of far lesa im ‘than. tho light which the 

itself may throw on the essential nature of human 
Tistivutions, 

Tn modem conditions it is impossible to observe 
‘any process of culture change, that is nob at the same 
time ove of cultural diffusion, ‘Wet onecan aay with equal 
ganidence that problems of cultural evation, of the 
ype, hero suggested for study-—auch ax, tho ‘question 
‘hither a priesthood could develop from the wearing by 
Sno mmber of w sere ncity of a maa representing 6 
‘supernatural belng--are not those which confront the 
ftident in real lifer Indeed Dr. Briedrich's wholo thes, 
eating aa {6 doos on the astumption that magical and 
religious boliefa can be easly identified and soparated, 
fcan hardly arouso much interest. in thoo who have 
followed the. series of attempts at definition to their 
culmination in the conception of magic and religion ax 
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‘than his own, that thevo accounts, owing to the different 
{nterosta of their authors, Inck ‘precision on just the 
subject which is to him of paramount my " 
Dr. Friedrich doos not soem to have found this an 
obstacles indeod ho has sometimes followed rather 
‘unezitically the words rather than tho intention of his 
‘authorities, For examplo, the account of religion in 
Roscoe's Baganda, with its feequont references. to. the 
“modiuma " of the various divinttios, is quoted in, more 
than ono context. "But though the word is obviously 
Intended to describe the shamanism in which Ganda 
religion closely resembles the kubandwa.cult. which our 
fauthor describes in such detail, he does not weem to have 





found anything in Roscoe which sould load him to refer 
to the Baganda in hia section on shamanism, 

‘He is very uncritical too in his attitude to negative 
‘evidence, “Frobenius did not find a single magical object 


in tho Bthiopian culture area. “Munzinger, however, suw 
many amulets, but found no belief in spirits, Schwein. 
furth found a’widesproad Doliof in witches among the 
Bongo. This doos not suggest to him, however, any 
yeexamination of the material. Such discrepancies aro 
iightly dismised aa rogional variations. “Any theory of 
culture areas could be supported by this type of 


“he Hhglish periodicals quoted do nob include. tho 
Journal ote va 





‘Anthropological Insitute or Africa. 

Dr. Friedrich's study doos not probe deeper than 

thowo suporficial cultural characteristics, on which wo 
need not doubt tho reliability of early observers, the fact 
‘hat Jn many eases he does not refer to the most modem 
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ower; and whosoever 
aceipted this symbol stowed’ bys doing tae ee 
rat ony obra to tho father ill®” ta 
hich is rottogrssion from tho pure 
doctrine of Original Sin redeots 








doctrine of the Atonement likewise recalls the toplace, 
ment of the primaval father by his eldest son and the 

‘sacriico of tat son for the guilt of his brothers 
nd BY Be Surmined that few wil be found to accopt 
author's exposition of Judaio and Christian mond: 
‘theism without considerable reserve. Apart from doubt 
‘as to whether it is safe to generalize on data provided 
by neurotic individuals, the promisses involve acceptance 
cf the theory of the primeval father, his obelliows and 
and their exogamous self-denial. 
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ft any rate, of this work has boon frst published here, 
and in English, is tribute to this country on which 
‘wo may legitimately congratulate ourselves, 


‘J. H, HUTTON. 


The Jewish World inthe Time of Jesus, By 
Gaigntert (Bnglsh Tropa hy 
{4G Sooke) onder? Rogan Pond Yona” $93 
Price tie ne 
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istic Judaiam ‘the communities of the Diaspora, 
fad the reciprocal induence of Judaism and pageniam 


Unlike "De Foakes Jackson, Profesor. Guignsbere 
segatds Josophus as an Unreliable source of information 
neither the man Tor his work” he sage, of the 
5 ft quality." Ho in accused of such * dang fights 
“of faney af tho tranaformation of the Pharisn and 
« Budcte into pioaophial sects ho. nome fee 
{fll an Sramortaity of the soul; of will omesions, 
“uch as that ofall reference fo tho Mfonianis expecta. 
{Hons ‘of the Tews; and of interprtations which aro 
{{ gbviously andl consciously fase, much as that which 
{throws tho whoto responsibility for the revolt on to & 
‘fom Tiatica, so that do Jewish people ts 0 whole 
may appear’ blamalaes in the mattar’™” Novorthelouy, 
havis propared to grant that, opart from imi would 
bbe impossible to seconstruct'the Greco-Roman porod 
of Jowiah history. 

‘Throughout tke whole ofthe post-exilic posh udaiam 
was in process of mnodifcation by contacts with the eur 











rounding eivilizations—Babylonian, Iranian and Hellen. 
istio—which had a profound effect on. the. religious, 
outlook: and ps new attitude to the Torah (the 
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fh unconscious permeation’ of ideas which: gredaaliy 
Tonultod in-e porinanont synortinte sdaptation. “Whee 
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it-of tho various currents of orthodox 
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etaktion, ‘hia le further liutrted by the existance 
fof foots in Judai though the evidonco ‘eoneeming 
Sholprogn nature and organization ysl meagre 
atau Prete the Jown etn Digson, thos 
living an independent life as a community or ‘ synagogue” 
ine toparato yunrer of a town, gredualiy oe that foer 
‘of contamination by contacts wikh pagan, and cams 
tinder the ‘nuance of the higher eto of thle Grook 
Svlronmont, ‘Thun trom « Hallenized Sudalen favour 
thle to Greok philosophy, so that e nynortiam, 0 a 
{nvehoetunt att seigions, gradually’ daveloped. This 
fontared tho eroation-of naw sects and a Jevrsh gnoni, 
Conversely, the translation of the Seripeuren into Grea 
(CX) extonded Jowiah indvonco in the Gentle world, 
{hough after the fall of Joram ins... tho propa 
tgandiat spirit of Judalam mmpidly'dacined under tho 
eos of mlsforeino and ‘bafre the aing to of 
Chrntianity. ii, 0, JAMES. 
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Anthropology and Religion. By Pater H. Buck. 
148 shia. rms 10 om Price 
yublished under the 


iso. 
OF the numerous volumes 
Dwight Harrington Torey Foundation at Yalo Univer 
‘ty, this book i the fst attempt to brig anthropology 
‘rithin the ‘soope of tho. leotureahip, established 10 
Integt tha rete of sti vernon in vlation 
forrdigion and for * the improvement of human con- 
Mahions! "To. these nds the founder deeivod the 
lectures io be given by ‘men emmnent in tholr respective 
oparimente® without reference to any philosophical 
ox theological tent, and having * compte freedom of 
Sitierancey that *ihe Chris spine ay bo nurtured 
‘in the fallost light of tho worlds knowledge.” In tho 
psection of Dr, Bur ng the exponent of the an 
gia! rtandpein, tho choice fll on Polynesian scho 
‘of Maor extenction, born ia, New Zealand. and tong 
fosidont in the Islands. As Director of tho Bishop 
$asoum in Honolala, and Profouor of Anthropology a 
Yala, ho brings to his tase tho iaowledgo of trained 
anthropologist who. has gained. an insight into hi 
subject from within in a manner that fala to the lot of 
few exponents of native beliefs and customs. More: 
‘over, Polynesia is an inatructive fled for the study, 
of tho growth, elaboration, and decay of social, ond 
fligious institutions, ‘which ie the subject of theso 
Tectures. 

"The course opens with an account of the deifcation 
‘of cerain chiefs described in terms of Tylorian animis 
{tnd Spencerian ancestor-worehip. rom dreams mar 
supposed to have come to a knowledge of « neparabl 
Smnmortal soul, which waa raised to divino manic in the 
ano. of ilonttious ancestors, to whom were assigned 
‘mupernatural powers by their doseondanta, ‘Tho faraily 
‘nti boxe the tribal poet and when the ancetel 

fod developed into a national deity, the priest ecg 
‘gout Power wih He pamed om th alo ne ‘The 
‘Smnple family shrine became a tomplo with a compl 
cults, and in due courne 8 hima skin waa eb 
‘stutea for an eatior oftring of fah. Whale dovelop- 
Inante of this nature may havo. ooourred in carta 
{stanooy for reasons which often have been stated, the 
‘theory of unilateral evolution along these lines encoun: 
{eee Totmidabo.diicultin as “ngneral hypothesis 
Thdeod, Dr. Buck himself records the existenso of an 














“eaoterie monotheistic school’ in New Zealand, in. 


whi a High God of the Creator type is not a dsiged 
Tncertor, since he is said to have had ‘no parenta but 
“imply camo into being.” Ho was regarded as tho 
sourdo of all kmowledge and independent of the oaser 
ods, though responsi for the ereation of * the existing 
FDattem of religion,” Man may have deifed his heroes, 
Dut this practice doos not explain in foto the original 
conoept of deity. 


Tn the second lecture the eroation of man ia discussed. 
Originally (iis affirm) the gods were thought to have 
human parents, but jn order to give thom a groster 
Bisstigeand's sopemataral origin, asthe creators of the 
aman reco, they ware made the offypring of tho Sky- 
father and the Karth-mother. But euch a reversal of 
technique has yet to be demonstrated, and this would 
oquire much fullor troatment than is possible within 
£8 gpaco of ons lnctre,‘Fasing to the “death of the 
* gods,’ we are on firmer ground. "Missionaries following 
in the wake of early voyagers and traders, introduced & 
réligion that had. eon evolved in a different. cultural 
setting, and carried with it ite own cultural values, 
jeath of tho Polynesian gods resulted in profound 
changes, which disorganized society and wrecked the 
‘native arts and erafts, ‘The missionary methods soem 
to have beon singularly unonlightenod, and Dr. Buck's 
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analysis of tho situation should be pondered by those 
ible for the introduction of Wester civilization 
‘beliefs into native communitios. 

‘Despite these mistakes, religion, it is pointed out, is 
‘au easontil part of tho cule ct any People, andl in 
{the opinion of tho author, ' the death of the Christian 
‘gods would mean the collapse of the culture to which 
< thoy “belong, just as surely ‘as the death of the 
* Polynesian gods lod to the end of Polynesian culture, 
Anthropologists of, tho * functional school” will agroo 
‘when ho says thot ‘ the things man has created with his 
"ymind and worshipped with his spirit havo reality,” 
quite apart from “whother the supematu i. 
mortality can be proved or disproved. scientifealy.. 
‘As a student of the manners, customs and thoughts of 
ooples, “ho is concerned with beliefs thet must bo 
Accepted ag real facts, because they have led to action 
‘and results. 

‘Though some of the conclusions in these loctures aro 
open to question, he has developed a theme which is 
relevant to the present crisis in civilization. 

'E. 0, JAMES, 


Comparative Religion. By Dr. B. 0. James. Lonion: 
“aon MGR ait Fd gp 
149 2 Satie’ Book hosts be% valuable aid to 
Be aon of nesdoe to thst be sack 'c 
general knowledge of the history of religion from the 
Shoat primitive to tho most highly developed, culte, 
ft thon who want a fuxiplagt groban a 
intensive study of any of these cults. 
pag Cine ee 
aise Nespiyet is ke ratipaant at pesos 
Rigas, “Unie co. "Belghar osu k's 
Sine oid fat cath and gppetcaton af put and 
f ihesta ofthe ogee’ taligon autoned pp 
E'S omits verde be amaee of gion 
‘Ps eudinsiay faom into be emge 4 
4 Boat Gatun of Shy and ot he Duitianal motes 
oie weeds Ceti momen ua a ease 
§ Sioa ents saree vate ace ad 
“ Eicoila by tn tho rcogelon fa eeesoodent = 
“ Shr and tho elibordon Sf tachnigus to gute 
“ Sin del wilh te unpeedstebl ond nmapiabl 
‘uenfot henen oxjeanon iio ncletaeal ot 
Scio, in is wool and byrad the peo” 
She chaplat on "the Magle ANT dines lly 
ake and alge, tu ong oe 
tertuago alt dnime” that" sngie ond ‘reliance 
Shoals ofr tw mind mi an 
hee dealing thie higher selon, 
cover much ground it what is nsessrif shore seeoe, 
‘but the manner and the matter are such as to inspire 
Toa to foie lp 
A the weomont Wht De, Toya, in the lat ihre 
lumen of Fis Bly of Haast he ut tenn 
Teer of whet baptecl whee Gmnsizncan aber 
Sivitnsioo”s chaltige which fy canoe meet 
SSloetiog © Seed Gr. Tomer’ spanading thet 
‘put. {sosisty} ‘having’ established ite ideals, the 
«gout fot ising ice is suslnt coe Se 
Efpronimaie co them, and de feng’ nw eg 
« SPioaliy nto Une With ant whisk bus Preceded 


To sum up the valuo of this book we may use Dr. 
Inet onuding” words tho oy of, ligon 
fhroughout the ages makes {abundantly clear that 
Esncion by expplying tho epiStua fore indigponsablo 
for tho cohesion of tho socal fabrics" 

‘The book is fully documented, and has a. valuable 
bibliography. Ea, SHATTOCK. 
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Migration and Environment. By HZ, Shapiro, 
150 ence cs, oe Cay 
wai adversity “Prese, 1080. at 

Bohn. Prien 6 ig 
Mankind has always "boon. migratory, but. recent 
telnalopel"dovelapente” havo bape vp" tho 
‘ouna of travel that the human specet"oun now tans, 
Plant tcl in way thet has no Derale in tho rest of 
Tio animal world.” Dr Shapuc's book. deals with ° 
loglo oxamplo of masa movement, namelys tho labour 
tinigration fom Sepan to Hawai ond in an etternpt 
i'r to aaeartaln whether mush « Dionomenon has 
{ny effct on the pista! typo af the yoopl concerned, 

fo interiadicuased ‘Hes boon tacen from thsee 
aioe oh cm rises (a) soeeabers; of families resident 
0 Span wha immigrants to Hawai 
Son eh ave suid Gopi fo Hawa 
relent a Baal aera roman a the 
inbred donondanta of tho later, termed Zatzatan-born. 
‘Tho Tnmigrante and Hiwaiiat bom were chosen 
provide representative saroplen ofthe populations to 
Mini they banged, and the dodentoe wel Ghoen onthe 
‘baa of thelr gotternporary Blood relationship wi the 
Tinmigrants, Tho fea date conaint mainly of” quant 
tative body moasuromenta of subjects of both sexes, 
bit '8 fow-of tho more vellablo: qualitativo character 
ed hand eye, colour, aro abo included, Tn ondet 
{sane tee seit comparability, al tho obwareations 
were sate, o by a single — = ‘Frederick 8, ues 
She of the most competent of tho younger-geeretion 
‘of American physical anthropologist. 

Foon fn bli oonsderaton of shectate moerueroeais 
‘an indioes, 6wo tain conelusions margin thn fet 
plac, the lnumigrenta appear to bo & sisted and nob 
{random sample of the gonetal population of Japan. 
Secondly, the Hawalian-born both preserve and eahnce 
the peevieriies of tho. Inumigredte, Closer. enaiyln 
However, shows that the Trumgranta aro datingulshod 
from the Sedentes by physical traits too marked to be 
tere hac ly whee Hato der 
from. the ‘immigrants ehiy” to 8 alight dogree, oxcopt 
Inthe caso of cophello en fia! miueuretent, whore 
the distinction continues to bo nigaioan,. Both soxex 


‘oughly tho same changes, but for the most 
Jer ana ae oman the ol ain 
The males, 


‘The nuzber of mbjets included inthe these pinepal 


src cel tel 
an unde, Alter eching 
aa 
spiro m.divided thaco eran in vartous wae, 
Sid ute cy nti 
Sena gr creat 
Sete pairs cea 
Sate a 
terion, “iho representative aarplon fom ferent 
Fe eel 
Soe dinate! vey tee 
Boece cic, Mea torte 
Kren meanness 
BE permee ene 
fo be well mado tat © movement like the ne denned 
Te eee 
Pa eee 
‘Tho tual sgniieance ef Dr, Shapizo's book, howaver, 
Be ilies Se Merci Peat 
Sealy aeretene 
a ee 
phe caer ee amas 
nia. tee nue pc 

































“a Cus As va ans uaa a 
Sah ta nmi a 
SEs aso bans fend a 
: sang ei oe se inasertele 
Semi 3 rey ie Sertatos 
pie eayerleg cae pg 
govaee aes yars cern ae 
ole ie ee 
ever ht a! ed oso! ery 
Bath eat cal thatrceiices 
Shia sacaracaoenh eva hase vitae 
Se eo, ay meet tS oem 
He hier ota to cornea ca 
us is of is er cree al 
ode pee pez he ig 
BB Bees eee Be ee ete ger mer 
Py th ie cated 
seek We pecan ee 
See ek einen creche Pee 
Berl get ereanne een id 
acy Se rf oa 
eet ln Sle er ete Sod 
aro sven Sablon orn 
DER uHSEE dee eer mn, 
5 te pores eae, Sree 
SPST iar nti em ear 
Mit eo sof er conn ont 
Homo sapiens, This seems to be supported by the 
Bipecpint iu coos rata ee 
fk i cee roan Meee 
ei mp ny of dae aay be So 
Sot aha aaa rie eas 
fie, Sat th heen ip Bee 
oa moi bas 
Spore Perper 
Bing ra ils ewe fc 3 rae 
sel ot Toe te Cope oe oe 
earl wp ate era 
por eckeen grtye pee 
Saar aay tale 
obtanaes Scacamroaany, Rei Seats, 
einer ren, ch be aud 1 ee 
renin au tr yh 
ee ln ba bring king 
ena ty ide patton pane 
pase eyo Spt Ihe pees 
Sabraley, deere SUE sk & yor nis 
Migration and Environment is a ot il piece of what is 
My ota aad 
ccc pence ok, tin ath sales 
Fecal ba pane et cat Se mate 
Fee pal ces ote yt iets 
Bee ee Ee ee ie 


“The Mind of Primitive Man, By Bans Boos, ev 
Wine "Now York Zhe Mcomilen Con 1058 
151 24 2hi op “rota th na 
Jy ib how edition of th Fook publahed by 
fast cea it G11 which baa fr tay yoy beck 
Goole a siandard trvtook tn the Uuid ate 
‘Tt has beon revised throughout, now mattor, constituting 
Shoat CET a te wala fm ng an te 
Seige inte shapiars hes bean ted the bl 
{thirteen chapters in placo of ten, hes 
is hay est of he Sock n'a sclntifo examination 
oan sepia Sinton of slot as tape ed 
Menine "WU n'a adznbable dadvey ingldeoeaton 
eee aiarg eh vame col ew eccn a eae sees 
Spe esiing stein bps Oe 
‘Fale tinh Rte chapter cou be widely sed by the 
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gonoral_publio as an antidote to fallacious thinking 
Shout rave 

‘lisptor 8 doals with the relations botwoen rach or 
pips ee, large, and alr” ne chapters 

OME contain goneral dicunion of clare and 
development with’ sposial reference to. tho mont 
‘ifgrenoos between “pramtive man’ and ourselves. 

‘Tho work of Profemor ‘Bows has had % profound 
infuonay on the develope of anthcpologid! sie 
in the United Staton. ‘tho prosent work may theraloro 
tis bo recommended 0s anexportion of what may be 
fnllod the Amocicun point of view in osltural anthrop. 
‘logy in ita trongth nd fn its weakneas. The fonds: 
Molla woeknoar fs tho tendency’ fo coraidereuitare in 
abstraction from society,  Sosiologee! interpretations 
‘of what aro really" social Phonomena are therefore 
feiested, without considaretion in favour of explanations 
interns of "payehology? which is not however the 
Devhology of the experimental Iaboratory” but, tho 
Feyeholoy of common ene, An example ti, type 
EP ayehological’ explanation i the folowing =" Tbe 
Sime etament ‘tia prmiive man condone the 
“< Ghumals ‘as gifted with all the qualites of man shows 
« Ghat tho ‘tiogy between many’ of the, qualita of 
* animals nd hioran quslitios hes fed to the viow that 
“il tho qualities of animals ero human.” ‘The fact that 
“ fh lond of shndows is often placed in the west 
“geet localization at the place where the san asd 
“ thontare vende” (p. 198), 
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‘There appears to have boon some carelessness in the 
revision eithor of the proof or of the manuscript with 
the result that there aro sentences which, as they stand, 
convey no meaning. Examples aro tho first and the 
‘third sentences on page 174. 

‘A. R. RADCLIPFE-BROWN. 





Nutrtlon tn the Colonlal Empire, Fist Report of 
Se eS eisly inure dene 
152 Been caqtintbnry opie "W0: 
(Gp bs.) Hand bpp Pree 0 0; 
1,30. 
ie aay broadening of the foundations of vst 
peut ah th SerSeny ef Sats forte Gloio, 
RR. Padice hae tachot ho" sdamantal 
sei of 0 nro’ of te iv ‘nha 
Ski ceace Camis Greece art 
Seat, i SaLGG, Geo the Soweiagy of Ste 
iibel or ealon akan” thpal ejects of ingot, 
eee cdseehio edd to sobmi Ast by way ot 
ae antiga bosbenioy cae and nak pos 
Min “CR Settles food ent, ibe ciecton 
Peta al pete a tek fo pote breed 
Rotie'ytbiis; "and ee to farer “elon at 
aarti the popusios whew diel in 
Pos 














‘There is no need to analyse auch a report in detail 
ite uty is obvious, and it wil certainly bo widely read 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Exton of Neanderthal Man ito North 
158 eine wnt extare tas to now 

See et Re trae tr nt 
cna cite Ging Nor Ale, Tae 
bey ope rege er 
Eee krerier g ede gee 
Peseta i gueh uss roast thet te Meanie 
eon rae et ese hae Nese 
Pert pen eerie ered 
Seog eee gee erry or 


altg pein Tealy, Mala, Croatia, and "Palin 
nA. Hodiidka ten years agot had’ rightly included 
‘Nevth ation tw aoe of cttbation Neandertal 
man. 

‘A ons go thar cameo light some diet oience 
indicating ‘Sat Homo neandertholoneis lived. in North 
‘ito hd mancfataeed the dla Plone etre 
‘of this region. This in the ‘Tangier man, ropresanted 
‘by afragmentary maxilla and an olated ME tooth repre- 
stating two dividuals, ‘which were excavated: by 
‘Dr, Gatleton 8. Coon in May, 1990, 

"Pho fowls wero discovered with a culture of Middle 
alesis umosition im th edo 3 re of the 
high cavo.(Mugharet. el" Aliya), ono of tho Caves of 
Hercules, in tho vicinity of the international zone of 
‘Tangier,’ Morocco. Dr. 0. 8, Coon xindly “entrusted 
‘the desorption of those fowls, which has’ since been 
Published, to tho writer. 

"Tho maxillary fagment belongs to a child of about 
nine yoars of ago, While the worn isolated molar belongs 





* Hirdlitka, A, ‘‘Tho Skoletal Remains of Katly fan? 
Siquonion Mie, Call, Vol. $9, "Washington, 100, 

 Senyira, Me S., “Fossil Man in Tengice.” Pap, 
Poabedy “Museum Amer. Arch. ond Ethny Harvard 
University, Vol. XVI, 3, (1940). 


to a socond and older individual. The maxilla, which is 
large and thiel, is characterized by the lack of canine 
fossa, and by the outward and backward slope of the 
zygomatic process of the maxilla, ‘Tho still umorapted 
canine and the first premolar ware extracted from the 
‘maxilla, and being ‘well prosorved they furnished a 
‘valuablo bases for “com ‘The nat teeth. 
extracted from the maxilla as well ae tho isolated molar 
indicate a close relationship with Neanderthal man. 
‘As far as our evidence goes, the maxilla and the teeth, 
‘as a whole, are distinguished from Sinanthropus and. 
Hoo sapiens. Furthermore, the comparison has estab- 
lished ‘the fact that in most of his diagnostic features 
Tangier man agrees with Neanderdhal rn, and hence 
should’ apparentiy bo included in the species, Homo 








‘The evidence indicates that, Neanderthal man. also 
lived in North Avon and manufactured the Mowsterian 
culture of thie region. In view of the extensive aren 
Of dation of Neanderthal san in th old wort, 
find tho congenial climate of Sahara segion in the wpe? 
Pleistocene ‘times, it ie conceivable thet, Neanderthal 
Jan bay ao have extended ito the Saba rons 
‘MUZAFFER SULEYMAN SENGUREK, 
Antropoloji Bnatitisil, Ankara, 2 
How Came Civilization? 
154 fe ean a, ong 


Pee ae Me AS ott 

Rae Ds cris i et a 
wc emi ce, en oe ce 
a Rech, aun gaia aan 
“Rice Sees amet ek 
Rae a ei ma 
se ale at tl rome re 
betta nied ay Sea ede 
ee etn 
‘improvements, ‘RAGLAN. 
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PRE-PORTUGUESE BRONZE CASTINGS FROM BENIN 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
With Plate IJ. 
FOUR PRE-PORTUGUESE BRONZE CASTINGS FROM BENIN. By Bua L. R. Meyerowitz, 
Achimota, Gold Coast, West Africa. 


1155 Al the bronze castings described in this note are in the possession of the Obe of Benin and 
were photographed by us during a visit to the Royal Palace, ‘These, and some other bronze 
castings of later periods not described here, were all found in recent years during excavations for the 
ilding or adding of the Palace; except those made by the grandfather and father of the present 
f of the Brass castors clan of Benin-City, as ordered by the last two Obas from time to time. 
It is interesting to note that tho presont palace of Benin.City is built on land which during the twelfth 
and part of the thirteonth century was used as « cemetery 
From about 4.p. 1160 until about A.D. 1280 all the bronze and. brass work required at the court 
of Benin was made in Ife, but eventually Benin dosired to be indopendent arid Oba Oguola sent to 
Ifo for a worker in motal to establish bronzo and brass casting in his country. 
Ighe-igha, who was selected to go to Benin, was not only a great artist, but also a great teacher, 
and is said to have left many designs to his students and successors. After his death he was deified 
and is worshipped to this day by the brass smiths at Idunmwu Igun Broumwo, the quarter of the 

















Bio 4, A Wm-onvament IN BHONZE: PRE-PORTUGUESE CASTING THOM BENIN. 





TA brit survey of Nigerian Arta and Crafts has beon conducted by H. V. and B. L. R. Moyerowite and 
sponsored by Achimota College, Gold Coast 
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Royal brass founders. On the altar of the shrine 
erected to his memory there are placed many 
terra-cotta heads which are said to be his work, 
Dut which unfortunately are very bad copies of 
copies of the originals which in the first place 
must have been destroyed in the course of the 
centuries. 

‘At the time of the conquest of Benin, and 
shortly. after, it was assumed that the Bini 
earned their bronze casting from the Portuguese 
This is not surprising for it must have been 
difficult for scientists of those days to believe that 
* primitive African tribes ’ could be originators of 
an art and technique of so high a standing. 

But this assumption is neither justified by 
‘comparison with the contemporary Portuguese 
casting technique nor by the frequently reiter- 
ated fact that Portuguese warriors, hunters and 
merchants were found on Benin plaques. 


Badge of Office of the Olokun priests. (Plate I-J. 
fig. 1). 

‘Those Badges of Office were in olden days 
housed in a shrine dedicated to the god Olokun 
in Benin, and taken out and carried by the 
priests on ceremonial occasions. 

‘The Badge depicted in fig. 1 is a large bronze 
‘casting in semi-circular shape, showing Olokum, 
god of the waters, supported by two attendants; 
the left figure is broken off and missing. 

‘This theme, either the Oba of Benin or the 
god Olokun (with whom the Obas identified 
themselves) supported by their attendants, is a 
very characteristic one in the art of Benin, and 
it is at times dificult to distinguish representa. 
tions of the Oba from those of the god Olokun, 
particularly when the former wears the latter's 
coral-bead regalia. In those cases the Oba, in 
‘the guise of Olokun, can only be distinguished 
by his feot, which are human, whereas Olokun’s 
lower limbs are, in bronze castings, usually shown 
to branch out into catfish. 

Hore we have yet another version, in which, 
what I believe to be Olokun, is portrayed with 
human feet, yet in this case standing on two 
catfish, which although of a different variety than 
those depicted in later periods, are clearly recog 
nizable as such; these as well as the frogs are 
attributes of the god of the waters. 

Tt may be argued that this is, nevertheless, a 
figure representing the divine king, Obs-Olokun, 
with all the attributes of the god, but here I draw 
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attention to the vertical incised markings on the 
face of the figure which are not the facial marks 
of the Obas of Benin, nor those of the Yoruba 
royal house of Ife (later Oyo) from which the 
Benin Obas descended. 

‘These vertical incised markings which appear 
on so many of the famous Ife heads, I believe to 
belong to the original ruling casto of Ife which 
was subjugated by the invading Yoruba at the 
Deginning of the twelfth century. Oba Ogiso, 
first king of Benin, was the eldest son of Oduduwa, 
the Yoruba warlord who had conquered Ife, 
With regard to the bronze mail-shells found 
recently at Igbo (Max, 1940, 1) the legend 
describes that, at the moment of Ogiso's depar- 
‘ture, Oduduwa gave him a charm in the form of a 
snail-shell (which was Inter cast in bronze) con- 
taining some earth to invest him with absolute 
power and right over the lands that should come 
under his sway. 

‘The Olokun worship was the national cult of 
these original If rulers and I therefore suggest 
that this figure is a representation of Olokun made 
in Benin at a timé when the original Ife-Olokun 
worship was still fresh in the minds of the Bini 
craftsmen, 

Attention may be drawn to the crook, an 
‘unusual emblem in a watergod’s hands, where one 
would have expected a trident, which is quite a 
‘common ceremonial object in parts of the Sudan 
and West Africa,? as well as in the ancient 
Mediterranean civilizations with which the oul- 
tures of He and Benin show so many points of 
correspondence, 

Whether the trident, as emblem of Olokun, has 
always been absent or not, is a question which 
demands fuller investigation. Meanwhile I draw 
attention to the so-called Oranyan’s Staff at Ife, 
‘a monolith which quite obviously shows a trident, 
executed in iron nails. It is illustrated in 
Tohnson, History of the Yorubas, p. 145. 

The crook is an object which nowadays is 
unknown in Benin, and it may be that the trident 
hhas similarly been forgotten, 

Rather uncommon is Olokun’s headdress in 
fig. 1, with two plaits falling down on both sides 
of his face. ‘The hip ormament worn by the god 
‘consists of an animal’s head which I am not able 
to identify. 

‘The border of the brorize casting is a repeat 

* Lindblom, K. G.: “Spears and atafis with two or 
‘more points,’ Africa, Stockholm, 1997. 
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pattern in which the units are composed of two 
symmetrical spirals twisted outwards back to 
back. ‘This double spiral motive is known to 
have been an amulet in ancient Mediterranean 
cultures and occurs as such also in many parts 
of Africa, eg., Maw, 1938, 46, 

According to Professor F. von Luschan, 
Alterthilmer von Benin, Berlin, 1919, p. 284, all large 
bronze castings of this type have more the shape 
of heraldic shields, which he presumed to have 
been derived from European heraldry.’ If that 
is so, thon the semi-circular shaped ones, of which 
‘thore are none in either European or American 
collection, and which were unknown at the time 
of von Luschan’s publications, must in all 
probability be pre-Portuguese, 

On this account, and judging from its style on 
the whole, this bronze casting was made sometime 
between 4.p, 1350 and 1460 in Benin, 

Badge of Offce of the Shango Priests. 

Fig. 2 shows another large bronze casting of 
semi-circular shape with a ram’s head, which 
probably dates from the same period as fig. 1, or 
perhaps even earlier, Inter representations being 
much more stylized, 

To-day and as far back as we know, tho ram 
is, and was, of no importance in Benin, but it 
might have been different in the early days when 
‘the Obas of Benin kept up a closo connexion with 
‘the Yoruba country, where the ram is sacred to 
the thundergod Shango. 

‘This cult, ifit ever played a large part in Benin, 
must have lost much of its importance there 
‘when in the middle of the fourteenth century the 
worship of Olokun became the official religion, 
and probably was dealt its deathblow when 
Oba Ewuare the Great (from about a.p, 1440- 
1473) introduced the bull as sacred sacrificial 
east, ‘The exact words of tho court historian to 
ws wore that “Oba Ewuare introduced bull 
“worship” and that “the bull is his mark of 
“ distinction.” Bulls were (and still are) sacri- 
ficed to Olokun, with whom the Obas identify 
themselves. In many Sudanese tribal religions 
the bull superseded the ram as sacred animal 
References to this are in Sir Richmond Palmer's 
The Bornu, Sahara, and Sudan. 

A Triple Dagger. 

T feel that the most beautiful bronze casting in 
the Oba’s collection is the ‘Triple Dagger (fig. 3), 
only about one foot high and surmounted by three 
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heads, which T found lying amongst other things 
on a mnd altar in the private courtyard of the 
Oba. It was broken in two places, and the 
people did not even think it worth while to show 
it tous, 

Nobody at the court, incluiding the brass 
casters, could give me any information or ex- 
planation of this bronze casting. The head of 
the Benin brass-casters, at presont working at 
Achimota College, has also’ been consulted on 
this point, Finally I eame to the conclusion that 
this Triple Dagger probably did not originate in 
Benin, and that the heads represent Olokun on 
the left, his wife Elusu, or simply Olokun.su, 
with @ fish body, in the middle, snd Olokun's 
second wife on the right, Blusu, a seagoddess in 
her own right, is mainly worshipped at the coast 
round Lagos and is said to be of human shape 
but covered from below the breasts with fish 
scales; fish are sacred to her. 
fe do not know how it was in olden days in 
Benin, but amongst the Bini to-day, it is mainly 
Olokun’s second wife, Oba, who is worshipped. 
At one time Olokun was very poor and that in 
his despair he went to consult the oracle, and was 
advised to build a palace under tho sea with 
201 chambers in order to Iuro the rich Oha, who 
then became his wife. ‘This was told to me by 
the Court Historian, Ho referred to Olokun as 
“Commander of Riches.’ I think it is due to 
her that the Olokun cult in Benin has detoriorated 
and that the god of the Waters is mainly wor- 
shipped as god of Wealth to-day, 

The fine elongated heads with their straight 
noses and tiny mouths are uncommon in Benin 
art, and compared with them, even Olokun in 
fig. 1, in spite of the fineness of the work other- 
wise, has a broad face with flat nose and a large 
mouth, 

Of interest are the two loops on the two outside 
sheaths which may be just a decoration and 
means to fasten the daggers to a belt or strap. 
On the other hand, the earthgoddess Ale of the 
neighbouring Ibos is represented canying « 
fertility charm in the shape of a fan-like object; 
and so does the female figure of the bronzes on 
Jebba Island (Maw, 1931, 261, fig. 1). Tn Benin 
itself one of the wives of Olokun, on an altar in 
the house of Chief Eholor, carries « fan of the 
same shape, 

As to the origin of this bronze casting, we have 
three conjectures : either (1) it originated in Ife; 
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or (2) it was made by the first masters of the Ife 
school in Benin; or (3) it came from Lagos, or 
other places of the coast, where possibly the cult 
of the seagoddess has always been strongest. 
Though we do not know whether the Bini, 
when they took Lagos Island in about .p. 1550 
(J. U. Bgharevba, A Short History of Benin, 
Church Missionary Society Bookshop, Lagos, 
1987), brought thence any spoils of war, Bini 
history mentions the treasures taken from the 
town of Mahin, which was reconquered by Oba 
Orhogbua on his way back from Lagos to Benin. 
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A Hip-Ornament in bronze. 

Fig. 4 shows a hip-ormament in bronze con- 
sisting of a head with elaborate headdress and 
some symbols and animals difficult to recognize ; 
the whole is encrusted with earth in many 
places. 

‘The head shows a high headdress with a strap 
under the chin like that on the middle figure 
of fig. 2. Nothing can be said about this 
picce at this stage; there is nothing known in 
the art of Benin or of Ife, with which to 
compare it. 


EXTENT TO WHICH THE GROUPING OF THE DATA AFFECTS THE ACCURACY OF MEAN 


VALUES. By Mf. L. Tildesley. 
1G 22tbepotoeice!tteratore contains many 
estimates of the mean value and vari- 
ability of physical characters based on measure- 
ments divided into very broad categories, some- 
times as few as three. I have even seen the 
‘usual method of calculating a mean and standard 
deviation (S.D.) applied toas few as two categories, 
and that by an anthropologist of repute. All 
with any knowledge of statistical theory or 
practice would of course know the S.D. of 
two categories to be so unreliable as to be 
worthless. But if the anthropologist should ask 
what then is the minimum number of groups 
into which he may divide his data, he would 
find that counsels diverge. Thus Karl Pearson 
used to teach us not less than about 15; Tippett! 
says (p. 38) “about 10 groups or more” ; Pearl? 
states (p. 81): “A safe working rule in setting 
“up tables of frequency is (a) to arrange the 
“ class limits 80 as to havo from 8 to 15 classes" 
(depending on the size of the sample), and 
“ (b) never to have fewer than 5 classes or more 
“ than 20 to 25,” his maximum being chosen on 
the practical grounds of the labour involved in 
caleulation as against the further: degree of 
acouracy given by finer grouping. 

The question, just how great is the loss of 
possible accuracy with a given breadth of group- 
ing, in given conditions, is however one to which 
statistical theory has not yet: provided definite 
answers. It seemed therefore that a useful 
contribution might be made, and one of practical 
importance to anthropologists, if some estimate 

11, H, ©, Tirpers, “The Methods of Statintion? 
Williams and Norgute, London, 1931. 

2 Ravworn Puant, ‘Medical Biometry and Stati. 
“tics?” Saunders, London and Philadelphie, 1927, 


could be obtained experimentally of the effect of 
different breadths and methods of grouping on 
the reliability of means and standard deviations 
from ‘normally’? distributed populations. Prao- 
‘ically all series of data with which the physical 
anthropologist drawn from normal or 
nearly normal distributions, a fact that is dealt 
with fully in recent excellent paper by Morant.4 
‘An experiment was accordingly carried out, 
of which only the results relating to mean values 
will be given here, leaving the effects on estimates 
of variability to be considered in a later paper. 
‘The area of a normal frequency distribution 
with standard deviation (o) equal to 1 was 
divided into 29 columns, 0-2¢ broad, and two 
equal tails. The areas of these 31 sections were 
read off from Table II of Pearson's Tables,5 and 
1,000 cards were divided into 31 groups corre- 
sponding thereto in size, as nearly as possible, 
‘The cards in each group were marked with the 
distance from the mean (in terms of ¢) of the 
mid-ordinate of the corresponding section, except. 
that two were marked + (or —) 3-0, to repre- 
sent the tails cut off at 2-0, and to replace 
them by: card-categories extending merely from 
stati! saan bas dusts eee 
gonna (3) 
#0. ME Monaser, “Tho Use of Seasatcal Mothods in 
“he Devt af Proce at tetas o 
“Aiaropsiog Bast 1 Die Gace eee 
“Hated at iho form of Inset beer 





‘curve whose formula is y = 





*Motrical Characters,’ Biometrika XXXI, 1930, pp. 
12-08. 

5 Kant Puansox, edited by, ‘Tables for Statisticians, 
‘and Biometricians.” Cambridge Univ. Press, Vol. L 
1014, 
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2:90 to £8-Io. The extent to which the mid- 
‘ordinates of the sections are fitted by the card- 
frequencies is shown in Rig. 1. The latter were 
distributed thus :—, 28 














24 











3 ry 3B 
alt -1-2 -10 ~0-8 —0-6 ~0-4 
~~ 3 8 88 7 4 
0-2 0 +02 

FB a) ag ete Tepeated in descending 


order, ‘Their standard deviation (0-99150) falls 
slightly short of that of the normal distribution 
(1-0) owing to the approximations made, 
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the mid-point of a category was retained for 
cone method (the “0? method) of grouping the 
first 50 samples, the ‘A’ series: we grouped 
the original 0-20 categories successively in threes, 
fives, sevens, nines and elevens, making categories 
‘whose breadths were respectively 0-62, 1-0g, 1-40, 
1-80 and 2-29. In grouping the remaining 100, 
the ‘B series, we began with the highest or 
Jowest value in the sample (as often the one as 
the other), so that group limits had no fixed 
position with regard to the population mean 
(‘end’ grouping). ‘They were grouped thus in 
fives and tens, When lator it was found desirable 
to get 8.D.s from ‘0’ and ‘end’ grouping of 
the combined series, the above ‘end’ groupings 
wero extended to ‘A’'s also; and sinco it was 








T T 
400-300-206 
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‘Tho cards were thon well shuffied and a sample 
of 100 cards was drawn at random; their 
numbers having been recorded they were returned 
to the pack. ‘This was repeated until 150 samples 
of 100 had been recorded. The mean and standard 
deviation of each sample was then calculated in 
a number of different ways, each differing from 
‘tho others either in tho breadth of the categories 
into which the cards were grouped, or in the 
positions of the points of division relative to 0, 
‘tho population mean. I have to thank Mr. and 
‘Mrs. H. A. Gloyn and Mrs. Violet Gooch for 
carrying out under my direction the greater part 
‘of the above work. 

The card-population being divided symmet- 
rically into 31 categories, 0 coincided with the 
mid-point of the central one. ‘This position at 





T 
t) 


DIAGRAM OF A NORMAL FREQUENOY DISTRIBUTION, DIVIDED AS DISORMED 1% TOE HST, 


T T T 
+106 +200 +300 +400 


impossible to make 0 the mid-point of an even 
number of categories with our data, the ‘0’ 
groupings in fives and nines wero extended to the 
"B's. Iam much indebted to Mr. V. Hedley 
‘ones for undertaking these further 350 calculations 
of sample means and 8.D.8; also for working out 
the variability of the means of the 150 samples 
as found from the original grouping and from 
the four broader groupings described above. 

Tho standard deviation of the means derived 
from tho original category-breadths is 0-10749, 
and before considering any changes found with 
the broader categories we must see whether our 
series of means may be consided truly random, 
‘or whether they suggest some unintended bias in 
‘the shuffling and drawing of the cards. 

We know from statistical theory that if an 
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infinite number of samiples of size 100 are drawn at 
random from a normal population, their means 
will be normally distributed about the popula- 
tion mean, the S.D. of this distribution of means 
being O-1o. For samples from our nearly normal 
card-population this value becomes 0-9916 
Where only 150 means aro available, as here, 
the 8.D. of their distribution is not likely to 
give the exact theoretical value; and about one 
time in soven it would differ from 0-09015. by 
as much ag ours, or more. The latter thus 
offers no evidence of bias in sampling. 

The S.D.s of the means that are based on 
broader groupings are given in Table I. Theoret 
ical estimates being as yet lacking, wo cannot 
test the accuracy with which the S.D.s from our 
series of 150 reflect the variability of an infinite 
number of such. But we can at any rate ask 
whether they do demonstrate an increase in 


| | 
Variability with tho given increases in category 
breadth, or whether it could be merely chance I 
that the last four values are higher than that 
for the means from our finest grouping. The last 
column of the Table answers this by giving for 
each S.D. the chance of obtaining it by random 
sampling alone, without any influence from broad 
grouping. For the broadest the chance is so 
Slight as to be practically nil. For the ‘0? 
groupings with categories 1-0o and 1-80 broad it 
- 
| il 


is small, and only with the ‘end? grouping in 
1-09 categories is there any reasonable chance 
of the increase in value not being significant. 

We may then ask whether there is any 
Significant difference, or only random differences, 
between the effects of ‘0’ and ‘end’ group. 
ing, Could the lower value of the’ ‘end? §.D. 
for categories of 1-0 have been matched as 
easily among values from the corresponding 
“O" grouping as it could be among S.D.s based 
‘on fine categories ? 

If we estimate the chance of getting, from the 
same population, two series of 150 means whose 
Variability differs as much as ours for ‘0’ and 
‘end’ grouping in categories 1-00 broad, we 
find that differences as great or greater could 
occur through random sampling about one time 
in 15. But these would be differences in the 
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‘Tasty I 
VARIABILITY OF MEANS OF 150 SAMPLES ov 100 from CARD-POPULATION (o = 0-99150) 
Grouping Deviation ‘Deviation ] Chance of 
SD. in terms ining 
ace Taeans | 01 0-000150 inte fe oe 
Bread ystem | _{{@heoret: 8D] eof aume) | ramping 
020 0-107489 +0- 008330 1-457 8c. lin? 
AO% 0-115826, +-0-016668 2-912 5.0. | lin 279 
1-00 | ‘end" 0-110689 +0-011539 2-016 8.0. | lin 26 
1:80 | POM. 0-179, +0-017999 3-144 se. | 1 in 602 
2-07 | ‘end’ | 0126283 | po-oomss | + 4-740 x0, | 1 in 500,000 











variability of means from different samples: 
where the samples aro the same and catogory- 
position alone has been varied, mere random 
differences from this cause would be much 
smaller, and it does not seem unreasonable to 
suppose that a result such as ours is not random, 
but is significant of the different offects of ‘0° 
and ‘ end" grouping, 

Wo infer then not only that the variability of 
sample means increases with an increase of 
catogory-breadth, but that it increases less whero 
the catogory limits are fixed in relation to one 
end of the sample’s range than where they are 
determined by a point fixed in relation to the 
distribution from which itis drawn. Presumably it 
increases still leas if both ends of the sample's range 
fare used to determine the limits of entogori 

‘To make clearer what the above 8.D.s signi 
concerning the reliability of the mean of the single 
‘grouped sample, as compared with its theoretical 
reliability where tho sample is ungrouped or 
finely grouped, wo, will take our Inst four 8.D.s 








a5 the best estimates we havo of the variability 
of an infinite number of means obtained from 
their respective groupings, and compare the 
numbers that may be expected to deviate from 
tho true valuo, 0, by more than three given 
amounts. ‘These aro the standard error of the 
ungrouped mean (0-009150 for the card samples). 
1-98 times the 8.0, (0194334), and 2-56 times 
(0:265807) 

‘Table TI makes this comparison and shows, 
for example, that while finely grouped samples 
(of 100) give means 32 por cent, of which miss the 
population mean by a tenth of the standard 
deviation or more, samples grouped in as fow as 
three catogories have 43 per cent, of their means 
out to this extent. ‘Though accuracy has been 
reduced it has not been reduced to any 





fy tremendous extent, and Jess than wo shall 


find to be the caso with the sample's SD. But 
this affects the moan also, for even if thelatter were 
calculated quite correctly for the sample, the 
correctness of our inferences from it-depends on the 


























Tawee IL 
Grouping Mean no. of | No. of means deviating from 0 by more 
cates. |_ ‘than :— 

Breadth System (n = 100) 1-98 times 6.0.) 2°56 times 

V. fing, 31°78% 5% 1% 
1-00 “or 5-0 37-40% 9°38% | 272% 
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ity of the S.D. Differences between the 
means of sample series can only be assessed in 
the light of the probable accuracy with which they 
reflect the means of the populations from which 
they are drawn, and this depends on two things 
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besides lack of bias in selecting the samples : their 
length, and the variability of the populations to 
which they belong. As a rule, the only estimates 
‘we have of the latter are the standard deviations 
of the samples. 


COMBINED POTTERY AND BASKETRY SPECIMENS FROM UPPER ASSAM. By R. R. Mookerji. 
M.Sc. Anthropological Laboratory, Indian Museum, Calcutta, Published with the permission of the 
Director, Zoological Survey of India, and read at the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 5 June, 1989. 


Tustrated, 

{57 18% he Amistane Potion Oftcer of 
Sadiya and the Deputy Commissioner of 

Lakhimpore presented to the Indian Museum, 

Calcutta, a number of ethnographieal objects of 

‘the Singphos, a tribe living in the mountainous 





Fra. 1. 
‘ASSAM! , SINGPHO TRIBE; 0. KMAMTY TRIBE, 


CLAY Pons WITH CANE-WORK BASE FROM UPPER 


regions in Upper Assam, near Sadiya, between 
latitudes 26°-27°N. and longitudes 96°-97° E., 
and bounded by the Patkai Hills on the east and 
‘the Kumon Range on the west. Besides other 
objects, the collection contains a few earthern 
pots, one of which (Fig. 1, a) is of considerable 
interest, ‘The characteristic feature of this pot 
is its base, which is made of cane-work. ‘The 
occurrence of basketry-work as a part of an 
earthen pot is extremely rare and I have not 
‘come across mention of any such combination 
among any other tribe. ‘The specimen may be 
deseribed as follows :— 

In shape it is like a small water-bucket with 
gradual widening towards the mouth. The cir- 
cumferences ‘of the mouth and of the bottom 
are 75 cm, and 52em. respectively, while their 
diameters are 22cm. and 150m. It is 19 cm. 
high and has a thickness of half-a-centimetre. 


‘The base is woven with the body just like the 
cane-seat of a wooden-framed chair in a rhom- 
boidal open checker work pattern (Fig. 2, a) 
with a single long thin cane slip. ‘This cane slip 
is passed through 19 small holes made round the 
body of the pot which was perforated when the 
clay was soft, at an approximate height of 1 om. 
above the bottom. ‘The distances between the 
holes are, however, not uniform and vary between 
2-5 to 3cm. About 40m. below the upper 
margin of the pot there is a raised band nearly 
1m. in breadth and ornamented with finger-tip 
depressions. ‘The pot is fire-burnt, shows the 
characteristic marks of wheel, and both surfaces 
are uniformly smooth. It is of blackish grey 
colour, which does not wash out when rubbed 
with water. It appears therefore that the colour- 
ing matter was mixed with the slip of creamy 
fluid clay with which the pot was coated before 
being burnt to smooth the surfaces and to close 
the pores. The clay used for making the pot 





Fro. 2, 


‘SORUCTURE OF THD CANB-WORK BASES. 


does not contain any additional foreign matter 
such as husks, sawdust, ete., to temper it. 

We have, unfortunately, no definite informa- 
tion as to the purpose for which the pot is used 
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by the Singphos, Judging from the structure of 
the base, however, it appears that: the vessel is 
used as a strainer. ‘This view is further supported 
by the use of cucurbitaceous fibre (Luff 
aegyptiaca; Bengali, dhundul, Fig. 2, c) found 
at the base inside the vessel. ‘The idea of using 
the fibre would appear to be that the meshes 
formed by the cane-work are too large (from 
1-7 to 4:8 sq, om.) for ordinary straining pur- 
poses. The employment of fibre unquestionably 
restricts the use of the pot for separating the 
suspended solid matter from a liquid substance, 
the latter being drained through the pores of the 
fibre, It is surmised that the pot is used for 
straining boiled rice from the surplus water 
contained in it, as traces of rico-gruel were 
found still adhering to the fibre when closely 
examined, 

On examining tho other objects in our collec- 
tions, another somewhat similar, though not 
identical, specimen (Fig. 1, 6) was found among 
the Khamtis, a tribe living on the north-cast of 
the Singphos. ‘This was also collected from 
Sadiya on a provious date and was described as 
& part of a set of earthen cooking pots (t0r00) 
of tho tribe. It differs essentially from the 
Singpho spocimen in shape and in the structure 
of the base, It is oylindrical and not widened 
‘at the mouth, ‘The base is woven with the body 
in rectangular, instead of rhomboidal, open 
checker-work pattern (Rig. 2, 6). ‘The diameters 
‘of the mouth and of the bottom are equal, being 
19 cm., while its circumference measures 65 cm. 
As for the total height, the thickness and the 
distance between the base and lower margin, it 
is similar to the Singpho specimen. ‘The raised 
band which is similarly ornamented with finger- 
tip depressions is about 2cm. below the upper 
margin, but is very rough and irregular in work- 
manship. Both the outer and inner surfaces of 
‘the body are alio comparatively rough and not 
‘uniform, Originally the pot is of dull red colour, 
but the outer surface of the body is coated with 
4 dark sooty colour that does not stand washing 
‘well, and was probably applied after the pot has 
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been fired. In this specimen no fibre is noticed, 
but it is not improbable that the pot originally 
had one, but being very loosely fitted it had 
dropped out. 

Judging from the workmanship and the 
general get-up, the Khamti specimen undoubtedy 
is more primitive in charactr and may be regarded 
as an earlier form of the other. 

‘From what we know of the tribes it appears 
that both the Singphos and the Khamtis emi- 
‘grated into Assam from Burma from where they 
subsequently pushed on to the Sadiya frontiers 
towards the close of the eighteenth century. 
‘Tho Singphos are racially allied to the Kachins 
of Burma, * who once ‘extended east to the con- 
‘fines of Yunan and west to the valley of 
« Kyendwin,'? ‘The Khamtis, on the other hand, 
are & branch of the Shan or Tai race that occupied 
& large territory known historically as the 
Kingdom of Pong at one ti 

‘This kingdom of the Shans ‘ was broken up by 
“the Burmese king Alompra about the middle of 
‘ the eighteenth century and on its dismember- 
‘ ment other branches of the Shan race migrated 
and settled in Assam.’ It is said that this 
kingdom of the Shans ‘touched ‘Tipperah, 
*Yunan and Siam.’ + 

It is possible thiat among other branches of the 
Shan tribe living in Burma, Indo-China and Siam 
«similar type of pottery will be found, if carefully 
searched; but at present we have no record of 
any such, ‘The distribution of this interesting 
object cannot therefore be worked out on our 
present information. 

Tam thankful to Dr. Baini Prashad, Director 
of the Zoological Survey of India, for his kind 
encouragement and also to Dr. B. 8. Guha, the 
Anthropologist of the Survey, for kindly going 
through my manuscript, 
~T Waddell, L. A. + Tribes of the Brahmapatra Valley, 
‘Jr, As, Soe. Bengal, UXIX, Pt IL, pp. 89, 47, 1901. 

* Gieon, Capt. J. H.: A Note on. the Indigenous 
‘Racos of Burma, Ceneua af India, 1981, XT, Pt. T, p. 247. 

% Dalton, E.'T.; Descriptive Biknology of “Bengal, 
1872, p. 10 
alton, Bs T. + Lew pe Bs 
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Fengtrirhonys ‘By Jerse Domboy’ destoo 
ngBvarkony. By Janos bombay, 

wires RAIL 88 apr on 90 pitas 
, Buda Pat, Magyar Torte Men, 
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‘The 





‘The latest volume of the splendid series of Archao- 
logia Hungariea in notable for two commendable inno- 
vations. ‘Tho full translation, which as always 
‘aocompanios tho ‘text, isin excollont Englis 

‘of German, “Secondly, for the first timo in this 
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series the requirements of modern seientiie publication 
fare fulfilled: every grave and all its contents aro fully 
catalogued and described and, whero necessary, illus- 
‘trated: Banner has regularly done this in the Dotjozatok 
‘of Szcoged University. As there aro no lest. than 
78 graves, mostly well furnished, tho data thus presented 
are vory instructive, Tho pottery and other grave- 
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happily, ‘Polgas? in my Danube in Prehistory. Te 
BIER be emeflaszed thot tho graves do not form a 
Continuots emetery but ane iapersed. i three main 
‘oupy each mibdivided. Among the relies the number 
GF oliow-bored.axe-hammars “of Danubian typo is 
potable pang eration in Ved tan 
in North Huagary and. Moravie, on ing used. 

‘the waleomed 











‘goods ean be agcurately matahed in the famous cemetory We hope that the English translation will be w 

of Lengyel (Tolna County), at Polgar and other sites by widor salas in Britain and America and that promised, 

fon the Upper Tisza, and in the settlements of the earlier further publications of the sito will include tine 

Moravian painted pottery” explored by Palliardi in drawings, giving sections to supplement the excellent 

Czechoslovakia. Zengivérkony is thus a typical site photographs. 

of the “Danubian 11” culture, labelled, not very V. GORDON CHILDE. 
TECHNOLOGY. 


British Coracles. zy James Hornell (Phe Mariner's 

"Mirpor, Val, XX, 1080), 641 pp, 8 figures en 
159 & states ; "261-308 np. figures and & platen.) 

The “Cueraghs of Ireland (ie Mariner's 
Mirror, Vol. XATH, 1087, 75-88. pp.c 148-178 pp 
fares and 6 plea; Vol. XXIV, 1038, 5-30 pp. 
8 Age ont pit Londo Quah Pris Pe 

Oe dncretitablo "Beith tology thatthe 
oracles of Britain and tho eurraghe of Iran shoul 
Iitherte hove remained undescribed, but now we. are 
fortunate fa heving this omision so fctntiy rootid 
by duanee Hommel, than whom no ono is mere competent 
tg andoriake this task. "Ho gives us a dataod daverip- 
tion, togetne with numerous most oxcllntHvstrations, 
fal tho local typeo and their oquipment, and also 
Joel terms for dota, he 

Mp. Homellbegine with tho Roman evidence for the 
sgivayona of Sn-covered vel hy the. nw 
‘Thao apparently were of the wougoing caregh types, 
‘but the ama corasen used by” tho natives oh xvers, 
in localities buried for the aos part in the dopthy of 
dlngo. forests, wore ‘unknown tthe Homans. Tho 
‘rat seconded ‘dscription of cracls is that by Giraldos 
Gambropas in ab. 1188, Dut tho easiest allusion to 
fishing from a coreco is found inthe Gododin oom 
of ch fifth or seth cantar. 

‘Tho corde fs moro or Lm oval in form and in mado 
ef intaracod sah lathe covered with tarred calico, 
‘Tho local types vary in deta aid nous Llangollen there 
ia one. with” an aluminas" hamowork. Tho only 
Tecan in Britain where tho usm of corcles survived 
tun aboot tho end of last century aro Wal andthe 
Englgh countin teavoreod by the Sovern, the Usie and 
the Wye, Goranlo Gorman in southwest Wale have 
fr ageeold code. of unwritten “ral governing. that 
Sprain, ahd thom ar ions Geng, Corale 
faces have long been popula form of puble amusement, 
oracle fishermen sold edreas one another by stone 
or Christin name. Nicknames aro universal They 
generally ovoid uning the word‘ anlon in convenes 
fHon-ve similar taboo on oertain words is charactoratis 
of many fishing communities ia the Brith lands 
alent ear apent obo the cide! forns of 

“erm for tho eral. Gory, coreg coreg, coreg 
to lterary forma in Bodarn Welsh, Bas boctnen wo 
Stoney coray cording tothe dale! spoken. Cone 
etely tobe equated to curacy tho Bip tan. ‘The 
English ‘word coraclo comes fom curugi., "The sea: 
{going corw [p.corgeu}(ourach) mas! have been of 

Serious portation tho. gover lif of Betan 

tr well daring the period of the Roman occupation 
“in that later ona when tho monks of the Galdeo 
“: Ghurch ‘were sing, tho eas in hide-covored erat 
wr oni River oracles would bo relaivly of tle 
“ imgoriance nti th tne whan to Calc poople of 
“South Britain wore, forthe moat par, Cooped Up fn 
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“tho mountain fastnosses of Wales by tho advance 
‘ of Saxon power by landl and by Viking piracy a soa. 
“ Under theo conditions Brythonic hide-eovered ships 
“ (cory) disappested from the narrow soa, = 
“In the Latin sorium, a hide, wo havo a word cogeate 

swith the Caltie canoe, a hide-cowered vessel, but thore 
‘ Jgrno direct relationship; both come from a common 
“ fourco much older than either language.” 

Notices of the use of coracles in Scotland are of the 
seantiest 

‘Tho Irish eurraghs word originally formed of en open 
sramework covered with hide which to-day is replaced 
by tard calico, exaopt inthe ease of tho Boyne ourragh. 
‘The ual nish torm is curaoh, in Kersy ad Cato iti 
replaced by naomhég. Hornell has made a study of the 
‘atious types in woe om to Korey and his 3s 
‘ho first time such a survey has bean mado, and the first 
time that a connected account has been ‘published, of 
the many interesting variations which occu frorn county 
{o.county, and bometimes from port to port in the samo 

ict : 

"The story of the skin-covered sricker boat is as old 
‘ ga) the so-called" gods” of Irish raythology. A 

favourite themo of the easly bards and story tellers 
‘was tho marvellous voyages in vaseels of this type by 
“mon in search of an earthly paradise.” Soverel of 
these are alluded t0 by Hornell. 

“The lighttees and shallow draft of the curragh and, 
although wooden vessels swore at that timo sedi 
fovereee trado, it-wes the favourite eraft of tho hordes 
Gf plundering Trish who. deseended on tho shores of 
Britain from time to time during the Roman role and 
increasingly thereafter until checked by rival bands of 
Saxon plunderors, Irish raids were particulerly active 
daring the fourth, fifth and sixth cturies;. they were 
fakwaye mondo in eurraghs. "Tho appearance. of the 
“"Nomemen and Danes on the eastern seaboard of 
“ Teeland in tho oighth and ninth centuries and. the 
“pu ofall ae Frade entailed a complete revlution 

Jn the design of Irish oversea trading ahips. ‘Thence 
“ forward the planikod ship of wood drove the curragh off 

tho high seas and the earragh sureived only. on tho 
“wild wostern and north-western coasts for fehing and 
 Tocat eoastal trade, and for trafic on some sland 
“waters” 

fn British ‘coracles the feamowork i put together 
‘ mouth up, the bottom boing the part fie Inid dow. 
‘tin Irish curraghs this procedure is reversed the 
“ ginwalo is formed frst, the bottom end sides being 

‘But in position later.” ‘Pie the invariable praction 
in “reiand; ‘even the oval coracloshaped currogh oaed 
Gn the River Boyne is built-in this mverted ‘position, 
‘Apart from the Boyne cueregh, all others at the presen’ 
‘ime are made up of stout wooden cunwale fame, 
single or double, of a series of transverse, U-shoped 
Hibsrames, and ofa much more closely set sories of 
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fore-and-aft stringors on the outer side of the rib-frames, 
to which they. ire secured either by tying with thongs, 
withies or twine (old style) or by clenched nails (nsw 
style). Over all is stretched calico, 

™ Nearly all tho variations in shape and tho treatment 
“ of constructional foatures in Isiah oursaghs may’ bo 
aligned into a nearly complote series correepor 

Closely to the principal stages in development throug 
which it is probable that the highost typos have 
passed. . .'. Most primi construction is tho 
‘small paddting curragh of tho Boyno, oval in plan, 
‘with an open framework of doubled ‘hazel wands 
and an undeveloped gunwale—tho whole cased in 

















“tho hide of a singlo “ox.” Noxt comes the little 
glongated ‘paddling ‘eurragh of tho Roasts and the 
Donogal Islands, which has a wooden gunwale, lathe as 
ribs ‘and ‘stringers, and ‘covering ‘of tarred loth, 


‘Tho curragha of Shoaphaven, Deng, aro longer, and 
ars pivoted on a tholo-pin are always twod but double 
Withior continue to be used for riba, exactly as in the 
Boyne typo. In Blackeod Bay, Mayoy tho ‘cur 
are like thovo of Shoephaven, but the riba are of In 
Southwasd snow feature, the double ginwaln fame, 
ig introduced whichis continued to the Dingle peninat 
‘athe supreme achievemont of tho eurragh builder ts 
“gga inthe eraft that, fah out of the many ereales 
‘tad haya’ of the Dingle poninauln andthe Blanket 
Horoll considers that ‘the Boyno curragh ia not a 
survival of « primitive first stago but reprosanta: 
Aogeadation of type, romulting from the moclifeation 
“of n woa-going typo, atch an that seen fn tho Roses, 
“to mo. atitable to’ tho simpler moods of «salmon: 
“ flahing craft used ona gently flowing river,” “if this 
boo tho sores would * tart with the Roms’ typo and 
PGvolve gradually towands a convergence, with plank 
«built ‘Beat forma of the ‘two. types diatinet ve of 
and (2) ch and ald.” Tan 
rma, cureagh denign presents us wi 
‘of convergent. evolution, whore an old 
* pon mich at i repented inthe Roma org 
«ae tanded gradually to approach a plantc-boat type.” 
‘Attation med leo Be atin to unfal untoted 
Pape, by “Horoal «Tho “Cores of he, Tiga nd 
Tikiphrates" in ‘The “Mariner's Mirror, XXIV, 1036, 
pp. 185-150. ‘X! 6, HADDON, 


‘The Background of Art. By D. Talbot Rice, Prof. 
1 Bina dre nhs Unisreiyf“Batnburg 
160 (Dist Boks ot Yo ona 
fiton & Sono, Lids 1088. IS pps O text fren, 
plates Pris Br ek " 
is lzoulattg book, dwsrvo special attention in an 
anthropoloploa! bral bosons of foe sure profound 
tltanding of tn cage ratios teovun hn 
hd anthropblogicel, ‘eticlogicnl and” anthropo geo 
aphid! nucles 10) tire fe not only apa 
Srebter (Ut) on Rag Ave and Primitive Ar but also 
SHR per et ota Vi, eB td 
: "iii. high ere largely asthropological. 
MRR laa Brot Rice on fr 32, cur Hell be 
4 slaty Hluoinatelby'«'Kaovtodge’ of Sts ag, and 
«eau canverslge teow snow light on the eg tal 
did fae Donte Seat os ance cboatanatiog babes 
fst asd (we cults bgckground ou holes 20 mush 90 
finden altar end sry ing op of seta 
fiviicetion with, ite" specGe, formal struetare and 
Shara iy lupin ona ea 
ips of teshetc expression. "in example ay be seen 
Bee ice be may col e“paysbounalan of he 


of anthropology 
BRey bom'srobad ong go Vint the study of ar nngls 
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cri i sl rik a ints 
emer ng oer Had os rie 
soloing Sires nae Me aie 
Soyer ree aa ge te sa pais 
Seicre be oaeey ee get Sorter? 
A lng ag etn 
seemed Dae, Geog and 
neal emp toy pt treat 
Sia 6 a Vee From ero 
eee  apeeiel age soi ott 
neh Prd he courtier end ke ap wh 
ence tnt lpn nh be no 
EEN iM tae 
Sahl cena a Ode 
Cpe TE era 
fee gata er eae eat 
site tare rapenen Bat eo ie os, 
ie teal ate Peas ca 
sndgceleeny te ei mre et 
= among he, fo cul, pir ro, 
T eae tes 

Se ee auc ee 
a: eter te were anal Be 
cry een oc Sa tay ats 
cng tate wih nt en eon a ae 
EAE SPRL" Te Rah 

ig MeN ge ace hyd 
en pel od abo He, hry et 
Pi tle STS ant at 
we a Se co ca sane oe, 
= apie yah pets ua hg Oe 
ere eee ra aeons 




































‘the lives that their members lead, tho languages they 
“speak and so on, rather than by the purely antheopa: 
“ Togieal type of the people who, compono th 82), 


in Pit ange BeBe Sessa etalon the 
‘npn ecto int etn per a re 
Sin supe of pores pod iets peal 
‘without the above limitation t0 civilized wociety, The 
Tecan olan to acectnt fr nats ta 
tho arts of different regions (pp. 98 Jf) seem to mo to 
isathedoluay lke io Bratoetens api 
are tn co Wael Mane 
tite dev vehote aor Nhu htacracon Bane Bak 
tread tie de tata pate rs 
ibaa ented cw CG a ates 
rae ete etn wit tact sa 110 
ur een ein af" ty et 
Tie tora? nowt on acon 
tiling 2 rgatentat aw Wi he Beton ay 
1 are Dargo en the Bea ana of Rus 
inavia, and Siberia op. 101 ff). 
detent Cty Alar pe of Inter, and 
is written in a brilliant style, The plates are excellent, 
AT Uie ia th Utioue adamon tasted 
Sei Dats tele by bee ite as ar 
sae’ Aba 
The Story of the Lamp (and the Candle). 
“H°1). Rovine. Landon njord'Unitorty Pre 
1G4 dese. chy” to rans mer 
opened ele toe 
Whi ean ard ibe‘ have been used all over 
tan torithe tunis an to it lanp a tinted 
Staton tae eine watben?. enacted 
ope of the OH vata, "Por the nate ns dew 
Brit is hava? wltively tte cn fees 
ered ARG apmtancse though “cekeolgpns 
ive bod reston, Sod tppoceesty i make 6 chart 
tan Stam hana? ae chen ads eee 
Tay Taettauehattampel a asta ch peu 
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f great variety of adaptational features. Mz, Robins 
i & collector of these appliances, andthe desorbing and 
Photographing of a large tumber of his specimens for 
To purposes of this book has clearly beet Ibour of 
lover Pho need for auch a book has long been felt eines 
hitherto tho only comprokensive sonree of information 
has boon a momoir of the U.S. National Measnam, not 
always cay aocosibiein thin country, and ass attractive 
{nts modo of prosontation than the book under reviow. 
‘Th uuthor hen mado a careful study of the literature 
af ieeaact hich ho tot in an oon nd 
fashion. Hlogives a short bibliography, and the eriticism 
‘ay be offered that this woutd havo beon moro useful 
PGR all eases the publisher, tho date, and the place of 
publication had eon given’ Ie snay’ also be said that 
Frail the plator had shown the provenance of each object 
it would have faclitated reference, 

‘Tho book doals fet with torches, rush-ighta, candles 
and candlesticks, and then passes to lamps of stone, 
Shel, earthenware, and motel, passing from those of 
lussicel and modioval times to the types which tod up 
through the eighteenth cantury’ to the more. modern 
forme of the nineteonth. “Lantomas, miners Tape, and 
even lighthouses are being treated” and there are also 
fections on gua lights and the coming of electricity.” 

"Tho suitor afcopt. ifs’ wits, the, evidence 
allows, though fhe shows a readiness to fall back pon 
Independent invantion=-a usual habit. of mind. 
nual pethaps, is that whish leads him to sey, of fire 
nd Tight, “they still hold tho brute creation in awe, 
‘yhich certainly sccm to rages. that the ancients 
«ware not far wrong in reganting Aro as a direct gift 
‘< from the divine. powers to man anda aymbol of 
“ gupematare.” "It in, however, the ingenaity, rather 
‘than the wisdom, of henicents (and others) that 6 
























‘the book, which is @ valuable addition to our works of 
reference, WS. a. 


La Saki Painting: CA Deepa of “an 
Pe tik ny aa 
162 Boor Segond Untsonty Pred, 1080, Bap 
44 plates, Price 21s 
To a as. peion ose wc 
ll & tera, ote habe 
Eee ee rani te sia Tadeoe An ae 
sae eee ae ioe em geen 
a ie tepid 
Sickie Tait a ee 
oe Le 
eae rer eas ae Pee 
ety prone main fon 8) ares es 
ses ce, econ SrotOp . be 
Sept giee cea ares, ree ees 
Serer Ss peewee sores fe 
Bove portant al Ml tu 
sort Mh nme fe bei oes 
Re eaacemernny inthe pail, ewe, Te 
Serra ste fees eee 
SE pele ate ers a peer 
Taser Sees creipries oe cee fae 
Pry terngirhony Seem oer 
eewegies ane eet an renee 
olen sa Mbt ull ete eas 
Ee reer pg ey Merde 
spam ceed wh runny decree 
‘The origin of a painted hide, that {eee Saat: 
se teh ats pei te 
Se et ae Pa eee tee ae 
Soe cme eee re 
See fare eb en creas) Bree 
plan We eB cttanin atten 
at tee eens On cin 
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nant fee oe sina ped of Mer 
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mr sorta, howe ae, Se 
Sircerpte mines Meee 
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Made in England. By Dorothy Hartley. London : 
Methuon, 1939. iv + 255 pp. 208 illustrations, 
Price I 


16 ‘The author deseribes her book as the “ débris 
wt nec eta ae ie 
«Sat, "Wndiy ls fgets 
rent cea putty an nasal eos 
Tents oe Bai ara gee ute ost 
eae dont aga, Why, Sea 
imag? cu tas en ts lated 
Sy geet Oy Rei oe eit 

rh ind Se eh a 
ii, Lue dg toes ore 
Seettee O Sha erin ae 
Sena nt Stine aie 
Fe cet at oe tse 














cpt ef ater re my 
AGE mE a ccing Seah le 
ea le Wig ee Sat Bt tk 


Pottery; Leather and Horn; Wool and Feathers. 
‘This may be extended by mentioning a vory few of the 

tios and products that aro described and figured :— 
f beechwood camp, hop and fruit-poles, trugs, clogs, 
hatching, heather ‘besoms, wattle and ‘daub, quarry 
‘work and tools, the shoeing-smith, the tinker, carding 
‘and spinning wool, wool rugs and quilts. 

"The author may be congratulated on tho production 
of a fascinating Tecord which ‘will increase in value 
fas many of the arts and crafts sho describes with 0 
much enthusiasm and clarity aequire the inevitable 
“hy-gone ’ status. HS. H, 


Airiean Negro Art. By James Jolnuon 
Is a a i aa 
164 38 pp. wit Sn ont map. Pr 
ze 
‘This is the beautifully illustrated catalogue of an 
echibtion ‘of Atta sculpture which foal plow a 
Se ork ie 108s: “s waren eshied Yad bees 
lent by American, English, French, Belgian, Swiss 
{Sat Geta tearm St Wy yecincs ten alectes 
Suiocion hod boen node She subs point of ow. 
1h pate she ingen ote er 909 pes 
Fo artangud i apbtosinuely geoprphlea seqaasce 
Soweing the Dalley eens Pee Bean ees 
Gainane Upper Volts ‘Slery.Leonge oer Svery 
Goat ctl Boca Baboon Nigete Gamatere: cdkey 
French Congo, Belgian Congo, Angola, and Tan, 
Me Sweenetwhahced ad Diner ofthe 
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September, 1940.) 
not only composed the catalogue proper (which has, 
Unfortunately.” predominantly “vague "and indefinite 
Ueseriptions sacl an * mane" or ‘igure *) but also wrote 
fin introduction (11 pp.) ontided’ “The Art of Ne 
‘Afvion.” He suggests’ that "in tho end it is not the 
al charaoteristies of Nogro arb nor its strangeness 
“that ae Interesting, But patie uals hore 
can bo no arguing about this view expromed in a purely 
‘oathetic publication, Howoves, Mr Sweeney oes 80 
far_as to'nay that historia! ‘and othnographic con: 
Siderations have a tandenoy to blind wn to the tuo 
s worth of Nog a” May wo remind ar stunts 
at conscious noplot of the orginal an espectalyof the 
rolgioussignifeance of works of pinitve tt nectna 
Toads to mlnundorstandings, bocauso a religious signif 
‘cance may implicitly havo-and in the majority of eases 
fhte-aneatthetis function? Afterall, books on primitive 
‘art cannot be filled with wsthetio judgments of value 
lone} for, as Professor D, Talbot ico has put ie: “the 
Ireling fn nmething whieh we oan and out only 
« expeene fe oureae and’ oly the rele 
* tiem that can be alluded to in waiting” In the present 
case this has been dono by Mr. Sweeney himsel 
hho does, in hiv introduction, deal with histor 
ethnographic fats, though very briefly. "Tho exellent 
inter provide 'a"valoablo iikatrative material, and 
Bap No, 2 shows the locations ofall tho tribes which are 
responsible for” the various typen” of Nogro at. 
































Tools and The Man. By W. B. Wright. London : 
165 Banas ate it on et 8 


Piates and illustrations. Price 128. 6d. 
‘Tho titlo of this work is really a misnomer, as the 
‘book deals with the Palwolithie industries of Kurope, and 
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howe Wile the stone and other implements 
Inveary cultures may be indisputably Ingludod i 
‘history of tools, iti rather the lager use and develop 
thant of tools which concerss mankind. 

“Aceually this ina gneral work on Prebstory in which 
cnpelal ctphaale i ind on the Palmoitis, and te 
olga rbleme 0 slolyuecaed i et 
Stiura, 10 i very woll and {aly Mistetedy and te 
ftuthor appears to be convernant with the elaive 
Hartung? though tare ar com sarin omions 
fn tho bibogrepiy, pertolanly foreign Werks, 

ee OW. GM. 


Chinese Dress and Personal Ornaments in the, Han 
and Six Dynasties. By Yoshito Harada, Tokyo, 
168 Sen” eres Sankt etl Mamta, Rol, 
HY Feb 
Aout Tae hls tfet exe ray thes 
on te ay rey to 
rapiunsycrunanee othe Ben. Drneey, penal 
tae mon ono me rng o00  r 
fats Ropers Mines, Sanu pals fm Chee, 
poe peer pd 
fetta Race tutor cance 
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Se ee a tn aaa ar 
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Ee orepees of degen, ai, meen, ent ay a 
pels eta" or ay as 
Hell eneng ae receges emai hod 
pe peg teh apie gt y ee mae 
eae ea 
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By Ricardo 
raidad de Chile. 





Arqueologia de In Regién Atacamens 
ae. Lotcham. Preneas de la Uni 
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‘sala of implements ie merely an imparity o is dus to 
fa daliberate intention to make bronze. ‘The wuthor 
Concludes that at first only copper was used in South 
‘America, but that lator, owing to the plontifulness of 
tin in Bolivia, tho natives there disooverod that it could be 
‘used to malo a harder metal, and so developed a real 
Dronzo-induatey, and that after this discovery tho tin 
was traded from Bolivia to the south for tho purpose 
Of making bronze in regions where tin did nob ogcur. 
Another Tnereting point is thet. the addition of tin 
‘was somewhat haphazard, ax the implements requiring 
the hardest metal sornotimes had a lossor proportion of it 
tha thos for which harcnow was ls ecowary, 

‘Tho book is altogether an excellant pices of work, 
gd tk filly ostentd: athe only. complaint to mak 
{nthat it has only a table of contents of chaptars instead 
of an indox. RICHARD C, B, LONG. 


Modified Basket Maker Sites, Achmem-Lowry Area, 
Swe GSlorader” By Fiat SWnrtne 71Ab 
168 fer by vole ell” Chine (Fatt twos 
Tele Moat 9) gabe od 800 any 
ans ant tration Pri 8. 
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hon uf Stl ‘canvas ich vend ery 
Boasts cPTDMte caesar omest avenge 
taeh'os fepityen corage cates onthe tet 
Sead ot Seae ie hasty Ty Gey fp 208 8) 
Stekons the late afte Inir ae as about 4 80-41. 
Be eee it nat wi one 
feral Pagal about ao oih” Modifontion ef the 
{att Sates tutor ad stn shouts 100 
ant Saonfns tthe Bar Robie care ance 
sia Op use Slot po ihow tv ses bua woan ty 
Bice Setitaniate the Ittoaon of non io 
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pottery, by trade or by movement of neighbours from 
Tho south into south-western Colorado, and tho break. 
‘down of large villages into small onca, rom Pueblo I" 
Sovelopod " Pueblo TL about A.D. 960, and the * Pueblo 
MH; or ‘Groat Puoblo” phase about a.D. 1050-1275, 
‘with pot-maling at ite climax of skill end beauty, as at 
Lowry Pusblo excavated alroady by tho Field Museum. 
‘Comparison with modern Puoblo villages explains the 
rospoctive Uses of subtorranoan and surfaeo Yooms, the 
Tormer a ritual survival fom a wholly pit-dwelling phuso. 
Other’ compariaona "between murmarout sits Totds to 
conclusions as to relative stability aud prosperity, as 
woll aa to relative age, of a kind which is not often 
‘attainable in Old World archaology. 3. M 


Aan Eyewitness of Mexleos By 2. Hl. X. Maret 

Sued tet Proet ein, ea Bao pp. es 
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sympathetio observer. Great changes aro now taking 
ace in tho Mexican social order, and. tho author 
eseriben thorn mainly by relating experiences of his 
fown. ‘The style is interesting and often witty, and the 
‘ook is wet iustrated. 

‘One is struck by the foienes with which tho good and 
bar point of th prvent policy are preseted and there 
in'vhe avotaanes of prophecy. Mo. ouatanding con 

usion is that. now nation is gradually evolving wha 
{snoithor White nor Tndian in race, but tends mere and 
‘are to be Mostizo, As Mr. Marott says, ‘Tho Mestizo 
rp coming into his own.” A. point on which ho ia vary 
definite is that the ‘puro white Spanish raco end’ tho 
Sndian’ aro’ both tending ‘towards absorption. in the 
Moatio, ‘and therafore towards extinction ws soparate 
carts, and ho also holds that tho rasulting oulsuce wil 
borthat of neither ona nor tho othar of tho eriginal rages, 

"The most important tendonoy to-day is the feeling of 
“Mexico for the Mexicans,” whigh is gredually aquseaing 
‘otal foreigner. 

‘Tho we of tho spear-thrower on Lake Patuouaro is 
rentioned. Two there as bosn Known for a long 
‘imo, Dut no reference is mado by the author to what 
fven, more remarkable, namely, that ib still survive 
feat Moxico City. See Hermann Bayer La Trudara™ 
(st Mesico Antiguo, 11,0, 1020), RICHARD ©, 8. LONG, 
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Old English Customs and Caremonien, Dy FJ. 
Se comale "tendon Baryon 1038. ai 
170 23000 Tpke toe in slo)” "Poe Yr 0 
Hen "taser Bes reac ‘gre pnp 88 
tage bop fe gd Vette cd bole Pont 
Pe SS er aes ent og Se 
Sereroning and oon and nia fotivale the font 
Weteuaedand ntteting books he rear put 
SeruiSs"eurots stag if th, Raye famty, "te 
Shee of erinment 16 Gly of Ledton, the Kory, 
fhe Chuo et tM Bs cpr co devoted VS 
[Blkbrs and the esotplion of sun aad emallae town 
[Sates and abou af mn to sou nbrns i thee 
torent thems cleo ‘work tat has been 
iectaned in pee Jeena nob athe ope of toe 
Feluas to gre en sean sniioges of oo macy 
Sota a casteeed Sev’, lne Setar te es 
ieuttcotrted ie fome detatenad tasteted oath 
exoollont photographs. 
tone inate sfudnts of Cclendar Cotes il 
portage fink tat sone of ht Brake Comat ite: 
Panel modites. ow acl now vn tht 
Bean He at" Whaleon been’ © stanton 
tPefite sorte of Beal contend’ ak song 
« Qoghage ith Ola entnanhor oven tat chew bot 
sicetaeStecion wii te Sesans he pvr of ie 
cpendPamiacy cri ef he Billnbams Cte 2 Sat 
‘Sevtoned nis eget oecharys bes Mors dane 
was introduced into England from Spain by John of 
et evant poner eee, he 
Soi eton sentanocal Seen sabe orncind et 
feinetaiicnAahor iblogrphy ould be eh 
$o'ihios te bcos be book bf esdor ibn aah 
pens noms mecioaly co nro shag 
2 Coo LAKE. 
British Calendar Customs. England. Yo, Fixe 
eval” Sanuary--May inclusive By 
171 Ween baled Ra tee London. Bltion 
a 




















Society, 1988. 272 pp., 10 plates. Price 160. 
ok on general folldore is always amino of in- 
formation from which ono can extract any quanti 

of knowledge of men and things. But itis often dificult 
‘to find one's way through the maze of fixed and movable 
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calenas customs, Tha Bailar must therfore be ene 
atulated on keeping tha two cnwos noparato al 40 
ranging ‘this volumo'an to talc them eaaily accessible, 
‘The feed fevvale are: the more importage- an belog 
Umunlly older than ‘the raligioun, and ‘Shut ahowing 
‘more St the bella of tho people, “Only tho dat V6 
‘ont of the year ao given inthis volume, but oysn 
With that shard ecord somo interesting rerita oan be 
btainod by the comparative mothod. “nus there ate 
five rin dates for love divination; tho fest new iaoat 
fer tho New oar, St Agnay’ vo (Jan. 30) St. 
ino's Eve (Feb. 13), St. Mark's Eve (April 24), 
‘Day. Of tha’ St. Merk’ dive {6 Beoulae 
tat applies mor tomen than women, ‘The goographen! 
distribution fa inoroting, au tho date forte dination 
em to beng aot etrly othe orth andr 
or Bogland. fais posible that they have: not been 
fecorded inthe south, wost, and taidiands; of it 
‘ay be that only in the norehoen and eastern countion 
fete dhter ofportancn,” Weather fect ata 
lay largo part In Uh folklore ofthe frst two months 
Er ths year,” ‘Thus the fiat weve days of Joncary 
So mupponed to show the weather ofthe Cwelve montis 
Of the ong sua” HF 8h, Vinca Dayan 38) of 
_ Boats Day (Jan. 26) aro bright, & good year wil 
follow; on the contrary, sf Candlemass Day” (F¥by 2) oF 
Bt. Valentino's Day (eb. 44) in bright, Sontiavous 
bad weather maybe exposied, ‘These prognestications 
tie ner ‘but naturally thro ar fen forests 
which apply, only to indildual counties, It would be 
Intareting to have a‘ complete collection’ of thane 
Wi only when the fact aro sll asgmnbled thatthe fea 
Sngrtanon of lire ea tm unas’ the da 
eopero ion of custom and 
trill Ghrow ight. on tribal immigration, and changes 
In otigion and habits ofl MAS MURRAY, 


Manuel de felklore feancals contemporain, Vols 
“Sand. By Arnold ven Gennep. Faris (Picord, 
172 Be og “Bee 1 a 
Alikough oln7S' and" he boon publubod 
sopardely tae 10H? and 1088 rorperaeae Sakae 
se Pagisehon cil oan lee AY. ae 
i's Pegaso. okey ao Soba te fy. oh 
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of his perticular subject, All the bibliographical jtems 
fry keyed to provent wastage of space by repetition 
Sf dota, “Iie reforencen to the Lfferant provineos 
{in the diffrent. sections are reassembled under “tho 
separate provinees in convenient index. ‘hin is an 
tremely valuablo Work of reference for the indication 


of sources. 
CANNING SUFFERN, 





GENERAL. 


‘The Growth of Literature, 
173 Ba Kershaw Chadwick 


Brest) toad Vol HE 
Price an net 
‘Wien this tags tome de entrprie of writing a hint 
‘of tho world's itoratur, no Zar'an ie can be discovered 
fu ‘examined wih our presen inowlsgy, up 2 the 

inning a art of the ween teratarr thé odor 
ad tn, rout fo enculo 
St noni ore ofthe defect ofthe proved lum 
{avo Stax, 1088, 12), but also moro than a fait sharo of 
(eer, rth nig nvr a the mater 
i 
Chopin byoxaning Gh enwrson tartar tho 
‘etn (pp 28-320, which onmesion uc that a 
intretig” an abost achniny ea 8perhage 
‘thor hatartous theory pat fora ss naBisee 
torn doling with vino eter wor ai tobe 
Unive frm tn practi ot thsn or la cnmnts 
‘erento 108 el dasha, Seat comet 
W iong motion (pp 0-4i8) on Polyndian ert, 
followed by a noto (pp. 476-06) on that, of the Iban, 
or Ben. Dyula Hess” amongae nny aige wary 
Of noo, some nevera ntreting comparvome beech 
Polmeiia and Vepenow itorsore, Afton, follow, 
ho example taken from tn Alsymiian, the 
Gal the norber Bank, the Yoruba and he arog 
Ima shoo sections thera ouch St iin goo ats 
shied gsi ndhn een roads otragh 
She nada ut of no of material for 
tundry people the imposbly at ines of prosriag 
evan on on somo ans not ho Tala andthe 
tithon” oko fie -handnoquantance wh thene 
fields, ‘They soem to be competent in practically all 
$Buropea,agengon asians "and: modern,” i would 
herbs harely We fosonable to expat than fo now 
the unwritten and often very sitios speech of the 
Stor continnts and of Gonna "A note ‘on English 
Balin pooty ihe word i used tnx wo nega and 
inludadmuch tha in Beata) imtarposesbobreon 
iBeve long ‘haptes of Sammudlardo ad se. great 
Sonelidng secon, : 67 to tho end ented "Geral 
{2ibvay i whe dp attempt nna gro tho sae 
of tat and Totus then so order, erpcily fo sch a 
Srdor ax chal throw light on thls gonesa’Eleorhare 
fina notice Narre M0, . 76) prone reviewer, 
Air exprewed hx doubts at whether auch an samp 
igs sutcelt of can miseed; "a netoh of the eth 
Of easniying the Penomona ‘tude was given bred” 
fn Mar, 1494, 13, "hore aro alo dota of incrpreta- 
tion wh which ho would qoacrl seis were erry 
Sf eamiea journal, "ere etetant to question the 
trpoebity "ee! conlogylngely lng to 
‘lhl xo ey the at Of elopac ste fnne 
i commonly as Iota tration ern Kine 
ot Ponti! enprsion) toa somge and objective 
SET Tiree ees pa as 
Siatpied planation ‘ot he” ongin, grow 
felatgne tobe encthen ut all ti intnct to any 
“Ain the won Se outpine of may” yoare of hard and 
Sorupuoaly Bonet stay, dove not posse Brot value 


By H. Munro Chadwick 
Cambridge (University 
avi + 928 pp. Cloth, 









































both as a storehouse of facte and for ite suggestions, 
fen ingenious and plausblo, towne the sation of 
the many partial problems which arise, -H. J. ROSE, 


Extracts from Lewis Henry Morgan's ‘European 
“travel Journal” Lied by Lewis A. White, 
ITA Rochester aisericat Society. "New Yor‘, W037: 


he eet saweensete in hla pote ays, “18 
1 foe who saplag tak Movgan ata 
“laser warns enough forthe prone 








* tion of his views on any phase of human culture.” 
One of the chief interests of the journal lies in the fact 
tat, though stamped by the mark of a groat mind, i, 





nevertheless, deeply imbued with the eiarent ‘typical? 
hineteonth century and American outlook. In eoeral 
the cormmente aro thon of & mind trained to dborve 
‘carefully and. to. evaluat dispassonately "but. on 
fartin fopies on which Morgan fol deeply, 
fhim overwhelmed tho sientat in hit andi 
hhacome angry andl biter 

‘The Roman Catholic Church on the continent of 
Europe is one of tho things which makes hisn Tow hi 
onan of proportion. He meen the church in ely 











Fothing Buta hatéful parasite monopoising wealthy 
ert and. ritai, for Hts own anda dagreing nod 
‘ring the’ people. “Yet “hin stun of ‘tho 


value of tual in e-primitive. community ko. the 
Troguois should have whown him that, much in neod of 
reform an the chureh might be, in 
‘community ik Tey t had « gentine fanetion, However 
‘pugnant to an ‘enlightened American democrat 
"nother example. of Morgan’. unquestioning” and 
optimists faith nto nla value of Ameticaneivilfaton 
{Froud on page 334, writen nen TRH here 
in no rentody for IEuropean society through popular 
Institutions,” Pruaaia in the narext in. promise bus 
tho vievry wil never be won, they will wear out and 
“dio under kings and. princen” courts, barons, 
"am or and more gid 
es ta from European aoeloty nid Ww 
“uel nore nd moro a he cca oo ore 
“fathern, and at their miccoa in ontal 
of tho oarth a srin of instiutions anh 
“of fleur which do justice to man.” The ateongth of 
‘tho clase canto land improved Megan 
hh denerben with ridicule n vit to tho Hone of Lor 
‘bout 1870, and in particolar the" aasininefonturen 
bhp inhi hk angie thi, oxety 
‘Brand, ruled, ruined, an well aa dogradod, by” canto 
% Gitintina.” “El realize, however, that tho working 
clasoes accepted this aystom on the whole, particularly 








































{he pagvantry, an ab tho Oporn, “sehere, without he 
Nrenenco of the triatocracy in excluaive soats, tho 
* Sommon to enjoy the 


te Wop not now how, 
Sceasion tn, nother plac ho, ays Besa the 

are ‘thnk thoy 
Seen bua’ medaly tres "One aight roto 
{halt Anstene som Yo! havo, eee to toca 
freedom also.” "That is in tho light of developments in 


. [..148..] 
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the two countries in tho last Bitty years. In rolity, of 
course, a subtler analysis of froedona than eithor of those 
<i; perhaps itis aa wel, howover, that Morgen 
should not’ so that weakening ‘of the aratoeracies in 
feantral Europe, and of the hated Catholie Church in 
Tialye has not brought all progreas and freedom, ut 
fom’ new "kinds of enslavement.” To. tho postwar 
feneration, Morgan's robust faith inthe eoming 
ion of the people of tho world ie oddly deprontng. 
he oe ROSEMARY PERTH, 











Primitive Intelligence and Environment, By 8. D. 
175 er een omy 1: 


sith 628 pp. Pree Bs. 
‘This book fr'un addendum to Profesor Portou 

study of the Australian aborigines, Phe Peyeholony 
Primitive People. Tt na recon, on a somewhat amallr 
teal, of similar invostigasion in South Afra, mainly 
tong the Bushmen of the. Kalahar and inclads 
Comparisons of the resulta of the Australian expodition 
sri chose obtained on this one, 

‘Profawor Portaus desorver congratulations for. tho 
enterprise and tonacity’ with ‘which ho bas purtued hi 
Plan Of trying to obtain comparative data from differen 

itive’ peoples, ‘Tho. investigation reported. here 

‘oat himn ah arduous journey through Bechuanaland 
and the Kaloharl, A Inepe part of tho book consata of 
ft vory reedable, somewhat popules and. vivid account 
‘of theye travel, which gives w good akateh of the environ 
faa in which so abject of rotor Portus tots 
io, 

"Professor Portous's main investigation consisted. in 
tho applleation of Various psychometric testa to. small 
‘groupe of Bushmen belonging to noverat Bechuanaland 
hd "Kalaharl hordes, In addition he tested. xmall 

rape of Bantu from & number of tribes, at Johannes 
rig mine-compotnd. The principal teat employed i, 
‘stray tho Basa tort devised by tho writer, Profan? 
Portoas cites also date obtained arsong various Nogeto 
‘and othor peoples of tho Malay Penitwula, and thor 
tha Bar nat. Measirementa of voriin paycho- 

3 cepaitin andl of brain ize arn ao nad 
wantigation appear to have yielded nothing 
conclusive, Te In difleutt to t00 how ghat could have 
ben exptcted. "Aro 25 Thonga ainoworkers repre: 
tontative of" the Bathonga'? Or 26 Bushmon of "ho 
‘‘Suahmon’? ‘The Arunta come out highest in tho Maze 
tei the Bahn owen. Te this dt amen 
implied by tho: writer in language whieh is far from 
Drevin, £0 the noverer demands of thoi desert environ 
mont on the powers,of adaptation (whatever that thay 
fignify of the formar? It in not clear just what prog. 
Nowtie or ‘diagnostic. signifoance Professor. Portous 
‘taches to his Maze test. AG various plaoos he speaks 
of it an indicating. educabilty, inveligence, foresight, 
Aaapiaility bu ean (p27) maid to bom far 
from atifactory “moanure ‘ot intligence ‘and. that 
“the omplox of qualities needod for ta performance 
“tom to bo valuable for making adjustments to: our 
“Kind of society." "Tho. Arunta’ thn have. more. of 
{his complex of qualities than the Bathonga or Xose and 
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shoud presumably, if Dr. Portous's rerlte moan any- 
thing, mance a better adjustment to our civilization than 
the Bantu. 

Professor Porteus's book proves sain that more 
fundamental research groator pression and consist 
inthe definition of concepts and more rigorous watiteal 
and experimental control are necessary, before ambitious 
Comparative inquires ofthis kind aro undertaken. 

Me FORTES. 


Karl Pearson: An Appreciation of some Aspects 
178 Seotlin tet ak Bares 
Sambridge University Pres, 1998, eit “+ 100 

plate," Price 10s. 6d. oe 

Kul Veinon loin 1060 And ¢ woud not be pola 
for anyono to write either an adoquate, biography, 
Ba ‘jut argue of hs infuence on the developmen’ 
Sf clontifi theory and achievement, "Two. articles 
swhioh.ppoarod. in’ Blometra.in 1086. and 1037 are 
Toprinted in this volume, Profeaor Peatwon says that 
{tir inmno sonso a feof his father, but sather a election 
ft factn which could best be made while records were 
ny to trace,» Te contains m great deal of information 
‘who wil ebyiouly be indiepenaabia to any blogrepher, 
todo cotlrablo valve to the Natorane of hover 
‘Throughout the iong span of hin working life, ono 
of tho moat musta of Hear Pearson's many interorte 
was physical anthropology. ‘The. stattionl methods 
which’ ho. invented wore ‘not mathematical exercise, 
Tut tools intended to aid tho solution of specie probloms, 
‘and many’ of thos problems related to anthropological 
inter” Ap Append Gt the book viewed ae 
‘abuse of lectren, delivered at Grosham College, 
ne in mri ontitled The Geometry of Chance ° whom 
thatthe new tatnticaltochnique had been applied 
{e's wid range of antropomntie rota by Ta, 
‘realy year faer phasic nothin geal 
ere hol to appreciat tat fe call o proba. 
biity hed bosn effectively extondod to doa! with that: 
group date, and to-day” it in usd to some extent 
{hy far'ehe grote nurabar ‘of renearohen on the 
subject, 65MM, 


History and Slane, By Hugh ier. ries of 

alfornta Poets (CLS.Aeh> Cambridge Unt 

177 Prose (ask), 1090, 8201 pp Pee Tos, 
This loa book, for plloe ory rater task 

scentints, though thore a much 

tn mathodologea prolate 


‘in it for those interested, 
‘ta subject i the relation 
‘of historical to theoretical knowledge, ‘The author holds 
that an attompt to formulate structural laws. without 
studying the history of the phenomena investigated is 
Fao mothod. "His theaia is a davolopment of Bergson’s 
Philosophy. “It is antiationalistic, ‘Tho author de. 
Votes part, of his work to the theory and history of 
socidly.. He is evidently not woll acquainted with 
sociological theory in ‘which “ho gives dialectical 
Rateriliam too prominent a plac, "His chapter of 
roligion also shows ignorance. of 


toniologcal tory. 
hE. BVANS-PRITOHARD. 





















































CORRESPONDENCE. 


Snake. Vasais from Dahomey: Correction. (. 
was toto 3"82) 

178 Tes le ethos two note (an the mbatanc of 
that thor) shoul’ have hen Banke Vesa 

“trom Datguey tot hom the Galt Coase ale 

ear a ate i Stenson of eats 





College, Cold Coast, comes from Dahomey. In Mas 
1940, 82, the sneke’Liout ia not “a principal god wor 
sradlppad at Whodab, "but ie connetied with Wu the 
of, the Sea, cod one of tho prindipel gods of 
whydah” Dahomey, as stated in Max, 1046, 50, Thm > 
Eaitor oxpresse his rogret for those roistales. . 
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THREE JUGS OF THE CYPRIOTE IRON AGE IN THE BIBLICAL MUSEUM, MELBOURNE, By 

James A. Stewart 

179 2 ite fom Crpras in the Colton of the Biblical Museum, Melbourne, Australia, are 
of suficient interest to deserve a brief note. ‘The provenance is unknown, but is believed 

to be one of the Iron Age cemeteries between Ayios Jakovos and Enkomi, in the eastern portion of 

the Messaoria. ‘They are published by the courtesy of Mr. W. J. Beasley. 





Description — 

1, Jug with ovoid body, ring base, trefoil mouth, and strap-handle of flattened oval section, 
‘springing from the tim. Buff clay and’surface-slip, painted in black with solid red fillings for the 
principal details of the design—a bird flying to right, before which is a conventionalized lotus, Black 
fines round the foot and neck and down the handle, ending in a whip-like enrve on the body of the 
‘vase, On either side of the spout is an ‘eye ' consisting of concentric oirel 
Puare Ky 1, 2 Height to top of handle 27.8 om. ; mazimum diameter 20.8 om. 








2, Jug of same typo as No, 1, but tho greatest diameter is lower on the body; the neck is longer, 
‘and swollen to distinguish it from the body and the trefoil mouth, Very well-tempered clay, fired 
yellowish buff, with yellowish-buff surface-slip. Painted wholly in black is a horned quadruped 
in profilo to right; its body and logs are in solid black, with a reserved panel on the hind.quarter 
filled with groups of narrow lines ; all four legs are represented as hind-legs, with bird-like claws 
rather than hoofs. ‘The head and neck are in double outline; the head is filled with concentric-cireles, 
the neck with basketry panels. Above is a row of small dotted crosses, On the neck 
line between plain bands, and on the lip the same concentric-cirele ‘ eyes’ as on No. 1. 
Pate Ky 8. Height 28,8 ex. masimum diameter 224 ox, 











3, Jug of similar type, but the body is lower and the neck much longer. Buff-clay and slip, 
with decoration in black paint, with solid red fillings as in No. 1. On either side of a complex 
otus design a flying bird feeds from the Interal bloom : in the field above the bird’s head is a 
‘swastika ; plain bands on the neck and handle : the trefoil-lip is broken. 

Pram K, & Height V7.1 eat; masimum diameter 18.5 ox. 











|| Unfortunately comparative study of these vases is impossible at present. Despite the recent 
attempt of M. Rutten, Mélanges Dussaud, 1, pp. 435-49, to raise the dato of this type of Cypriote 
pottery, its period is probably Cypro-Archaic I, in the viti-vii centuries 3.0 
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SOURCES AND EXTENT OF ERRORS IN ESTIMATING STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF NORMALLY 


DISTRIBUTED POPULATIONS. By M. L. Tildesley. 


1.8 Q) Reise sneezes who expres the 

variability of their measured date by 
moans of standard deviations are now a majority. 
Others would use the §.D. if only they understood 
it; and many of its users too lack full grasp 
of its meaning or of the factors which affect 
its accuracy. ‘The present paper attempts to 
‘make these things clear while measuring éxperi- 
mentally the errors contributed by certain 
factors, some of them not yet measured by 
statistical theory. Tt deals oniy with series from 
“normally? distributed populations, as prac 
tically all the data dealt with by the physical 
anthropologist are derived from ‘normal’ or nearly 
normal distributions. ‘The fact that these are 
uni-modal exposos tho fallacy of basing con- 
clusions regarding population mixture on the 
random irregularities of sumple series, and makes 
the degree of variability in the population the 
best measuro of its relative homogeneity. It is 
therefore important to estimate this variability 
1s accurately as the sample permits, 

Bofore examining the factors whose influence 
on the calculation of the sample S.D. can be 
assessed, wo should note a too common source 
of error whose effects cannot be estimated : 
this, as all know who have often checked 8.D.6 
published with their data, is faulty arithmetic, 
‘We tum now to tho experiment. 

Beperiment—The experiment was described in 
dotail in a previous paper dealing with the 
extent to which grouping in broad categories 
affects the acouracy of the mean (Max, 1940, 166). 
Briefly, 1,000 cards were divided into groups 
corresponding as nearly as possible to the 31 
sections into which a ‘normal’ distribution had 
been divided by ordinates at points 0-26 apart, 
extending to a distance -L2-96 from the mean (0). 
‘Tho standard deviation (0) of this normal dis- 
tribution had been made equal to unity; that of 
‘the card-population was rather less (0-99150) 
owing to the approximations made. 

Fifty samples of 100 cards, the ‘A’ series, 
were drawn at random, ‘The original categories, 
0:20 broad, were grouped in threes, fives, sevens, 
nines and elevens, 0 remaining throughout at a 
category mid-point. This will be referred to as 
the “0 *system of grouping. ‘The categories were 
also grouped in threes, sevens and nines with 











Mlustrated by diagrams, 
—0-4a at a category mid-point (‘—0-4" 
grouping), to see whether asymmetric grouping 
about the population mean had any effect on the 
‘average variability obtained for the sample. 
A further 100 samples were drawn, the “B? 
series, and their 0-20 categories were grouped in 
fives and tens, beginning alternately with the 
highest and lowest values of the samples (‘end ’ 
grouping). ‘The means and 8.D.s of the samples 
‘thus variously grouped were calculated; also, 
for each grouping, the mean value of the §.Ds 
and their variability. 

Tho thorough shufliing of a pack of 1,000 cards 
is not as easy as shuffling 52, and we must see 
whether the S.D.s of the samples drawn from it 
can be considered truly random. ‘Theoretically, 
if samples of sizo n aro repeatedly drawn from a 
normal population whose standard deviation is 
«, the classical way—used in this experiment—of 
estimating « from the samples gives 8.D.s whose 





averogo is slightly less,t namely o Eas which in 


6 
‘our caso is 099150 jp =0-98653, ‘Their dis- 


tribution would be very asymmotrical if n were 
small, but with samples of 80 it is nowrly normal, 
and still more nearly with samples of 100 like 
our own, ‘The standard deviation of this dis- 
tribution of 8.D.s (which is also the ‘standard 


“extor” of the single $.D,) is 75. Tho standard 
error ofthe mean of of thamin( Tk ve): 


‘The frequency with which random sampling errors 
will reach or go beyond any given multiple of the 
8.¢. are given in Pearson’s Tables for Statisticians 
‘and Biometricians, Vol. I (Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1914) Table TE, but landmarks to remember are 
that 5 per cent exceed 1-96 times their s.« 
and 1 per cent exceed 2-58 times. 

We now compare our mean values with the 
‘theoretical mean, The mean 8.D. of our 50 ‘A? 
samples is 1-00102-40-00015; of the 100 ‘B? 
samples, 0:99461:0-00701 ; of the 160 combined, 
0-99713-£0-00528. None of these differs sig: 
nificantly from 0-98663. 

7 For thin reason, the mo 
ont tho 8.D. of «sample 
squared deviations by n—1 instead of n, 
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Being satisfied with their mean values we now 
examine the variability of our S.D.s. Their 


Ja) 
1 
0-07011, andits 8.0. is Fag): Toes 
(Fe yay) The stan 
dard deviations of our own 8.D.s are respectively 
0-08889 + 0-00701, 0-07219 + 0-00496, and 
0-07824+-0-00405. The first of these differs from 
0-07011 to an extent that would only be reached 
‘once in 135 times by chance alone, and with 
this degree of infrequency one asks whether there 
may not have been some other factor at work. 
I cannot dotect it in the procedure by which 
shuffling and sampling were carefully carried 
out, and therefore, with @ conviotion less possible 








theoretical standard deviation is ( 
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in interpreting anthropological data, I take the 
higher variability of the ‘A’ 8.D.s to be merely 
one of the less frequent results of random 
sampling. Pooled with the 100 ‘B’ S.D.s they 
give us a variability that would be reached in 
4-5 per cent of random sampling results, 

Effect of category breadth and position on the 
SD. of the individual sample—The original 
grouping of our cards, in categories whose 
breadth (h) equals 0-20, may be taken as giving 
the most: accurate value of the sample $.D.; and. 
if for each of the 60‘ A? samples we express in 
terms of this 8.D. those obtained from broader 
“0” groupings, wo get a distribution of departures 
from correctness whose spread increases with / 
‘ag shown in Fig. 1. ‘Their variabilities aro as 
follows 








Broadth of category 











{ | Variability of S.Ds in terms sof BDiano-0 








SD(h.0.6)/S2(n0.2) 
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DISHRIBUNIONS OF §.D.8 OBTAINED FROM BROADER GROUPING OF SAMPILNS (80), NXPRESSED RESPECTIVELY 


SDih=1.0)/SD(h-0.2) 


SDhe1.4)/SDih-02 ) 


SDin-18)/S0n-0.2) 
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If we now take each sample S.D. obtained by 
the ‘0? grouping in threes, sevens and nines, and 
subtract from it the corresponding value obtained 
by ‘0-4’ grouping, we get the distributions of 
differences shown in Fig. 2. The S.D.s of these 
differences are 0-0321s, 0-0669s and 0-1006s, 
for categories respectively 0:60, 1-40 and 1-80 
broad. 


=O 0" 
Fra, 2. puyemmurioxs oF DIFvENENCES neTWARX PAIRS 


now mite sanox sascrLs (60) GROUPED REBIO- 
my WY ime "0" AND *=O'4" METHODS. 





‘Tho significance of these various 8.D.s may be 
illustrated by a single example. Where h=1-4o 
the 8.D.s obtained for about 82 per cent of the 
samples have an error of over 4} per cent, rising 
to about 13} por cent; also in 82 per cont of 
the samples the 8.D.s derived from the ‘0’ and 
*=0-4? groupings differ from one another by 
over 6:7 per cent of the true value (rising to 
about 20 per cont). 

‘So much for the effect on the accuracy of the 
sample S.D. But after all, the sample S.D. is 
not important in itself. Its only importance lies 
in the estimate it gives us of the o of the popula 
tion from which it is drawn. ‘The question is 
therefore how far the inevitable variability of 
random sampling tends to be increased by the 
use of broader categories and by their position. 
Let us first study the effects of these on the 
S.D.s of a completely normal distribution. 
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Analysis applied to ‘normal’ distribution — 
‘The ‘ second moment’ or variance of a distribu. 
tion is the average size of 2*, where « is the devia- 
tion of individual values from the mean. The 
standard deviation (a) is the square root of the 
variance, and if the distribution is ‘normal’ 
68:27 per cent of the individual values deviato 
from the mean by less than this amount and 
nearly 82 per cent deviate by moro. Sinco a 
normal distribution has no theoretical limits, but 
extends indefinitely to where 2 is infinitely. largo 
and ocours with infinite raroness, its sprond is 
measured by the size of its «. 

‘The computation of the variance is s mathe- 
matical step towards getting 6; each value of 2* 
is multiplied? by the frequency (y) of that value 
of, and the sum of all the 2*y values is divided by 


wy 
the total number, n. ‘Tho series of — values 


for a normal distribution in infinitely small cate- 
gories can be represented graphically by the 
continuous-line twin curve of Fig. 3; the area 
‘undemeath the curve represents the true variance, 
For this ourve to be reached exactly, however, 
all the a and y values on which it is based must 
themselves be exact, an ideal which may be 
approached but cannot be quite reached in 
practice ; for we have to group the values of 2, 
oven if tho breadth of the group is only that of 
the unit to which we measure, and in grouping 
wo treat all within the limits of the group as if 
concentrated at its mid-point, Let us suppose 
‘our groups 1-80 broad, with their mid-points 
where the verticals aro placed in Fig. 3. ‘Then 
the sum of our zy values is not tho area within 
the curve but that within the polygon; and this 
sum, divided by nh, does not give us the true 
variance ‘or second moment, but what is called 
the ‘raw moment.” 

Many anthropologists, including those who 
base their procedure on Martin’s Lehrbuch, uso it 
raw and think that the square root of it always 
gives them correct 8.D. ‘The extent of their 
average error depends on the breadth of their 
categories, Always their 8.D. exaggerates, and 
does so as follows — 








ty 
category: % (istagram” height) i unchanged ab 


docroases, and for infinitely fine categories tends to the 
+ of Poarson's Table IT, 





the aumbe, 0d he popotin, of valuta & 
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Breadth of category oe 0-20[ 0-60) 1-06| I-4e! 18e | 2-06 | 2-20 
Bxaggeration ... Be 0-2%| 1-B%| 41% 7-9) 12-79] 15-5Y| 18-8% 

















If we draw a curve through the comers of such 
polygon (the intermediate points being given by 
‘the comers of other polygons with the same value 
of h but with the mid-points falling elsewhere), 
the area contained within this curve (shown 
dotted in Fig. 3) will be approximately equal to 


‘that within the polygon and will oe greater 


than that within the correct curve. We therefore 


apply Sheppard’s correction by deducting 7 


from the raw moment, and have then got as near 
the true variance as tho grouped data permit. 
Lam indebted to Dr. H. 0. Hartley of Scientific 
Computing Service Ltd. for making clear to me 
the above relationships, and to Mr. G. B, Hey 





of that firm for calculating some of the results 
quoted in this paper. 

Any error in thus calculating the ¢ of « normal 
distribution lies in the fact that the area within 
the polygon may not be equal to that within the 
curve through its corners. Fig. 4 shows these 
curves for three breadths of category, each with 
the polygons obtained when (a) the mean, 0, 
coinaides with @ mid-point, (0) —0-4a does 80, 
(0) 0 is a dividing point. 

‘We find by calculation that polygon-area exceeds 
curve-area most when the categories are as in (c) 
and least when as in (a). Ttis correct when O lies 
just halfway between the mid-point of a category 
‘and one of its limits. Expressing the maximum 
error in polygon-aren (i.e. in raw moment) as a 
percentage of the true variance, we have : 








Category breadth ... ws 2-20 


2-00 18 | _Iede 1-03 





‘Maximum error... vse 








ET 60% | E9-10% 














‘98% | +0-02% |£0-00003% 





Hig. 5 shows for tho first three how the error 
changes as a category-division moves away 
from 0; the change with the smaller categories 
is too small to be shown on this scale. 


X--20 





-40 


X-O 


‘Table I shows how the groupings (a), (b) and (c) 
affect the 8.D, obtained for a normal distribution. 
‘When 0 coincides with a category-limit, the S.D. 
increases as the categories broaden; when 





X=+20 X=+46 


Fra, 9. COMPARISON BETWEEN SIZE OF BAW MOMENT (DERIVED FROM CATBOONIES 18s BROAD) AND TRUE 


VARIANOR :—ARBA WITKIN POLYOON REPRESENTS. AW 
ACCAREGORY MID-POINT; ANA WITKEDE 





P MEDSRORNTS TN ANY ROSITION ; -ARRA WITREN 


[ 


MOMENT WHEN THE PORT X = — 1-]o COINCIDES WITH 


-" CURVE GIVES MEAN AREA OF RAW MOMENTS WITH CATEOORY 





‘CURVE GIVES TRUE VARIANOR, 
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—0-40 is at a category mid-point it decreases, but not exactly proportionate since the distri- 
‘ut still more when 0 is in that position. ‘The bution itself could be no more than very approxi- 
card-population’s 8.0. undergoes similar changes, mately normal. 
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‘TWIN CURVES REPRESENTS AVERAGE AREA OF ALL RAW MOMENTS BASED ON 
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Calculated values of o of normal 


Calculated o of eard-population 






























Oat oat 

Change | micspt, | Change Change 
of a cat, of ca 

0-24 | 1-00000 1-00000 n 6-90160 

‘0-65 | 1-00000 | 0% | 1-00000 1 0-99148, 0% 

1-09 | 1-00000 | 08 | 1-00000 1 080492 

14g | 100000 0-90001 1 680001 +0-09% 

1-69 | 1-00488 6-09510, 0-90015 008700, o-308 

2:09 | 1016572 $2) 008408 0-99510, 6-047 45 

3:35 | Asnanas | {3:73¢2] O:ootaa | —3:8092 | 0-omaas |—2-3892 | O-nso00 | <4: 1892 

‘We now come to the question of how far  Eifect of category breadth and position on the 


category breadth and position affect the accuracy 
with which the sample 8.D. tends to reflect the 
© of the parent, population, In order to keep 
separate these effects in comparing our ‘A” and 
‘3 series, which hed boon grouped on different 
principles, it was found necessary to add another 
850 to tho 750 sample 8.D.s already calculated, 
‘Wo now divided the ‘B's’ into two equal groups, 
“Ba? and ‘Bb,’ making three series of 60 in all, 





‘mean value of sample S.D.8—he mean values of 
our three series of $.D.8 when h=0-20 are re- 
spectively 1-00102, 0-90986 and 0-98036 ; that of 
the 150 combined, 099713, Table II gives the 
extent to which these values are modified as the 
grouping is broadened and shifted. ‘The only 
grouping to which the 8.D.s themselves were 
subjected is that involved in recording them to 
three places of decimals. 















































‘Taste IT 
0° group + 20-4" group “Bn group 
owin |g 0° grouping oul one 
srouping Change | Mesevel | change | Mowe | Change 
ote | card pop. | =0-00% 0 
‘P'8i) | 1-00008 | 0-009 | 0-o0800 | —0-260 
Toe 0-28 
i) | onoe | 45:00 ovsoiss | —0-84%4 
Baise, | nose | tocer | Ocoee | aes 
Bb (60) +0-6349 0-97802 1-06 
ayB(50) Tose, o'aar0a | Moons 
rs . = 0-099 
. 10%, | o-ooees | =9-89%¢ | _o-0n054 
Tes | card = 0-464 ar, 
7%) | o-oosse | mo'ssst | s-ooees | F0:d8 
Be (any | ovanese | * —0:50%2 
Bhan) | ovsraoo | —1-39%2 
ayB iso | 098676 | 0-305 
¥ : =270% 
gs a8) | o-ora9o | — 
Ba (50) | Oconee |= 
Bh (50) opine |X 
Ay B50) o.ost4s |= 
Dae | Gard pop. 
ie) | 005976 
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Error in variance 


to 


0 +o 


Posilion of a category - division 


Fro, 5, DusrMBUTIONS OF BRRORS IN CALOULATION OP VARIANCE, 


nmsuizINO rROM POSITION oF cATBOORY 


DIVISIONS, WHR CATEGORIES ARE WESPEOHIVELY 1'8q) 2°09 AND "a ROAD. 


Where the grouping is the same for parent 
population and samples, we expect and find the 
change to be similar, though not of course 
identical. I know of no test of the unusualness 
of the difference between them, though I presume 
them due to random sampling alone, Can we 
detect any cause other than this for the low 
values under ‘end’ grouping, in which the 
category limits have no constant position relative 
to 01 We shall see from Table IV that it 
produces a smaller average number of categories, 
‘but we have also seen that this in itself may not 
involve a decrease in the mean $.D.; it 
equally well involve an increase, By putting a 
group limit just outside the highest or lowest 
sample value, however, we eliminate the possi- 
bility of having the mid-point of the end-catogory 
farther from 0 than any value within it. And 
possibilities such as this must be included if wo 
are to get the same average value for the $.D.s 
of grouped and ungrouped data when category- 
position is constant, and ideal with regard to 0, 
‘The greater the distance between mid-point and 
boundary, the greater the possible increase in 
the §.D. if the values confined to the near end 
of the category's range are reckoned as being 
in the middle; our ‘end’ grouping prevents 
this at one end of the sample range and thus 
involves. a decrease in mean variability as & 
increases, The decrease is more rapid than when 
© always coincides with a category mid-point. 
By the same token, ‘end ’ 8.D. are less variable 
than ‘0’ 8.D.s, fact whiich Table IIT will bear out. 

Effect of category breadth and position on the 
variability of sample $.D.s—Although calcula- 
tions of a normal ¢ vary with category position 
when the categories are broad, they vary within 








exactly defined maxima, being limited by the 
fact that the comers of the resultant polygon 
always lie on the appropriate curve. In random 
samples the polygons are not thus confined, and 
the changes in polygon-area due to shifts of 
position will be greater, and less systematic : 
increasingly so, of course, as h increases or as a 
oorease in the sample's size favours a more 
erratic distribution. Table III shows the extent 
to which the variability in the 8.D.s is affected 
by tho grouping, and Hig. 6 reprosents graphically 
such of the distributions as aro based on 160 
sample §.D.s. 

‘There is no obvious difference in tendency 
between the ‘0 and ‘—0-4” increases, and 
with only 60 samples random differences are 
inevitable, ‘The corresponding 8.D.s ftom ‘ endl" 
groupings are, as expected, less variable, 

Number of categories, and range, for different 
groupings.—In the distributions shown inTable1V, 
‘the maximum number of categories is limited by 
the card-population, ‘This Incked the two tails of 
the normal distribution, each containing just 
under zag of the latter's area : if they had been 
kept, in about } of the samples of 100 cards the 
number of 0-20 categories would have been 
exceeded, and we see the mean number to be 
0°83 lower than its theoretical equivalent. For 
broader groupings Table IV shows only slight 
and random differences between the theoretical 
Values and ours, As wo should expect, those for 
‘end’ groupings are smaller throughout and 
decrease more rapidly as the categories broaden. 

Since the range's average length grows as 
‘% increases (though its variability lessens), 
‘Table TV must be supplemented by Table V. 
For all theoretical values of the mean range of 
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Between mid-points of end-catogories. 
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Taste V 
Mean range? and mean number of categories, with “0 grouping, for different values of n. 
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‘grouped samples Iam again indebted to the staff random position does not change the 81 

of Scientific Computing Service, Ltd.; to Dr. average value (nor, we found, doos broad 

‘Hartley for working out the formula (which he will grouping), but’ only adds somewhat to their 

publish), and Mr. Hey for computing therefrom, variability. How much? With our broadest 
Tho valuch for h=0-20 are exactly the same, grouping, h=2-29, it contributes errors ranging 

to 5 places of decimals, as those for ungrouped from —0-03878 to -+0-03733, ‘Their range being 








samples. With broader grouping the mean range 
between mid-points of end-categories is larger or 
smaller according as they fall without or within 
the corresponding mean range ungrouped, 

Tables TV and V form the connecting link 
between the data of Tables I and TL and their 
practical application ; for isi praotico the grouping 
‘of simple is settled at the outsot and in ignorance 
of «, As a guide therefore, it is useful to note 
that when h=0-20 most samples of 100 give 
20-80 categories ; also that when there are 12 or 
more categories is unlikely to be as large as 
0-60 which mostly gives 8-11. In samples with 
8-11 categories + may be rather higher or lower 
than 0-60 but will not be as high a8 1-O¢ unless 
m approaches 200; and so on, 

Pinal deductions.—We have estimated the effect 
of category breadth on the 8.D., with two types 
of experimental grouping : (1) category position 
fixed in relation to 0, the population mean, but 
random in the sample ; (2) position fixed in relation 
to one end of the sample range but random in the 
population, We must now deduce its effect with 
‘the groupings that ooour in practice, 

1, Where categories are determined by the 
unit of measurement they have no-fixed position 
in the sample—nor yet in relation to 0. How 
does this modify the results found for ‘0° and 
“0-4” grouping? Though position relative to 
0 tonds variously to inorease or diminish the $.D. 
derived from broad categories, the. average 
category position, as Fig. 5 shows, is thet ideal 
one which tends in neither direction. ‘Thus 


* Between mid-points of and.oategories, 





C 


limited their distribution is clearly not normal, 
but near enough for its 8.D. to be put at about a 
sixth of the range, say about 0-013. Combining 
this with the ‘0’ variability, we got as the 
standard deviation of S.D.s from samples 
randomly grouped, +/“O13*+-12237!=0- 12306. 
‘This is an increase of 37:73 per cont on the 
variability of ‘ungrouped’ 8.D.s, as against 
87-68 per cent for 0’ grouping. So little being 
added we need not trouble to make the calculation 
for lower values of f, and can use our ‘0 values 
to gauge the probable accuracy of the $.D. of 
any sample of 100 grouped imespective of its 
range. With some 16 or more categories it has 
practically as good a chance of giving us the 
population o as is possible with a sample of this 
size (viz., error exceeds 14 per cent once in 
20 times, 18 per vent once in 100), and if the 
number is 8 to 11 the chanoo is reduced by less 
‘than 1 per cent. With about 6 groups unreliability 
is increased by about 11 per cent; with 3 groups, 
by about 20 per cent if the end catogories are 
fairly well filed, and nearer 40 por cent if they 
contain only a small proportion of the total, 
‘This last gives the S.D. of 100 the same reliability 
‘as the S.D. of 51 based on fine grouping. 

If A is three-fifths of o (usually 8-11 groups), a 
shift in category position will give a second 8.D. 
Aifforing from the first in 32 cases out. of 100 by. 
3 por cent or more (up to about 9 per cent), the 
two values being equally likely to reflect the true 6, 
As“ increases, the differences between the two 
will increaée to the extent shown in Fig. 2. 

2. Where the unit of measurement is small 

. Telative to the sample rango further grouping is 
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usual, in subdivisions of the range: this_we |) 
may, call ‘tyo-end” grouping, as distinct from | 

the ‘ one-end’ grouping to which our experiment Py — (),6) 

ie eel rane ees ret QC 
reduced the §.D.s' mean value by 1 per cent 

where h=o and by 3-5 per cent where h=2e, 
presumably the reductions by the usual ‘ two-end * 
grouping would have been 2 per cent and 7 per 
cent. ‘To see whether putting end-values at 
‘category centres might prevent this reduction, we 
selected the 46 samples which it was possible 
thus to divide into 4 categories, category-breadth 
being just under a third of the range. ‘Their 
average i was 1-650 which, given the usual 
grouping, would reduce the average 8.D. by 
about 4 per cent, Instead, the average of the 
46 S.D.s was increased 1 per cent. by the new 
grouping: on a longer series it might perhaps 
have been nil, ‘This suggests that. the best 
arrangement of broad categories is with the 
sample's end-values in the middle of or slightly 
beyond the middle of the terminal groups. 

‘As to the SDs’ variability: with h=o, 
ono-end grouping increased it by 5 per cont, 
‘aud by 18 per cent with h=2e, Sinoo the ‘0’ 
increase with h=o was more than double thi 
‘and was greater with h=1-80 than ‘ one-end ' 
with A=2-00, we wondered whether ‘two-end ’ 
grouping might not remove the increase alto- 
gether, ‘The new grouping of our 46 answered 
"ho," though its inereaso of 10 per cont was less 
‘than the 13 per cent we might guess for ‘one-end,’ 
given the same value of A. Grouping in broad 
categories fails to extract from the sample the h= 
best possible estimate of population variability, 
but if the categories are well placed the 8.D. of a 
‘sample of 100 with h equal to a third of its range 
will give as reliable an 8.D. as one based on a 
finely-grouped sample of 84. 

1 hore thank Me. C.. Porkins, A RLB.A. for 
making my diagrams and Dr. H. 0. Hartley for po 
UNelgoy apes andTadaovleigegataraly T= 2°OC! 
{he Leverhulme Research Fellowship which made 
this investigation possible. 




































T Some evidence aa to ite effect with fine grouping was 
produced by our first caloulations of the variability of 
Parameters from the 5A" samples, ‘The mean differ. 
fence between 20 8,D.8 based on 14-25 categories, and | 
‘the corresponding §.D.s obtained ‘ by brute force " was 
“0-1 per cent, the maximum difforence 2-8 per cent, 
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Sir George Macdonald, K.C.B., 1862—2 August, 1940. 
18{ 12,George Macdonald « remaricable combina. 

tion of leaming with praotieal ability found 
congenial and fruitful employment, His father, 
Dr. James Macdonald, was an archivologist, as well 
8 a teacher at Elgin, and the son, after a distin- 
guished career at Edinburgh University, and 
Balliol College, Oxford, was classical master at 
Kelvinside Academy from 1887 to 1802, ‘when he 
was appointed Lecturer in Greck at Glasgow 
University. “Here the famous Hunterian Collection 
of Coins became his special ears, and his great 
Catalogue, which appeared in 1907, established. his 
position as a numismatist of firwt rank, In 1906 he 
had already givon Rhind Leetures in Edinburgh on 
Coin Types in which his great knowledge was con: 
‘entrated on a central group of problems, of general 
intorest to scholars, 

Meanwhile, in 1904, he entered the Department 
‘of Education, to take charge of tho branch at Fdin- 
burgh, on tho transfer of Scottish business from 
London. Hero his administrative abilities had full 
eopo;, he served on tho committees for tho tenching 
‘of modern languages (1916) and for the superannuias 
tion of teachers (1922), and in tho latter year became 











Permanent Secretary. He was a member of the 
Royal Commissions on the Historical Monuments of 
Scotland, on the National Museums and Galleries, 
and on the Fine Arts in Scotland. For these and 
other services he was made CB. in 1916 and K.C.B, 
in 1027, 

‘Macdonald had always been interested in local 
antiquities, and especially in those of Roman 
Britain, “He became a close friend and collaborator 
of Francis Haverfleld, and reported in 1907 on tho 
Roman Forts at Bar Hill. His general survey, The 
Roman Walt in Seottand, appeared in 1911; ho 
revised and supplemented Haverfield's Romanization. 
of Britain and Roman Occupation of Britain; and 
hho was, personally concerned in many” principal 
exeavations on Roman sites in Scotland. "He was 
fn original ‘trustee of ‘the Haverfield “Fund for 
Roman Research, and from 1021 to 1026 was Presi- 
dont of the Society for the Promotion of Roman 
Studies, His wide scholarship, special knowledge 
of ancient coins, and. intimate appreciation of 
Scottish landscape made his careful and. closely 
reaxoned contributions exeeptionally valuable, in & 
field of study which lay literally at hin door, 

J. L, MYRES, 











REVIEWS, 
asia, 
Inne Asan Fronds of China. By Quen Latina Chin, dn ina ncn "foal wou fn the with 
rer "Gogrpicn "Sah eh Sers i sen, al on int ih 
182 Secs vec Femail, Har, St Repo Te of noma trl oth 


nape. 

Afwor business experience in China, the author of 
this boote way ingpived, by fire Journey in 1035, to 
dovota himelt, fst to tho conuitiony of caravan tends, 
Shen to wider tain he tany itrnt way a ie 

‘eoplos of Innor Asia; with the wuppost of the 
Social Bolence Research Counc an ee 
Geogrmphical Boley and ether bodien, Inlating eur 
gun Royal Geographical Society, and goreroustessarch 
Jeavo as Director of tho Page School of Interaational 
Relations at the John Hopkins University. 

‘Anything that he write comes, therefore, with ex- 
ceptonal Suthriy "He ook nan of Yo pats, 
2 Hix Gogrphy fh Get, Wak ih 
‘Eeaponcdary and earions HistonialAgocy tho " Age of 
Netbal atea? Se tet tye Aa ok 
‘npr ‘had emerged behind the united frontiee of the 
Great Wall. “Tt thus covers allnportant espa of the 
History and coltare of Chiow, ne alwaye ith Sopa 
to the frontior problema which have ever dared he 
elation with tho cultures of the: Mongolian stoppe, 
the forest peoples of Northern Manchurig: the agree, 
‘ural ‘Chinego Manchuria" of the south, and the more 
ester peoples with whom China has slong hed trade 
Gommunleation across tho onsen und desert of Cental 
‘Asia ‘and the high wastes of Tibet, 

Tho peculartie of Chineso culture cannot be under- 
stood without retrospeot over tho early poriods, eo. 
Lhe and bronze-age in which diforntition bedareea 
“Chinese? and.“ batbarian occurred, and. srithowt 
geographical reference to the conditions of settle sy 
tnd! especially ofivigation-agriculture, fat sn northern 























rotctions of agricultural coromunition to then, 
‘Tho conventional roprosentation of the Chow people 
to whom tho beginnings of political structure in ‘China 
‘re du, as barbarians with a voneer of Chinevo culture, 
ods croton a howe by sont taqunntance wih 
thn history. Lika tho Prank in Western rope, thay 
wero foroed rather than tempted, ita tho predicament o€ 
Paving’ to defn ‘what hey” ad. won bythe 
inroad, ‘guint subvoguent aggressors rok ‘the sn 
Gjunior hatin vehad makes Chines feudal no 
extraordinarily interesting, and Lattimore’ discussion 
oe pres and aehlemans 0 Intact, Po 
hoary grow into an almost European complex o 
Togional nationaltions but." by the ae of Chie what 
"td ‘become sgaiieant was’ the’ rovers proven of 
“ encronchment gn the identity and integshty of the 
“ national states,” (p. 403) and of this the counter 
jn the roplaceraent of “regional *valls "within Chinn, 
by ccna and real fred ‘rons p48) 
expressing tho differentiation of Chine aa'a whole from 
iintever lay outade the Great Wall’ Augustus and 
Fis mccosory attempted something of tho kind in the 
West, and we moy yet eo another * Great Wall’ oF 
Lines there, whenavar Buropean states compose. thair 
diferences and define their common culture wieh a View 
te preserve and defend abet 
‘curious soquel is the emergence story, 
ef what Latiore Sharla ae Front Sto 
for" either « Dynasty wns founded beyond the Froatier 
‘Vor on the Frontien and moved inwards to establish 
‘sits control over China, or eras founded within Chinn, 
“and moved outwards...” "And by “style is not 
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aeant primarily something esthetic or intellectual: far 
yore fitidamental isthe adoption, by the Chao Chines, 
at tho warfare economy, and a0 fort, of the mounted 
homada; all tho while that in inner China a speoitenly 
Pines pode ot ito wa tang cape, heertary and 
“geared to group of teclinial practices agriculture 
«Gnd water eonservancy”(p. 410). Brom the Chinese 
standpoint, what emerged on the frontier was anew 
"kip of Barbarians ut J was “nem in'o fara 
had" become "Chinese, "Geographical circumstances 
counted for ‘much * Took at the land of Tain North 
Shansi, sometimes within the Great. Wall, sometimes 
without. "Phew Frontier” territories aoquived 
Political importance of their own, because they could 
Throw their cultural weight inward or outwards" on the 
‘whole they adhered to Ching, but with a not enticely 
2 Ghinose “method of dealing with problems emential 
to Ching. ‘This is indeed the charnoterot Chinose history. 
Under tho Han dynasty (200 a.0.--9904.0); Rs names. 
{us warn" though economieaily wastaful”* were not 
srclestructive "; Its internal poly was a kill balance 
‘of high and low, hereditary and profesional administra: 
tion, imperial and regional authority” (p. 440), Once 
Again ono fa rominded of Augustin, “Fortunately there 
‘rasa Tull on’ tho steppe, hough "before 



































Haiungnu (Tarco-Mongol) leaders claimed the Chinese 
imperial title, * great son of heaven,” outside tho Wall, 
and the Frontier resumed its aignificance, with a new 





ko th ancy Farniga, rote bribe 
frchery, like tho contemporary Parthian Fogle in the 
Nearer ‘East, combining nomad hore and Persian bow, 
‘What follow iluxtraten with ever varying detal the 
«pion Ik, of Tntgration utwgen hb and the 
“Brepposand the recurrence of “eyelon of crs, 
Tattver eonlnon, noteworthy, hat, the ony 
‘ridge thet ‘oan really integrate sovity that te 
toatl ogreuttaral with’ one that ih amntilly 
* paatoral~ehe intensive and. the, extensive economics 
«+ PAG the bridge ‘of induration.” Why Snduytialinn 
was never ovolved on either sida i not Yet fly clea, 
That thin book isa weighty conteibution do an aspect of 
human history which only needs to be indicated, to be 
somes i pri inno, Fon 
raph notes," Chinn tovday ie the’ major Aldo 
‘torial ation inthe Rar Bar with to itorone, 
however, that the Inner Avian Rrontir is no longer ts 
gig ai and thatthe ba enn 
Atelayed no long, exerta now ite own tcemondoun Impact 

Hoth on Chine leaf and aloo on Inner Anta, 
3. 'L, MYRES. 


rimoniaes ot Relations de Proximieé 
ons lnthinwaatenne By rot ares 
183 & aig Soil Nl ars 
Ser Oa ge nates 
Side hanes aerhtel de Te ptt 
sate eaingiar cei Meakin ate En 
ae eel He Cons 
seer a i da oh chat Yi 
ee ant att 
reper hte gree ree 
Me earning tae ee 
a oi 
a 
pee ee oe 
gras en salt tnt Cha Chee cs 
o,f es he ee es ‘tees 
shee toes oe snare, bern ce 
SEMEN Seat eb Sal eta 
See ee oe teen ete alate Sa 
mare fy ent tt ee Pacman oe 
Se i aca wal cpu duane 


‘combination of steppe 
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can explain this, opposition. If this eross-cou 
tarriags was carried ‘out stictly between two clans, 
fo. that Urothers and sere. were ‘married Into tho 
‘ame lan’ each clan gives women to by wives in 
tho clan from which that clan itsolf always tales won 
as wives), fe would prodiee a social otganitation tl 
corrert t'dvkion ofthe nce Io four mat 
nomial entegorfon; within ognmoun group aro 
{wo opposing consecutive gonerations.. Thea, he say 
Dotween this sigid matsimonial arrangement (alleance 
tinigie) and. the. later free. matrimonial rregement 
(adance ire) due tothe predominance. of the eanatie 
dlynasty, there could be a period of tranation, in which, 
Inwtead of sole nretty-doublocchang kita of crow! 
ousin marriage, brothers and srs wo to. marry 
Into two diforont catogorien of the other clan; thus 
{iving’ Yio to. redivision of cach of the four classe in 
fio, This aringement would alco up w oval pystern 
hich “in ‘number at leas” nays Profesor Granct, 
Tcorspend to tho Australian ayreem "s. and. he con 
tinues, "Te in generally admitted to-day that an orga: 
nization of ight clases waa preceded by an organien- 
ion of fou elaons 
In attompting to prove this thesis, Profesor Grunt 
travels widely in anelent and modern Chines. data, 
But excopt in only a fow instances the author gives no 
Indication ws to'the nouress of the data, We sil know 
that Profsasor Granet faa famous sinologixt and has boon 
extremely productive in studies of ancient. Chinese 
recur But a the ann a real a 
that China ina large eountey and it history Tong. Sue 
‘an omiasion ecomen very rariouy, expecially when we 
Sraming vai of roa” Grantr dat, which ao 
‘nupposed to have been drawn from present-day Chinn, 
Ih impouible to enumernte all of them. Only’ some 

{ager tayo ven tre.» Foe xanpa 

bsduy till nd oven more perhapa in the country 
“ag wall an in the elty, tho mont violent vondottan 

Come fam, quar whi the women have agua 
iriehusbands, and which thoi relative pacty ckly 
inorder to prosarve the domentio. Honour. Only 
Bevwoengrouba united hy tarmago ae. vondatas 
allowed.” 

Sneean only ask, whore? As far ax T Jenow, in 
Poiping, Tei Yuan, North-estorn peninwula of Shanting 
Province, and towns and villages in south Manchurie 
{Hho most ‘violent family trodbleefven comes from qunerls 
between a woman and her husband'w mother." Wh 

the young woman’ husband takor sider with hin wile 
{ae atten happens), then tho trouble tw groatt, Dr. 
Hf. Feta data from an atorn Ching vilago alu 
"perm observation (Poot Life tn Ohi, anon, 

. 

Tn’ order to. show that. genaration_ was explicitly 
indicated in the permonal nafben in. archaic’ Chine, ho 
ha ambared on along reson’ abou, the tinge 

0 





















































of Pel Fen Tau in present day China (pp. 84-80 
fe given to underatand that the Chinen to ‘ 

stout trying to find out F's teangor ho mocta te oF 
hot of the name fanny nama tx himolf and then they 
Compare each other's personal names to find out i thoy 
aevan the sme gneration of not” wah to rami 
Grnnot thet, frnly, the. Chines, itke mn Enginhman 
ora Frenchman, when ‘mother would communi: 
Ente their family names to each other. Tha i differant 
Som saying that thoy avant to find ont if tho other person 
jot the samo. family name as himasl Profesor 
Granot should have given some evidence for this difference 
{n"intention onthe part of the Chines, Secondly, 
tho" permonal mamas dat they ‘communicate to each 
other are never the family-given personal names, but 
fre Hace, which moat adults have taken for themaslves, 
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‘There are not only two names foreach adult, as Grant 
‘in, ono tho chld-name (nom d enfance) an the other, 
name of promotion (nom, de promotion tho atie? 
feted i ite" je‘ sthlny 
Inaividualn, before the “Republic, fad four names, 
tno oar then aan he er nameto n 
Scholunyponson wares” Hieteo’ Meng, [small nares 
‘ov nom @enfance), Howo Ming or Tov hting (ig namo 
Sr schootsaine'? {hts aleo ‘en, nan’ be Sand te 
hort cult),’ Hao. Ming. (cexamination-name '); 
Sete (edna, cman to 
lends tod penoral sgl parptos). after the comiag 
ot ihe Republi, the *exazinaton name haw naturally 
Teen dropped,” Tho shild-name ia never wed aftr 
the hat Geen metseds Now the achocl-name wwaaliy 
{nulcetes the generation. of the individual tn the entice 
tian, traceable in’ one. geneological tree," wha, the 
tcarhinetion. namo intiottes hfs generation in the 
individual family—-emong sons. of Sho same fathars 
$But the Hao indleacesnofhing of tho lind. Tei talon 
‘with raferono either to tho person's aahosl-name or to 
in esamioation-neio, bot" in ently denpoanble 
tolafetrom{t the real achoolname or examivation-name, 

Yerlape‘Profouor Grane’ hes overoaked tha asi 
tna, in gone of the sforesoentioned pisces in China, 
the people’ on meeting seh other hate no. moana ef 
infortng—and do. hot" interest—thomaaiven in on 
tabihing watt fnnllyguneretone, 

if ono had more ppase one could go on quoting much 
haat evidence, 

"Tho tas of orm in dhe book 4 nob elwaya careful, 
orexanps homo fandopunyhaworfbiguty 
(pp. 38-80), of “naonty (p ). By tho leat torr 
APR, “tridencly mount the snoiont ‘rife. de pasengo, 
Kuan (for boys) and. Ki (for gis), Bat watoly the 
titer nb realize that rush vn do not correspond 
tt all to the European concopt of ‘anajoriy.” Bhey 
Have diferent lgal and sin aplication. 

in avthorsaeviow It iv imponible 10 touch upon all 
Profsmor Grenats treatment of tho wobject, although 
T indi dloule to agre with hm on beth tho handling 
of the date and the mathod of reasoning. Ihave exam 
She thn ea question in bparta paper nich 
Phuve given a. fentrprotation of the P Ondo of Chae 
‘afta be pubiimed shorty. BRANCIS 1 Is. HSU. 


Suye Mura : A Japanese Village. 2y Join 
184 Unio a Chicago Pin nde 
is fen end” Set sai dr ah 

x thine sant + 308 pp Hone photo: 
hyphe bnd'16 mapa o ent” Pros 3 lite 

hi ‘Social‘Setence Divison of the University of 
caleago ban, under the destin of reer 
RatcliteBtow'n, o reeouroi--hioh unforumatsty had 
{o'be intarcupted--on typee of soley in cantons Ast. 
The” present "encolent Pook ia’ the’ fest pabliatin 
reeathag from that research, We have hithito hed to 
tely, oF our knowlege, of how the Jopaness peasant 


Te ia not to be lost sight of, thet in many families 
‘Ta, Ming'has only ono word, #0 that iin aposaible 
font ha georation"Gnot ao says that nana 
Indfeat the relative ago of tho porvon among his brothers 
tind cousins.” Thin cannot be done, "I wish ‘Professor 
Granet would tall us how ho thinks is 10" be indionted. 
Wo munt ab remind Profesor Crane oa this prac 
"nou in personal names a disappearing. in 
largo cies and industrial oontren; so that ho, like other 
ieeral soologiat, should learn to diferente among 
IWferent sections of Chinese when saying’: en Chine 
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aud howe dependent on him lived, to some extant on 
{ie on, aT dante ot Sapna 
titers or ot Buropets long relent fe Jepen, tab or 
the ‘most part on the works of scholars interested 

soariy id specie sctinier”catara, rll took 
Font intra, cconomie-whtch although often oF 
High’ quaity"ax record, saidom were ented tone 
Sets loli, tran consoumne were cu to 
Sint: excoptiig Inu mince degree to eth anes 
Bf ths parca populations tote horn Chay” had 
Seana fo tho i iney he a 
Mogren satouné of fnmall Tapaneee Snamanise 
living elowo to the sol, yet in touch with outer activities 
tue a tough cg sit dn eal mlientiy 
pic '6 tales ot new form under promo and ove 
Inara of is nurasn, t0eaguire herp Improaces 
Tapani Clyne ae ge 
tr highiysetaled deearption ef’ «° communtiy” fat 
distant from the centrer of tho intruding Bus 
bulbar esd amatt Snocgh i be obuerved a 
srth ale interlocking eltionships wih eng 
Har not yet in ts fandmentals been vaiouniy moat 
By" the conditions which have mo qroctly aterel tapes 
id nuburban depan Would Wee we. had'n sees 
count written evan AA Soars ago 

Tn'tevloring book wo col packed wth waa 
dat, fein practicable to enter ind detail ho eight 
chapias,whish cover-swith arly ympethote 
atnting’ of the peopl’ and’ hat fyotlems, which i 
Plensurahi. to oferta tie.“ Histacal ‘Background? 
Pilnge gaiaton Rani and Houshl Forma 
‘et Mion octal" Chaos ad Auction? 
‘Tho Labsstory of the Tndlyiduale "Religont sent 
“Changer obvervabla in th Social Onganizatisn of Suye 
‘Mura,’ are wupplomented, by appendices and followed 

fone 
































by a short “Bbliography "etd extremely good thd 
eomprahersive "inten “The. halfvane.‘potoeenha 
tyro to w page, aro cleat, on a wuflciontiy large soul, and 
Morogh y ertinon 

Mo thee. "algon”(p.22-98)—invaby 
raueh comprewod to brag i {8 opponte permoctes 
with: tho Nother chaptart—ahows “Ar the “owtatal 
practical nature of the religion of the otdinary inhab- 
{ine of Sapo, who reoria ti fae mora comiony for 
the Yenett ot hia body than for hat of the leat tang 
tof hit being: Bo, oven. todayy cal variation 

tints and in thse nected ‘pactoe atl pera 3 
rite of the leveling oct of the printing pes, say 
SGrnsnctine with other prt of Top th in 
mingling of peopie drawn fom many fection ol 
Country, and the obsolescence or the virtual dinappan. 
Shes sch th en ral combine Wik ho 

of general uno of the ol uropeen calendar 

On ountorns whove basis waa the Tunas calendars While 

student of comparative Taligion will find sumimaseed, 
‘hin chopter muuch that he han reed leowhore, be i 
Hay tobe wll repaid by much that i now Wp hi 
tnd ‘by” the fesh outlook™-that of 0 sola! enthrope: 
Together than of aflkioviatof ia writer. W. Eo 





























Journal of the Indian Anthropologleal Institute. 
ie are a nage 
185 Univer), tose, “Prise out Taito: 
Progered 
The Lian Atiropolgial Insite was extablsbed 
iain et Et rt ot Pra 
ot Cann sag it caguntang fe Soreet et 
halt-volume of witch is under netice here. Te contains 
Yeti matay he Pron swt ox he Fat 
TOF andhropelogy in nae anda other epee oe ot 
which by Dr. Biren Bonnerjen ison Fishitooks in North 
"Aloo (with plaice cada bilomoniny eheoee 
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“Pree and Proto-Historie 








.. 8. Gorton; “A Lhota. 
in "by Mr. J.C. Millay 
‘Anthropology in India,’ by Col. 
Correia, of Goa; ‘Indian “Oil Presses and 
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‘ tagction” (with platos), by Professor K.P. Chatto. 
padhyays and a ‘Classification of tho Nasal Blevation 
Index,’ by Mr. Sasanlka Sokhov Sarkar. 
‘The new Journal will receive a hearty welcome, and 
Dost wishes for ite continuane Je ke M 





ARCHAOLOGY. 


Vealische_Grtberkunde, By 
‘Bart Gr- Compaen verse oer Deb 
186 st, Bene haferereitt Gudetay 
of Kenge 4586 op 8 unc ah 
40 plat Sop "Har rd 88 
fe a Wea Jeane hee lggted aco thn fas 
wotue,of won Dabnts Tihshe Gees wee sok 
Thon om tho sat in ee on wig tepals 
sas Ded was ot hey tape Soe ared nie ie 
St vote was puto t 22 favo buon clot Ut 
the cultura doetpecen ofa puopio soa tot be 
eontracad hon is txts oly Moreover ant, 
Fond of grin, von, Dahm us ton tho 
Typo oe femanate pif to een 
orbit a” rig hoe he 
Sovalay tndagh ily dows 6 Herma sae 
nm on Gn ayia ata 
coh havg bes an tay’ tanto 
wrth thle Works ‘the second part thosefore a ony bo 
nal tanto orignal wake vou Behm, bot has 
to" celled to Sunusousor asec 
Sasennd wih ‘he ealenn'of the popeteon of te 
Si cout af Tey, Versi Dosa Ret epygias 
have tie prepss us fe Hie Hagia, “Ay ae 
however cin rin th nn whe 
arabe ‘idgsnces, aman fullysabued i 
North ‘and in'tho. South, micceeded in’ maintaini 
Hand thu ‘mie tre ro "te Fos 
init crease dae deeds bet ec then, ee srt 
in a contol podtisn Foe Masonite Tee 























‘his idea seams to have bean taken from the youngest 
School ef Gorman prehstorians led. hy By, vou Wishes 
Hofen, “Thoro will not bo many outside orneny who 
will flow’ Memerschmide inthis hypothenis, "Tt ie 
Certainly ivtating to hear him call he "Venety tho 
People of‘Himmar, and those of “Scogie del ‘Tonnes 
{uranto) « Urnentelatout, and the people of Piconum 
‘Hagelgrabloate," though ie has to adrait himself that 
it wan not their custom to bury their dead under 
mountain of earth, Where the archisological reasons do 
Zot servo. him wall. enough, Memenschnide tion to 
‘upplement them by Linguists and racial" ones. ‘Thus 
Tamm affaid tho lending isn of tho Ttaltche Grdberkunde, 
Part TL, will not eseapo the fhto, of those of are 11 

ig dite hat von Dun’ doe ore aly 
Tost of the leading scholar of his ti, which cannot 
Ine tid of thone of Stemerschraid, 

‘There remains tho val of tho book. ay a collestion 
of material otherwi dificult to reach, ‘There the bock 
Jn mpecelly good in the part dealing with tho Venet, 
whore the atthor nee Yo have mpent «considerable 
timo, and hhas given us a comprehensive study. Une 
fortuinatoly thes book in written in x language that ic 
‘almost imponiblo to. undorsand, ax you have wad 

mines too, and oven. then ‘doubt 

‘meant. ‘Tho 40 plates aro goody 

lo from the author photogeaphe, 
Unfortnataly many. are taken from older publisntions, 
‘and are lne-deawings, which aro far from Being correct, 
find which ono would wish to soe oliainated at ast rors 

















Tiyrians‘ace the posplo of the * Lausitzer Icultur and our textbooks, 
‘they originated. betwoon' the Elbe and tho Vistula ELISE J, BAUMGARTEL, 
CORRESPONDENCE. 





Cowrle Shells in the Central Provinces of India. 


(eri elo : 
187 Se eS tt Aatieeovkdnce from poinalar 
pe ae kcopneeratpt pedny a oom] 
thal wnt sae 

als he Et ava san waar sbove th 
Join cloth, but 20 close to it. as to bo largely concealed 
Eee en saiey tea neta roe 
Paty Scares fv soe ee 
ee, eter thc cs gins apg oh 
Fee en ere ee a ee 
faa Wen roforeed of the Mari Hinge 1608, ‘Tho Bison: 
Iti?! a hangin 
oe a aa, Cenk CoP ate he'd 
eithea fringe, singlo or doublo, of closly-atitahed 
1 Sh aa it ree tn 
oie ep peng oy ka 
ce ee rer fr as bead areet 
"harlem ne pene 
Sen LS Liter gets cf semi ct 
it Btoon studs, Gr e pattern of small ploces of cloth of 
“oontrasting colours. New cowries being unobtainable, 
\ Soften, this brow.) is replaced by extra folds of 
i ‘eloth.”” @ references are to my book The 
(aria Gonds of Bastar (Oxford, 1938) pp. 63, 69 and 80. 
fe Sere ery een 
EE erg ie eo re gen 
Teme, Beeler, cages Aromas 
or ici may cpt br ees 

Ta Staa oes ae areal ee soaks 




















T havo saldom noon women in this provinos wearing 
cowrien, but in a recent tour in Debut District Tau 
‘many’ Korku womon wearing necklaces of eowrio shels 
freangod in olustors of threo, with ned and bive glass 
fmt ‘entre others, making Chem 
‘Moro interesting, however, was tho attachment of a. 
garrett pce gt Need ommend at he 
drt ceremony that immediately precedes the sow 
of the tains cfopt.‘Thit was soen in « Kerkw villages 
‘tho in Betul District the Gond neighbours have 1 
‘amo ‘ustom, Each cultivator. brings. mouture of 
rain to tho bhunta betore the shrine of Dongar Deo, 
find out of the eed thaw prewonted the Giunta. gives 
‘peck to each a nmall leaf packet of *hicky *mecd, which 
the householder takes busk and fastens tothe’ Baacet 
‘which he will uso to contain his seed, wien ne. watts 
Sowing a fow days later. Attached to each packet of 
food "which sav thus fastened to. the need-barkets 
‘wero a small white dried onion, intended to represont 
the moaizo-cobs, and two dark mueeing-mt, intended to 
Teprenent the millet juard) cobs that would resale frorn 
the sowing, and alo a cows shell, One might be 
tempted wupzone here that hall na eri 
sgabal, Acta hover, the, Korka ante Gen 
Fegard ian an, araulet for av il Bye, foe 
Irish use might be comptred Crooks ema that the 
‘owrie, when worn as a protective, ha such sympathy 
‘with fea wearer that i eraal when the Bvil Bye fale 08 
ToC Religion and Foliciore of Northern Indie p- 288) 
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8. C. Roy (The Oraons of Chhota Nagpur, p. 102) men- 
fiom the ring of cow ahll on i nace of children 
to ward off tho vil Bye 
‘Crooke also mentions (ie. p, 800) the decoration by tho 
Banjara of thelr sncrod buick Hatadiga. with salen 
streamers and eowrle shel, W. ¥. GRIGSON. 
Chhindware, C.P India, 


‘The Cowrie Shell in Formosa. 
188 Bete tiara ea 
Sc,—The accompanying ‘lustration shows the 
Datite helmet of a warrior of Formosa; it is 
decorated with bonrs’ tusks and cowrio shells. ‘Tho 
shells are sot horizontally giving the effect of an eye. Tt 


(CF. Max, 1940, 20, 








BATTLE HLAMET YHOM ORMOBA, 
cownm SHrErZ8, 


battles 
DHOOMATID Witt 


4s very clear thot here they aro used merely as luck 
charms, for mo, warrior would go into battle woaring 
tho representations of the female genitalia, ‘The holmot 
jn now in the Cambridge Museum of Ethnology and 
Archwology, to tho Curator of which T am indobtod for 
pormianion to publish ie M.A. MURRAY, 


Cannibal In, Modern Bgypt. (Cf, Max, 1021, 97, 
nan the Naw on Suri of Tete et) 
189 Sratinct a2200°%"ha' arta covmaate 
AM Horablower spent ot the elibentaltaiey 
of tho Bod ofa muni naan he oe of Tone 
‘The rlting ad comtquant Hour was cl As 
seb cent wiped pint aca ppd 
“ip larly end in tbbe pal for ieee et one 
Paring, anias He, Hortbioner sete zaneated 
the beypian alah, no meeioely eee 
Eyal with tn tor Ete Shen nwo 
ind ony by iy own scent Ewan mowing shoes ahs 
Tountryide of Me. Hornblower ineldont ial ot te 
‘Shozoporio blow: ‘Balin puso afenaeenas 
sak aod only dow daye,Biogvenel Shee smae 
Teaco of Blain ale Meret tat 
Tsked ef the copes tere hanked thour Stee 
‘ttt ington Basra shea att go 
Socanp? “Satan Sst "Ren ana 2, lan 
Made = ighye goon) ‘Sone edt 
iy, Lnoverbwerd tat ay as bog oven at 
suse "Trynodarte pic, atl ete ea saat 
he atin wae only fh Balint toto nen oon, 
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und proof of vitory, like the cutting of of the genitala 
seit practised by tho Gallas, In anciont Baypt also 
this proof of vietry waa clearly an insult, fr tho soldiers 
of Merenptah and Ramemes Til, who would themselves 
havo been circumoiged, only ut the male members off 
their, mcircumeised. enemies! ‘Their’ circumcised 
fenmios morely had their hands eut off. The wdmint 
‘tration put this custom to the efilized so of count 
tp tho trophies to provid statistics of the numbers of 
the slain, 

‘Of cour almost anything may happen under tho 
stimulus of intonse excitomont or long-nurvod resentment 
for eronal wrong: whick tho ewcoute wil not 
awenge! for you.” But, £0 omphasize how exceptional 
wore tho oraurroncen in tha: Dairat netghbourtuods T 
thay add tho fallowing experiences. When the rioting 
inCalro. bogan Twas living in the native mubutb 
Shubra, through which rana tho iain road to. Qalub 
This province had the reputation of belng tho: most 
anther ditt ofthe Dat” orang 
fn going down into the ety T-encountared mobo 
Glen tht way ik in he town, 8 wo woe 
all going to the same place went along with thom, an 
tro incned tho aitution very aneuhiy. On aren 
they ged inthe Babekak Squary, whi Tat wih 
‘other ‘English people on tho terrace of tho Continental 
Hotel and walohed thom. Sovoral unfortanatos' wore 
abot 

Binilarly, at Manfaldt in Middlo Egypt, on turing a 
sharp corner on to the embankment road to tho sation, 
Tran into tho tail of ono of theao processions going in 
1 tame ciation‘ my, “Thre wa nothing fe 
iebut to pash through an quiolly as posable, though the 
sound of my torvantcleking’n couple of cartridge into 
his gun behind mo emphasized the ponability of trouble, 
However everyone id way fr uh and, when wo wer 
nearly through, an eldenly man, wfoating with oxcite. 
tmont, danced backwards infront of mo brandishing his 
nebbcot (quartorstat). Liko tho others ho was shouting 
tho Nationalist warcry “Yahia Saad Pasha Zaght 
I replied to him, " OF cour, lot Sand Pasha ZaghlOl 
‘live, and then "Saad Pasha? What the matter 
“ph on Wo cg me ho 8 man sald 
“By Allah, ya Khawagah ! Dol know? 

een eG, he WAINWRIGHT, 






































Bonwalls Deserption ofthe ‘Cascrom! Ma, 
Wop ti 

190 Sim-innis anict, 76 Zreaut Pleuph x, 
1009, 116 pps lias "119), Me Pusat pts 

the apteatteral” Besatas igh fuel mantont 

"Croaedoct" in" Sppation "to" the "easier oe 

“Sag foo 

rea Stearn 


hh Hater i tho ord 
Feferoncos to it in iterator, tho alin of which 
dito tb,’ Tha heppent oe, anates ton of 
ta fowyoary earlier; tho description given by Bowell 
in his ‘Pour tn the Hebrides with Dr, Yohnoon, Walle 
in th in of Sky on Tus platen 

nf game ponte digging grav ut Durush, 
"Sno minty at itlo drtanoo, ras busy 
Tong, int tor fe, with ‘tho crooked epade 
“ which ia used in Sky; vory auleward intrutsent. 
‘Tho from part of iti ie w plough-coulter, Te hus © 
ruil roo for handle, sn which a woodan pin i placed 
“Toe tho foot to press upon,” Gk WATRWRAGHT. 


‘about 1220 n.c., Broasted, Anoient 
Records, ii, §§587, 688, 601. Ramesses IIT, about 
1190 n.c., op. city iv, $53. Nelaon and others, ‘Medinet 
Habu (Chicago), Pls.'22, 38, 75, and for the hands only 
Pls. 42, 54. 
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ZACHARIE LE ROUZIC OF CARNAC: IN MEMORIAM. By V.C. C. Collum, —(Zllustrated.) 
194 Arberasiss and Caticits who have visited Carnac und its old stone monuments, and 
who have known the gracious and picturesque personality of Zacharie le Rouaic, will mourn 
his death, because it cuts yet another link with the France of yesterday which could hold so many 
divers cultural elements in the union sacrée of French historical culture and French republican ideals 
of liberal humanism, Yet all his friends must’ be thankfol that it took place on November 15th, 
1939, at: the age of seventy-five, and that he did not live to endure tho agony of seeing his beloved 
Brittany under the heel of « foreign Governor, amputated from Franco 
Over sixty years ago, the Scottish archeologist, James Miln, who was studying Romano-Gaulish 
remains in southern Brittany, hired the services of a small black-eyed boy to carry his sketching 
outfit on his exploratory expeditions around Carnac. ‘This boy, son of a village spinner and weaver 
(who protended that the mysteries of his art were a traditional secret inherited from magicians), 
was Zachatio lo Rovzic. He had been punished, unjustly, as he felt, by the village priest, for asking, 
in the Church-owned school, an embarrassing question about the origin of God and the universe. He 
‘was sincere; the priest thought him impious, So the boy, at the age of ten, refused to return to 



























Pia, 1, MONT gAneR ANOHRL DE CARNAG, WITH MOUND, MILN-LE ROUZIO MUSEUM TO LEFT, AND 


(Photograph by Z. le Rousie.) 
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school, flung the. dust of the Catholie Church from 
off his feot for ever, and started his apprenticeship 
to local archwology and history, in which he 
included the geology as well as’ tho arts and 
superstitious practices of his region, Breton 
legend fascinated his inquiring mind. His 
imagination became obsessed by the cruelty of 
the long-dead Roman oppressors of his native 
folk, which persists vividly in Breton folk-memory. 
‘The desire to know more about the earliest 
inhabitants of Armorica—the men who lived 
there before the Breton immigrants arrived, 
‘as refugees and missionaries, from Britain and 
Eire—became a master passion, He had the 
conviction that these primitive men, reputed 
to havo raised the Stones of Camao, the great 
mounds of Tumiac and St. Michel, and the 
mysterious tumps and caims at Locmariaquer 
and on the isles in the Morbihan, with their 
strangely sculptured slabs and their eorie ghost 
stories, were his own ancestors. His physical type 
approximated to the Basque; thero was Spanish 
blood in his veins, he told’ me, on the distaff 
side. 

‘When Miln died in 1879, it was found that he 
hhad left his collection of local antiquities to the 
Commune of Carnae—on condition that the 
Commune neither alienated nor dispersed it, and 
that it appointed the young le Rouzio, then doing 
his military service ‘in the French ‘Marine, as 
Curator. Miln's family gavo the little stone-built 
‘museum-hall to Carnac; the annexo'in rear, 
where the sculptured slabs are displayed, is an. 
addition by a more recent benefactor. Curator 
Te Rouzio remained for more than half a centuty. 
‘Hoe supported himself, the museum, and the 
young wife he married, by charging a small 
‘admission fee to visitors, by writing a brief 
illustrated Guide to the local monuments, by 
making picture-posteards of them and selling 
them, and by photographing local wedding- 
groups. “He bought land on the shoulder of Mont 
St. Michel de Carnac, a height dominating the 
village and plage (fg.1) and crowned by the largest 
burial-mound in France, built a houso for himself 
‘a fow yards from the site of the early medieval 
religious. building that rose on the ruins of a 
Roman temple annexe that had communicated 
with the flank of the artificial mound, and lived 
there. Every visitor to the Museum was person- 
ally conducted by himself, and every visitor to the 
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interior of the Mound—whose entrance went 
through precisely that portion of it on to which 
the blind door of the old stone building had 
backed, and effectually camouflaged it—was 
personally conducted by his wife, for a small fee, 
Later he enlarged his house and tured it into an 
hotel, and installed one of his two daughters and 
her soldier husband in it, At the time of his death 
his second daughter, and her ex-soldier wine. 
merchant husband, Monsieur Jacq, who shared 
his fnther-in-law's interest. in archeology, had 
become proprietors of the hotel. In these humble 
ways he made a modest fortune which, after he 
had provided a dower for each of his two 
daughters, was devoted entirely to enlarging the 
Musoum collection. 

He became the father of his people and one of 
the protagonists of the purely literary and musical 
Celticist movement. “He would have nothing to do 
vith the political separatist Breton movement, for 
he was always a staunch republican and son of 
Franco, From fur and near the people came to 
him for advico and help, He was an implacable 
anti-clerical and an ardent democrat, He helped 
to start co-operative undertakings in the bourg, 
and he inspired the people with « pride in their 
Celtic culture and their ‘prehistoric’ remains, 
‘Tho peasants brought their casual finds—for a 
consideration—to the Museum, and allowed him to 
excavate monuments on their land. He secured 
his own appointment as local Inspector of Moga- 
lithic Monuments, and he was untiring, and often 
ingenious, in’ getting monuments scheduled for 
protection, or, better still, offered for sale to tho 
Government, and in re-excavating them under the 
cloak of the Government ‘ repair’ work, which he 
persuaded the Ministry of Fine Arts to authorize 
hhim to undertake at public expense. Sometimes 
he persuaded visitors to finance excavations under 
his direction. From being regarded by the pundits 
in Paris as @ mere museum ‘ caretaker ’—he had 
always been estimated at his true worth by 
visiting archeologists from abroad—he became, 
in his later years, a beloved and revered figure 
throughout Burope and not least in official circles 
in Paris. or more than a quarter of a century, 
as deputy for the absentee mayor of Carnac, a 
relative bearing the same surname, he performed 
the office of mayor, and married all the young 
couples of the district. About ten years ‘ago I 
went through his negatives of bridal couples and 
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had prints made from all those which appeared to 
me to provide useful anthropological record of 
local physical types. He revived old traditional 
fetes, such as the ‘ Blessing of the Beasts,’ and the 
* Gireuit of the Stones’; the annual Pardon at 
Carnac, thus restored, became world-renowned. 
He collected Légendes, Traditions, Coutumes et 
Contes du Pays from Broton-speakers and 
published them as he received them, altering 
nothing, but translated into French, in 1909, with 
an appreciative preface by Anatole le Braz, of 
Rennes. 

‘Despite the loss of the sight of one eye in an 
accident on board ship during his military service, 
he volunteered for service again, at the age of 
fifty, in 1914, and managed to be passed by a 
sympathetic military doctor. Ho was sent to 
Flanders as a heavy gunner, having been @ gun- 
layer in the Navy. He was awarded the Croix de 
Guerre for bravery in the field, and was released 
to do urgent work in connexion with speeding up 
food production on the economic front in 
Brittany. After the Great War he was appointed 
a Chevalier of the Légion d’Honneur (Civil 
Division), in recognition of his services to public 
education at his Museum, It had become the 
Miln-Le Rouzio Museum ‘ recognized as of public 
“ utility’, and, in recent years, under an education 
reorganization scheme, the Carnac museum 
became ono of a selected few in the provinces 
‘chosen to illustrate definite cultural periods, 
functioning under the Museum of National 
‘Antiquities at St. Germain-en-Laye, asa scheduled 
institution for archwological study. Duplicate 
‘or redundant objects in the National Collection, 
bearing on megalithic culture in Brittany, were 
sent to Carnac. ‘This was in consequence of the 
fact that some fifteen years ago Le Rouzic made a 
will bequeathing his own Collection to the 
Commune of Carnac on condition that it was 
neither separated from the Miln Collection, nor 
alienated, and that future Curators should be 
appointed by St. Germain, ‘Thus the Collections, 
‘as we all supposed, had been safeguarded for 
future students in perpetuity. It has to be 
remembered, however, that ‘Teutons take a 
sentimental interest in Celtic culture, seeing in it 
something alien from Latin or Anglo-Saxon 
‘tradition, and, strangely enough, since the 
‘Nazification of University teaching departments, 
an outpost of that imaginary Aryan culture which 
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(they maintain) sprang from a ‘Teutonic root in 
North Germany. 

first knew le Rouzic and gained his friendship a 
few years after the Great War, In 1926 had the 
pleasure of arranging for him a visit to England, 
‘Wales and Ireland—his first trip abroad—and, as 
he told me, the first time, except during his 
war-service, that he had been separated for more 
‘than a day from his wife. T persuaded him to wear 
his national costume, in which he cut a very 
gallant figure, and his lectures on the Carnae 
monuments were a great success at the University 
of Wales at Aberystwyth, and at the Royal 
Anthropological Institute. “He adored the sea— 
could sleep best, he told me, in a raging storm— 
and he made the voyage to Wales, in a collier, 
direct from Brittany. ‘Thence he made a dash to 
Riro to see the famous chambered mound at New 
Grange, and took Dublin by storm. ‘Together with 
‘Mrs, Cunnington, of Devizes, I took him to seo 
Avebury and Stonehenge. He told me that, in 
seeing these monuments, he had realized a lifelong 
ambition, In later years he was invited to Jersey 
to advise on the excavation of the great mound 
ut La Hougue Bie, having, many years earlier, 
helped the States of Guernsey to sort out the 
archiological collection of the Rev, William 
Lukis which had been left to the States and 
now forms the ‘ Lukis and Guernsey Museum '. In 
later years he also visited the caves of the 
Dordogne. He had a flair for ‘ going straight to 
the spot’ when digging, or exploring, as he had 
also for extracting strange pagan tales from 
‘unsophisticated peasants. He tracked down and 
pput an end to the local activities of a highly skilled 
forger of stone implements (onco foreman exca- 
vator to Miln) who had done an immense trade, 
through agents all over Brittany, with English 
buyers. ‘The forger had to «uit the district, but 
not before he had made friends with an innocent 
school teacher, on holiday in Carnac from Vichy. 
It was not long afterwards that Vichy acquired 
that unenviable reputation for pseudo-French 
antiques, designed to deceive honest French 
people, to which it apparently clings to this 
day. 

‘Te Rousie’s reports on his work have appeared 
in a series of brochures sold by him at the Museum, 
for his own support, and also published in the 
Proceedings of the Société Polymathique du 
Morbihan, at’ Vannes, and, occasionally, in Paris 
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specialist journals, He was joint author, with 
Marthe and Saint-Just Péquart of Naney (visitors 
whom he had interested in the Caraé monu- 
ments), of a Conpus des signes gravés des monuments 
mégalithiques du Morbihan, for which he supplied 
the photographs, plans, and particulars, and his 
collaborators the somewhat fanciful tracings, and 
‘also the introductory chapter. This book” was 
published in 1927, in Paris, at the expense of his 
collaborators, and copyrighted by them. Le 
Rouzio, however, had duplicate negatives of all 
‘his studies of these monuments, and they were 
Jong since sold to the Ministry of Fine Arts, where 
they are filed. He allowed me to make prints 
from still a thind sot of negatives, in 1930. ‘The 
same collaborators financed the publication of 
important excavations, which they supported, 
and in which they personally took part in 1922 
In 1930, with some assistance which I was able to 
obtain for him from the lato Sir Robert Mond, le 
Rouzio published, at Vannes, his excavations in 
the Er-Lannic cromilechs, and illustrated seventy- 
seven of the characteristic offering-stands, re- 
covered in fragments from them, In 1932 he 
published the records of the seven years of 
‘excavation in the Tumulus du Mont St.-Afichel, in 
which he took so prominent a part from 1900 
onwards. The Government leader of the ex: 
vations never published the official record, and 
after his death his manuscript could never be 
found : Le Rouzic's record is from his own field 
diary. The Paris journal, Anthropologie, pub- 
lished, in 1933 and 1934, @ summary of his 
considered views on the Carnac monuments, 
entitled * Morphologie et Chronologio des Sépul- 
“ tures préhistoriques du Morbihan”, and ‘Le 

Mobilier des Sépultures préhistoriques du 
“ Morbihan,” which Dr. Capitan had persuaded 
him to formulate, against his own instinct. 

Jn 1926 he began to suffer from diabetes and 
thereafter his intellectual and physical activitios 
were greatly curtailed; and a collaboration, in 
the previous year, which was to be a complete 
record in English of his own work, lavishly 
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illustrated, had to be left entirely to me to carry 
out. When in 1929, with Sir Robert Mond’s 
financial help, the scope of the book was enlarged 
to the dimensions of an eneyclopadie record of the 
megalithic monuments and associated dwelling. 
sites of the southern Morbihan, including the 
excavations of all his predecessors, le Rouzic 
continued enthusiastically to pass on to mo all 
new excavation-results as they accumulated. 
After I had spent five years in sifting all old and 
new evidence, more meticulously than he had ever 
hhad the leisure or opportunity to do, I came to 
Aiffer from him about the dating of the monu- 
ments. This, however, did not prevent him from 
continuing to send me all the material he could 
till the year before his death; and I had intended 
to revisit Carnac and collect the last batch of 
results myself. 

After Sir Robert Mond’s death his executors 
felt unable voluntarily to honour his undertaking 
to finance this work to its conclusion, ‘The work 
therefore remains unfinished, with no immediate 
prospect of publication, It was a bitter disap- 
pointment to le Rouzic that he could not hope to 
seo in print this monumental record of the 
megalithic remains of Carnac and its 
neighbourhood, 

Bosides being patient and honest seeker after 
truth, and the most generous of workers in making 
his own results available to other students, Ie 
Rouzio was one of the gentlest and most courteous 
of men—a great Breton gentleman and a loyal 
citizen of France of whom she may one day well 
be proud. Itis such spirits as his, sprung from the 
soil, that placed Republican France in the van of 
true civilization. He said to me once; “Je suis 
“Breton: je suis de la rocke!” His daughter 
intended placing an unkewn granite monolith 
above his grave in the churchyard. He had 
pleaded to have his ashes cast on the waves, and 
his monument raised on some granite outerop 
within sight and sound of the sea, Like it, his 
name and fame will endure in the new France that 
will yet arise, 














THE EGYPTIAN ORIGIN OF THE NEW YEAR'S SACRIFICE AT ZANZIBAR, By @, A. Wain- 


wright. 
192 22, bit sttisle on Zhe People of ak 

ducki, Zanzibar (Max, 1925, 86), Mr. 
‘Ingrams deals with the ceremonies pecular to the 


aborigines of the island. ‘The fact, that they are 
carried out only by the aborigines and that the 
newer-comers have no part in them, shows that 
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they are ancient, Further, Mr. TIngrams shows 
that at least one of the ceremonies of these 
aborigines bears unmistakable signs of being of 
Greek origin. ‘This is the one carried out to 
exorcise the foreign devil who arrived in a canoe 
beating the wn-Africon weapon—the trident. 
‘Mr. Ingrams well says that this can scarcely be 

+ other than the Greek Poseidon. His assumption 
is confirmed by the fact that Poseidon had been 
worshipped on the Abyssinian coast at some time 
before 4.. 522, in which year Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes copied an inscription of an Axumite king 
at Adulis, a little south of Massawa in Eritrea, 
Among ther things this king says that he 
* offered’ sacrifice to Zeus, to Ares, and to 
Poseidon, whom I entreated to befriend all who 
* go down to the sea in ships.’ * 


Greek seaborne intercourse with Bast Africa. 
‘he Greek god must have reached Adulis and 
Zanzibar through some intermediary; the self- 
‘evident one being the Egypt of the Ptolemies, in 
which Greek influences were strong, and which 
was reaching out down the east African coast. 
Ptolemy II sent out Satyros and Eumedes,* the 
first of whom founded Philotera-Qosseir (Strabo, 
XVI, iv, §5), and the other Ptolemais Epitheras, 
probably near Suakin (Strabo, XVI, iv, §7). 
Ptolemy III went further south again, to Adulis 
4 little south of the modern Massawa in Eritrea, 
‘and out beyond the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb as 
well. At Adulis he set up an inscription saying 
‘that he caught elephants like his father.* One of 
his chief huntsmen was Lichas, whom he sent in 
the early years of his reign.t Another was 
‘Pytholaos of whom we have evidence at the end 
of the reign.’ Pythangelos is often mentioned 
under this king." Ptolemy IV Philopator sent 























14, W. MeCrindle, Phe Christian Topography of 
Covmas, an Egyptian Monk, London, Hakluyt Society, 
1897, p. 66. ‘Tho date is worked out on p. x of the 
introdustion. 

+ ML, Rostovteeff, Archiv fir Papyrusforschung, IV 
(1008), p. 308. 

* ‘Tho inscription iteelf has not yet. boon recovered, 
‘but is known to us from a copy made in the year a.p. 623 
1by Commas Indicoploustes, J. W. MoCrindle, Le, pp. 67, 
58. 








* Rostovtzoff Le. p. 302. 
* E.R. Bevan, A History of Egypt under the Piolemaie 
Dynasty, p. 76. 
© Rostovtaelf, Ley p. 302. 
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‘out Lichas again,? and also Charimortos and his 
relief Alexander.* Leon was also probably sent 
‘out by him.? Charimortos was ab work again 
‘under Ptolemy V Rpiphanes.!° Fortunately we 
are able to trace these men’s activities, and so we 
know that they took them right out as far as 
Cape Guardafui, the Hor of Africa, Pytholaos 
left his name on the coast outside the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb (Strabo, XVI, iv, §14). In the 
same reign Pythangelos organized two hunti 
grounds in the same district, one nearly as far a 
the Straits (Strabo, XVI, iv, §14) and the other 
outside them (Strabo, XVI, iv, §§14, 15), Bes 














Pytholaos and Pythangelos, Lichas, Leon, and 
Charimortos all left their names along the coast: 
as far as Notu-ceras, Cape Guardafui. 


Ptolemy IT reigned from 283-245 .c., and 
Alexander's inscription can be dated from 
internal evidence to 208-206 3.0., and Ptolemy V 
Epiphanes reigned 203-181 8.0. ‘Thus, Ptolemaic 
influence was stretching towards Cape Guardafui 
during much of the third century n.c, A hundred. 
‘years later this influence had reached right down 
to Zanzibar, for Mr. Ingrams points out that a 
coin of Ptolemy X Soter, 115-80 n.0., has actually 
been found at Msasani on the mainland, a little 
north of Dar-es-Salnam, 

‘Trade actually reached much further south 
than this, for a Jewish copper coin of the almost 
contemporary, but somewhat earlier, Simon 
Maccaberus, 143-136 3.0., has been dug up at 
Marianhill ‘behind the harbour of Durban in 
Natal, and so not very far comparatively from 
the southern extremity of Aftica, ‘The coin had 
been very little used, and stone implements were 
found in the same stratum (Otto and Stratmann, 
Anthropos, LV (1909), pp. 168, 169), 

This long-continued and steady advance south- 
wards formed the introduction to a regular trade 
between Egypt and the ports up and down the 
east African coast, reaching as far south as 
Rhapta and Menuthias. ‘These two places have 























1d. Le. p. 808, 
"HR, Hall, Claseical Review 
280. 
» Rostovtaef, Lc, p. 803. 
18 Tay Ley p- 903, 
» Strabo, XVI, i 
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" Hall, Le, p. 275. 
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not yet been absolutely identified, but are clearly 
in the neighbourhood of Zanzibar, and of Msasani 
where the Ptolemaic coin was found. ‘The 
imports and exports of every place, and the 
sailing directions for getting to each of them are 
given in the Periplus of the Erythraun Sea. ‘This 
handbook was written about the year A.D. 60.8 
It is clear, therefore, that Ptolemaic Egypt, and 
the succeeding Roman Egypt, had much effect 
on the East African natives. 


The New Year Festival at Makunduchi-—Atter 
this introductory matter we come to the other 
custom which is peculiar to the aborigines still 
living at Makunduchi, and it, like the previo 
one, can be shown to have originated in Egypt. 
This second custom is that at the New Year 
festival which is called Naoruz or Siku ya Muaka, 
‘they build a small hut or banda of dried 
* coconut leaves and put two people inside, ‘They 
‘ then set fire to the hut and throw stones into 
‘ the flames, ‘The two men are supposed to 
‘remain inside but in reality escape unseen 
“ through the back of the hut.’ 

While the simulated sacrifice of a human 
victim by fire is a widespread custom, that of a 
pair of victims is very rare, and the quite unne 
sary buming down of the house to accomplish 
it is by no means common, However, as in the 
case of the trident-beating, foreign sea-devil, the 
Egypt of Greek times provides the prototype of 
both these peculiarities. In telling the story of 
the legendary Sesostris, Herodotus (II, 107), says 
that on his return to Egypt from his victorious 
campaigns “his brother, to whom he had given 
“ Bgypt in charge, invited him and his sons to 
“a banquet and then piled wood round the 
“house and set it on fire. When Sesostris was 
“ aware of this, he took counsel at once with his 
“ wife, whom (it was said) ho was bringing with 
“ him; and she counselled him to lay two of 
“ his six sons on the fire and to make a bridge 
“over the burning whereby they might pass 
“ over the bodies of the two and escape, This 
“ Sesostris did ; two of his sons were thus burnt, 
“ but the rest were saved alive with their father.”* 

‘The Sesostris story records the existence in 
ancient Egypt of the widespread custom of 
—— eee 

3 W. H. Schott, The Periplue of the Brythrean Sea, 

18, 
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fertility-sacrifice."* Ramesses II, who is here 
represented by Sesostris, emphasized the fertility 
side of the Pharaoh's duties.\® ‘The attempt on 
him took place after nine victorious years, when 
he was summoned by the priest ‘who was ap- 
* pointed over the sacrifices of Rgypt’ 
guards made little or no attempt to save im; 
the attompt was made by his ‘brother, the 
would-be successor to the throne; the death was 
by fire, as so often in these eases; finally, though 
Sesostris took his kingdom again there is no 
mention of vengeance on the brother or on the 
‘negligent’ guards. Sesostris thus escaped. the 
common fate of fertility-kings, not by the death 
of the usual single substitute, but by the death 
of two. ‘Though not an annual New Year coro- 
mony, this very evident fertility-sacrifice corre. 
sponds with the human sacrifices, presumably 
annual, which, as Manetho says, were carried out 
in Egypt “in the Dog-days,” ie,, at the Rising 
of Sirius, or in other words at the Egyptian New 
Year, and were perpetuated in modern Egypt at 
tho festival of the Nourtz, equally the New 
Year.1” Manctho also tells us that at these New 
Year sacrifices the Egyptians “used to bum 
“living men to ashes," and in modern Egypt 
@ fire was lighted round the mock king, Abu 
Nour, ‘Tho Father of the New Year,” out of 
which he was allowed to eseapo.!* 

Here, then, in the story of Sesostris we have 
both of the strange details which characterize the 
Zanzibari custom of to-day; the two vietims, and 
the buming down of the house. Herodotus 


ee 

¥ Wainwright, The Sky-Religion in Bgypt, pp. 47-81. 

4 Wainwright, Le, pp. 14-17, 19, 62, 78, 76. 

4 Wainwright, Ley pp. 69, 60. 

¥ Quoted by Plutarch, De Ieide ot Osivide, §78. 

¥ Wainwright, Le., pp. 63, 69, 60. ‘Tho past tense has, 
to be used for the Abu Naurtz, as the coremony has not 
‘been recorded for the Inst couple of generations or 0. 
For a discussion of the ee, ee Wain. 
wright, Ler, pp. 47-80, 59, 60, and PI. TI. 

‘Tho only other instances of the burning down of 

tho house that T have yet been able to find come from 
Sweden and Greece. ‘In Sweden, a the result. of a. 
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farnine which was ascribed to a lack of sacrifoas by the 
‘king, the people * surrounded his house, and burnt him. 
“in it, giving him to Odin as a sacrifice for good crops,’ 
8. Laing, The Heimskringla (London, 1880), I, p. $28. 
At Delphi in Greece a hut imitating « royal’ palace was 
set up over the threshing floor every nine years. Tt 

[Pootnote continued on next page 
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shows us the origin of the modern African custom, 
in ancient Egypt, and until recently. modern 
Egypt has provided a parallel to it. In modern 
Exypt the sacrifice took place, like the Zanzibari 
fone, at the Naurtiz or New Year, and also the 
same amelioration had been adopted, for in both 
cases the victims were allowed to escape out of 
the fire, 

Herodotus’ story of the escape of the Pharaoh 
of legend leads to an explanation of the sacrifice 
of a pair of victims instead of the usual single one. 
It is no doubt the result of the dual character of 
the Pharaoh as King of the ‘Two Lands,” as 
Egypt was often called. One substitute would 
have been required for him in his capacity as 
King of Upper Egypt and the other for him as 
King of Lower Egypt. But with the passing of 
the Pharaohs long ago, the survival of the 
sacrifice in modern Egypt had relapsed into the 
form usual in the rest of the world, and demanded 
only a single victim, the Abu Naurdz of whom 
we have spoken, 

Diodorus (I, 57) says nothing about the death 
of the two sons, but only tells of the escape of 
the king, Sesoosis as he calls him. He, however, 
calls the ‘house’ a ‘ tent,’ and says that the fire 
‘was kindled with ‘ reeds’ instead of Herodotus’ 
‘wood.’ Probably, therefore, the event took 
place in an eshah, such as may be seen in 
the fields all over Egypt to-day. ‘They are 
temporary residences lightly made of dry maize- 
stalks, or no doubt reeds if they are handy, 
and would burn furiously if set alight, Such 
‘construction would be very like the ‘small 















contained a table of first-fruita, ‘This was overtumed 
‘and the hut set. on fre by a boy, who fled, and returned 
in triumph as the Now Year, Jane K. Harrison, Themis, 
pp. 426, 427, 

‘4 Seaostria, of courte, was no historical king, but 
legendary figure who accumulated to himself the 
‘memory of tho historical deeds of many Pharaohs, 
including Darius the Porsian, 
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“ hut or banda of dried coconut leaves’ which 
the aborigines of Makunduchi make for the 
ceremony to-day. 

Thus, the conservatism of Africa has preserved 
for us in full detail ancient characteristics which 
have been lost. in modern Egypt. It enables us 
to see with our own eyes the simulated sacrifice 
of the substitutes for the Pharaoh in his double 
character, though probably the victims to-day 
have no idea of the reason why there should be 
two of them, or of the majestic figure whom they 
impersonate. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
the two mock victims have any insignia, 
and whether, like Abu Naurdz, they leave 
them behind to be burned when they escape out 
of the fire. 

Thave treated the Egyptian evidence in full 
detail in an article entitied A ‘Modern Survival 
of Two Strange Details in the Attempted Sacrifice 
of Sesostris, which is about to appear in the 
SFournal of Egyptian Archaeology. 


Addenda—In the first century A.D. Grecks 
were actaully settled on the island of 
Socotra, where there was a cosmopolitan trading 
community consisting of these people, Arabs, 
and Indians (Schoff, Le. p. 34, §30). For 
the identification of the placo seo p. 113, 
Dioscorida. 

Yet another custom is reported from the 
neighbourhood of Zanzibar which can bo traced 
to ancient Egypt. It is that, inland from Mafia 
Island on the Ulanga River, the Wandaba con- 
sider that it is good for a pregnant woman to 
eat hippopotamus meat (Hodgson, J.R.A.L., 
vi, p. 65). In Egypt the hippopotamus god- 
dest, ‘Ta-urt was goddess of pregnancy and 
childbirth (Murray and Seligman, Man, 1911, 73). 
In modem Egypt native women still come to 
the Cairo Museum to rub her black basalt statuo, 
of Twenty-Sixth Dynasty date (Pl. H., Fig. 2 of 
that artiole), and then rab themselv 








MODELLED POT-FRAGMENTS FROM JEBEL KOSSEIR, SYRIA. By Dr. 0. W. McBwan. ‘he 


Oriental Institute, Chicago. 
199 The 72 thas ee porcased in 

Antioch-on-the-Orontes in July, 1988, and 
are now in the Museum of the Oriental Institute, 
Chicago. 


With a note by M. B. 


L. Mallowan, —Ilustrated. 

‘The peasant from whom I obtained them 
assured me that they came from a site some 
20 kms. distant in the Jobel Kosseir. Unfortu- 
nately I was unable personally to inspect the 
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site, or even to determine its precise location. 
Fuller information could be obtained, I have no 
doubt, from Mr. Wm, Lytle, of the British R. P. 
Mission in Antioch, 

‘The pottery is buff ware with a grey core, 
grit-tempered;; it is wheel-made; the surface is 
Wet-smoothed; it is decorated with applied 
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figures and painted in two shades of brown-red; 
‘the variation is probably due to the firing. 

‘The two sherds are apparently non-contiguous 
fragments of a cylindrical vessel with finger- 
poked apertures, perhaps a brazier, 

+ The nearest parallels, it seems, to this devo- 
ration-technique come from Hittite Anatolia 
(ve H. H. von der Osten, The Alishar Hityit, 
‘Seasons of 1930-82, Part II (Or. Inst, Publ. XIX] 
(Chicago, 1937), pp. 111), and, so far as I know, 
nothing similar has been found in Syria. 
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NOTE ON MODELLED POT-FRAGMENTS FROM 
JEBEL KOSSEIR. By M.B. L. Mallowan. 
4.94. ¢ toe xaveappens from the photographs 
‘to have been wheel-made—and on account. 
cof its provenance and shape—it might have been 
a brazier oradrum. T am inclined to the opinion 
that it dates approximately from the period 
2500-2000 2.0. ‘There is a set of illustrations 
‘of pots with stags in relief in M. Dunand, 
Fouilles de Byblos, I., pl. clxxv. The subject 
seems to be a genre scene representing animals 
Jed to sacrifice, as on the standard from the 
Royal Cemetery of Ur. ‘The boy in Fig. 2 rides 
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‘the goat from behind oxactly’in the manner of 
the North Syrian peasant to-day. ‘The appliqué 
eye of the stag and the roughly modelled head 
of the man are typically Syrian, The com 
bination of relief and painting cannot be 
paralleled in Syria so far as I know. The 
nearest approach in technique occurs in the great 
tomb of ‘Til-Barsib, ca. 2300 n.c, M. Claude 
Schaeffer, who has seen the photographs, refers 
to a sherd with a stag or hind in, relief from 
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Alaga Hiytik in Anatolia (R.O.Arik., Alaca 
Hityik, Ankara, 1937, pl. olxii) 
NOTE ON THREE CYPRIOTE JUGS IN THE 
BIBLICAL MUSEUM, MELBOURNE. By John L. 
Myres, F.B.A., D.Litt., D.Se., New College, Oaford. 
195 Pensizg fortes comment by Mr. James 
Stewart, the following notes may help 
readers to appreciate the artistic interest of these 
ihe type and fabric to which they belong are 
well-marked, and fairly well represented in 
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museums; but the finest specimens have never 
been found in any quantity in scientific excava- 
tions. The style of the painted decoration is 
singularly uniform, Inheritance from more an- 
cient representations of birds and horned gnimals, 
as far back as the Syrian schools of the xv-xiv 
century—which also are represented in Cypras— 
is obvious, and a few more ambitious scenes— 
the chariot and warrior on a krater from Tamassos 
(Brit, Mus,, Cat. of Vases. 2, c. 736, pl. vi) and 
the fight between man and bull on & jug from 
Cosnola’s collection (Pitt Rivers Muscum, Oxford 
Myres, Bssays in Aegean Archaology (ed.S.Caison), 
Oxford, 1927, pp. 72-89, pl. xiti-xiv)—may be 
easlier than the majority of the ‘ bird.jugs; 
but the masterpieces in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art at New York (Myres, Hdbk. to Oesnola 
Collection, N.Y. 1914, Nos. 751, tree with human 
‘votaries, 752 tree with birds) and the Ashmolean 
barrel-jug with birds and deer attendant on a 
‘sacred tree ' (P. Gardner, Ashmolean Vases, Ox- 
ford, 1803,No. 1) are in the same culminating phase 
of the style as the best of the ‘bird-jugs.’ At 
the lower limit, a very few degenerate birds such as 
that in the Pitt Rivers Museum (Myres, Bssays 
in Aegean Archeology, pl. xiti, 10) lead on to the 
small diagrammatic ‘bird-and-tree” jugs (Brit. 
Mus. Bzeavations in Cyprus, 1809, fig. 156, 2, 11 ; 
Cat. Vases, 0, 822-4, 827-32; Hdbk. Cesn. Coll., 
‘Nos. 736-8); though until there is better evidence 
from excavation, it cannot be certain that. these 
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are not the contemporary ‘poor cousins ’ of the 
masterpieces. A few special points are illustrated 
by the Melbourne jugs. The loose baggy profiles 
of Nos. 1 and 2 are characteristic; No. 3 is 
influenced by contemporary aonochow which 
have a longer history both backwards and for- 
wards, The bulging neck of No. 2 is in the same 
tensile technique as its body: one might suspect 
askoid influences, in a culture where leather! 
work played so large n part in domestic economy. 
‘The single lotus of No. 1, with its ‘Iateral excres. 
cences ” is also characteristic (as in Habk, Cesn. 
Coll.751,752) alongside the more Bgyptian-looking 
Jotus-blooms and lotus-buds of No. 3; but the 
coarsely painted three-petal centrepiece on No, 3 

‘an early example of a design which persists 
in isolation, or in threes around the jug, until the 
fifth century, on small jugs of somewhat similar 
form, 

For the panel-painting of the animal's neok 
on No. 2 compare the horse's neck on Hdbk, 768, 
The double-outline, like that of the birds’ wings 
and lotus-petals on Nos. 1 and 3, is ono of tho 
numerous echoes of that Oriental school of 
“ appliqué ’ embroidery which had its magnificent 
foous in Assyria, and a famous local school in 
Cyprus itself, illustrated by the large-scale 
terra-cotta figures with richly decorated clothing, 
from the Toumba site at Salamis (Journ, Hellenio 
Studies, xii, 1801, pl. ix-x ; Brit. Mus. Cat. Terra 
cottas, A. 106-122.) 
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Experiments in Civilization: the Effects of Euro- 
Bean Culture on a Rlative Community of tho 

196 Seiden wing. tite, cozmnuniy of th 
pe tide) 1088. it. 2689p, plate, S nape, 

ice Ibsen 

De, Hoghin has achieved a tour de force, His book 
can to read in m weekend; but it covers a tengo 
Sbvervation and’ analyein that would have served Stbor 
Writers for two fat volumos, Ie is a model'of edits 
tnd coonomy, feo ‘both of Uterasy Mourithes ‘an et 
{rclovant profesional jargon, and sieipht to 5 
“ho Soldmon Islands were discovered in the sions 
contury. But e was not til the middle of lane omsears 
that "trader, blackbieders” and missfonrice ek 
brought the natives into alive contact wits rete 
civilzation, "It was not. creditable, Doglaning na 
Be Hops ly dein hows Malta nd 
arod of fld.work for this stud, han anly recent 
come under the ‘ffective influence ‘of udmigasration, 
commereo, aad minions, and this manly on the sae 
In the interior, the anelnt culture stl previ Phes 
Dr. Hogbia writen his Sst section, The Bast not fen 
Informant’ Teminisoonces but from ‘his own oe 





















observation. Part 2 describes Phe Present, the now w 
of living and thinking due to culture contact in the 
‘areas where social change has! mado. some headway 
‘and Part 8 boldly outlines « programme of adminiatrar 
tive, eoonomio and educational: policy based on. the 
forogoing inquiry, Dr. Hogbin's book js, in faot, 
study of differential social change, by the comparati 
method. Working in an area where the factors of change. 
fare relatively fow and precise, and whore their effects 
hhave not yot ata ‘a deep gulf between th 
and the “now,” Dr. “Hogbin has sgoceeded in‘ laying 
bare the movement of social change ‘tae, in somo of 
aspects. 

ir. Hogbin's book has ono quality which only a 
mature, expert, and widely read. field.worker could 
{imprest on such a work. Every observation is not only 
telling in sit, but tndicates’the sola faaea ae 
‘omitted detail on which the argument is built. ‘This is 
particulcly evident in the ‘deseription of tho native 
‘culture, ‘The account of how political leadership i 

ed, by ‘private enterprise,” ‘but functions inthe: 
interest of the group, is penetrating and stimulating. 
Bleewhere Dr. Hogbin occasionally doce his material les 
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than justice by keeping too closely to accopted theories, 
te for intance fu ths bupter on religions 
rt ‘with & chapter en Depopulation in 
whieh Dr, Hogbin has surely" given the death blow to 
JRywlo!, peeudouyehoogeal explanation of thie feck 
‘re definite objective. catues rush ex dinens, 
diet, and inadequate medieal care, as ho shows con: 
‘ineingly. ‘his tmeomprsing emphasis on the objective 
‘und. rational explanation of things istinguishes the 
‘whole of Part 2, in mort effective in what ar, in this 
Toviower's opinion, the. outstanding” chapters of the 
Took, those an the dovelopment of Christian communi. 
tien on the Taland, Dr. Hoghin’'® analysis of how 
CChritian chuteh talc root in a native socety, borrov 
‘unconsetously from native religious ideas and valoes ft 
tote out to destroy, and sccepting Inevitably math 
‘lomenta of social organisation, which ita frst converts 
swore taught to. despise, in brlint, By showing, also, 
how mission schools,” churehes, and’ doctrines act 
an te native os 
iy Dr, Hogbin displays 
{or examination the vory process of social shango. The 
thor chapters in this Part record facts auch bn are 
‘ready familar to. students of economie and admin: 
trative contact with primitive peoples. 
Finally, Dr, Hoghis—-some inight think raahly—puta 
fora i as fo paity heh, 18 were adopted 
in tina, might. avo. Malaika from’ the. unhappy fate 
which “has overtaken other nati the 
Pacite, He favours an ‘administrative polloy modelled 
{an tho system of Indirect Rule, and. eluentional. and 
Sconomle meaner building from the native culture 
upwards, M FORTES, 
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deals. comprehensively with tho opponents of diffu. 
sionism. ‘rom ite pragmatic character, the book 
is largely a defence of the theory and its methods. “Many 
readers will fool somo regret that Fathor Sehinidt has 
"ot fixed mor rigily tho exact meaning of ortan of the 
terms he uses. There is, for example, tho important and 
often discussed question of tho attitude of tho ullur- 
Ihstorischen school towards evolution. Kathor Sebmide's 
tatemont that evolutioniemur ix unacceptable but 

‘evolution, the inner dovelopment” (Bvolution, die 
nero Bntitung) in erabraced yh theory, I tn: 
fatisfactory unless ho explains precisely whut, he moans 
by innere Entwicklung, and this explanation I have not 
found in his books, ‘This is not the only torm that might 
have been better defined, 

‘While the book is of the greatest value and interest to 
‘supporters of the diffasionist theory, it will not unduly 
perturb thove whe hold opposing wm, nor deter thar 
from continuing their crite. GULLA PPEKFER, 
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Gypuas, thelr Lite aod thelr Customs By Aartn 
sgl” pe und thle, cesteme, Be Mere 

199 Been, Far “oon” sen 
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‘This in @ translation from the Zigeuner of Dr. Martin 
Block, and iti wuro of a warm welcome from everyone 
interested in these enigmatical people. Dr. Block hax 
‘a wide sympathy, and ignores ths superficial ung 
hessod which are incidental to association with © gyp=y 
Company, and detor the ingutive; ‘but he gives ws no 
Sentimental idealization, andl lets us seo the seamy, as 
well as the colourful aide of the texture of their life, 
fu the drenco between the real gypey td the. wit 
free nomad of literary linaginations, “‘Phs ho inspires a 
confidenco which he hovers betrays. 

‘Tho first six chapters tell us of Gypsion and their 
wayn; of their in tho ‘unaympathetic eye, ax 
strangers, impossible of “amitmilation;” and of  thote 
Jmmigration into Europe so far asi ean be reconstructed 
from the fragmentary documents, An attempt, based 
‘admittedly ‘upon inadoquats data, is mado to estimate 
theit numbers,” Their origin is left ax mysterious as 
Ste ea hy ae frm scene Tale 
their is enough to damonstrate ie 
dias hitherto proved impossible to limit research within 
narrower boundaries 

‘The ‘remainder of tho book contains individual 
otal of social life, all based on first-hand serutiny (the 
nnumbor of quotations from other authors is infinitesimal) 
tad “lotrated with “adricable “photographs,” which 
‘cannot have bean very easily obtained. ‘The chapter on 
“Means of “Livalihood” ‘contains a well-damarved 
tncornium on the Gypay's skill as a metal-worker; also 
Ail shat most of us eed to know of his ox in 
tho shadior paths of horwo-coping and of the Oriental 
‘cunning of his womankind in fortune.tolling. A chay 
of very spac internt f devoted to theie trans of 
tproading news ‘by seoret. couriers and by." free- 
“‘masonish ' marks left by the  roadsides—foathers, 
broken twigs, and other insignificant trifes, mich aa the 
“gentile waytarer would searcely ever notice, much 
tess comprehend. In the chapter on Music it is sad to 
rend the (carefull ) remarks on. the con: 
{amination ‘of thake traditions by modern commercial 
exploitation—a fact corroborated by Dr. Walter 
BStarkio's books, which our author quotes with fitting 
appreciation. It is indeed only too evident. everywhere 

at traditional folk-musio has to be artificially tonded 
(cus cosing, ip facto, to be traditional folks) to 

event. ‘being drowned altogether in floods of 
jazz nd other proudo-musical 
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lowrtian survey 
is that, though the Kurds ar a very old-established race, 
ftd have always strenuously resisted absorption by thet 
hoighbours, there seems to be almost nothing, af 
from thelr Aryan which diforentiates 
from the Arabs, not merely of Iraq, but of Syria and 
Palestine,  Resemblances extend from general organisa: 
tion to the smallest details of social and. domestic life, 
‘ha only important iference sors tobe nln tenure 
among the Kurds the Aghe is the nominal owner of all 
the land of the village, while among the Arabs the 
‘Weiih is usually the largest among a number of share: 
holders. 

‘The author points out how. here at ehowher, the 
support given by the British Government to’ tho chiets 
fave them at ‘authority quite foreign to the 
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in ite habitat. The cysliie: largely boca of it irrationality, i because itis in 
tions of Dr. Laubscher, who is the Senior Psychiatrist of coniiiet with commonly ‘ely ‘and oncnpt, 
the Union Mental Service, need no special mention. “His Dr. Laubscher has given much thotght to this prob 
‘feelon description of the altura Ife of the Tembu but he hae nat X far, mastoed it fully specially its 
shomy tht ia nthrapologial qualicaion ae no low methodologic and pistemcogia! impliettions 
sound. “The external arrangement of the book already fact, sh to the problem is short-circuited by an 
hotraye the methodological clarity of the investigation. 9 aie ‘caesical tenet of the ‘archaie mind 


patient, in hie regression 
« jaopel oh the: whcle withid the fold of his sutured 
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aymptoms, he esnlnts of hums, wach ax smh ih our lives. What, is popularly called pick” 

eae of epi o witcan,Secndly, the eal ceiem oa . 47) a8 "man's capacity for accepting tho 

‘such, with ita restrictions and repreasions, "Ghote of Re and Yor nding init the uteoat pees 

‘tea potential couso of mental disorder, specially tn the values, fo every growing adultnom ""s "feah.* on 

cave ‘of papehoneurosee, Finally, tho wocial eyatetn tho other band, in “tho tendency to repross ia all Sings 

“y Songun that aie 0 a way aati ‘more complex, 
‘absorption of certain 
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trom it la marked By the fact that he'a not creumelaed marriage-probioms and’ the adjustment of personalities 
fd door not undergo tho tribal initiation rites (p. 189). to habitual com ‘tnd the bearing af modarn 
‘The “actual montal mechanism which trenaforme, paychological thought. on religous experience and 
dirctiy or nary, soil nfinees nto peychopedho: Practica, Ms. ‘Wager ix ah apie)" pachology 
logical” diordere is’ interpreted on trioiy Preadian "is based on the observance of facta, for it fs acientt 
i i ido. “in outlook. But i alo belive, hentse of ite obver- 
Ttuiman nature is capable of far more 
‘sad ‘bape functioning an is sot 
tho majority of human beings. i 
aidy cals, that both religion and 
20 largely with tho same mubject 
ct and sma, motiven, enable tn 16 
sdvice and encouragement, and to present 
the practice of payelioanalyais by ot 
sperience. A” final chap 
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in South Africa. With an 
introduction and descriptive notes by Dorothea 
Bleek. London: Methuen, 1940. Price 428, 
et. 

Some years ago, under tho financial auspices of the 
Carnegie’ Trustess, Miss Bleek  propared for. press & 
corpus of copies of Bushman paintings which had been 












ogo of South Aftoan 
the Nile ;, Miss Bleek defines the four main areas 
alluvial drawings occur, and outlines briefly. their 


She gives aller dvcrption of 
the 

‘Qeran. ‘few words about the last Busnes, 
haps no otber area of equal size haa gi 


gramme wt : 
0 much controversy and inkspiling, ax i witnewod sight plates, ‘mostly in colour, with full descriptions 
by the ‘of the ‘of the various theories ‘end notes about the sites and how thoy 
hla between 1800 and 1036, e 
‘After this summary. Dr. Ball examines the evidence 
for the origin of the Fayam and tho lovel of its lake 
from tho early Palmolithic down to the present day. 
apron lo wind-worn is ongn, and Gves om ety 
reesion is wind-worn 5 
Pisinooene times. 


this book is « very valuable addition 
‘work on South Aftiean rockepaintingy: 
‘the Bieok-Stow compu of copies id 
Ys, published in’ 1000, to ilustrato the 
hetror sontral pare of the Union 
icthnfank ection fo rea Ti 

‘the “expensive 
tahoe) wo have hd 


‘collection. 


‘ake 
‘Miss Caton-Thompeon and Miss E. W. Gardner in 
‘thoir claim for a substantial broake - 
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g AFRICA. 
‘The Land Rights of Individuals among the Nyak- Missioni di Studio al Lago Tana, Vol. Il. Ricerche 


QD Peers Hot) engeoke Xo eens 
pet Nort incon jor 
Blacsodl), 1988. Be. “08 hy map, Price Be 
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«:Noeday ‘within particular group inthe southwest 
& of Tanganyika.” "His provious paper on“ Nyalcyusa 
“Conventions of Burial? (Bantu Stuttes, March, 1930) 





prepares us for similar careful studies, confined’ in the 
Provent instalment to the land-rights ‘of individuals 
‘only; tho righta of the villages and ehiet forma of which 
thoy’ are members being reesrved for subgequent treat- 











ene. 
“Pll recently isolated and tho. Nyakyuen 
« bring with them nto the modern word loyal eon 
« based upon smal socal group.” Under muster gon 
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likeness to the human vulva? "(2) Altomatively, iy it & 
‘specific against the Evil Eye rathor than a charm con- 




















ng feriity on women (3) ‘apeoifo again 
vil Byo, is ite supposed aMicacy not rather to bo 
derived from’ similarity to tho eye than to the vulva? 





(@) Would not ‘a reference to the vulva deprive the 
‘cowrio of ite known monetary valuo ? 

‘Dr. Murray relies to a large extent on the ritual 
‘woaring of cowries by males and by malo and gelded 
‘animals, and assumos from this that it cannot be taken 
‘as a representation of the vulva, thor correspondents 
‘make it abundantly clear that it is worn by both malos 
‘and females. Tt is eloar also that it may” be worn to 
[promote fertility among the living of both sexes; -that 
In association with interments it confers" vitalizing 
‘power and ensures the continuance of deceased's 
“ Gxiatence ” (T. Sheppard, Max, 1089, 200); and that 
in a number of eases itis regarded as a specific against 
the Evil Eye, 

"The resemblance to a half-closed eye, the indentatic 
‘of the mouth of the shell resembling the eye-lashes, as 














Dr, Murray puta ity enn only hold. jn a limited number of 
Inances, inca wherever tho laahos aro depiatod auch 
{ ruppontd resemblance conan to exit It by logitinate 
{o'cbrerve, moreover, that the human eye is not itelt 
the’ cause of alietion, but the modium through whi 
the conseious or unconscious powor of tho aorearer i 
Projected with ev effect it! not tho eye, but the 
or enin the ye, which tivo, 

"if howoves, wo aceopt the vulva hypothesis, 
igicue to noe why the cowrio may have 4 maltplcity 
of effects, both poriive and prophylactic, T heaitate t0 

no ire of nal appiaton, 

fn it will bo tater, thoretor, to speak of orgy ot 
Bower, Yogured an egg Bon Thin For bas 
a number of surrogates, not the leest important being 
1 ap fora punta of oan aoa hic ry 
Guite obvious, the fomalo erx i ‘an 0 spect 
‘postory of Power, andthe vulva ite pasticuler tant 
Fentation: Consequently, tho yoni or the cowo, the ono 
fctfcial, the othor natiral, throug their resemblance 
te the vulva, ome £0 be taken as aymbota of the fe 
iiving Forea” That ie thir situal significance, the Force 
ther than the vulva, which, as Tsay is only a surrogate 
































ofthe Life orca ‘aie peat 
If this be granted—and the evidence appears to 

overshelming—the cowrio ia effective in any live-giving 
capacity, whothor it bo fertility, spiritual immortality, 
or prophylaxis against the Evil Bye, and the occasions 
of its use are equally multifarious. "As it ropresouts Life: 
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ite soil waa. placed inside the shell and a certain 
al performed.” 

in many Thowever, the Igbo bronzes are 

most unlike Bini work: for example, in the treatment 

of the ‘human in the representation of beetles, 


erashoppers fie, aid elephants, and in the uso of 8 
‘as on the leopard standing on « mail 





ore pi ithe wm, and not he ae ie 
iva may bo worn by anyone and on any occa: 
Sen. ‘ot aex, on which an addition or’ fesorve 
of Life-Poree 

ax, 1940, 103) 


‘asgociation with head-taking is vastly 










otoworthy, moreover, tha the cowsie frequen 
bo found mong the’ immpediwmnta of sorcerm, which" "This spiral pattora appears on bronss and white metal 
proves. that fe ahould nee be moparded en a special bollike objects that wre sometimes to be seen it ahriton 
Frophplaxs againas the Bvil Bye, but ax a conveyor af in Ikot Expeuo and ket divisions, Gauber Province 
Ethel ‘Powel, the reenforcmtent of which, it the ‘These were not made lovally, end’tele-worlcauaah 
individual, gives him the strength, among other purposes, is inferior to that of the Igbo brorzos. ‘They aro said, 
Xo noutraige the oflcta of tho vil Bye. "No lost to have boon obtained at some unspecified timo pert 
sigaifcant fo tho lose susociation of eowrie and gold from” Baugu’ ce, fom northern Too tertery’ idle 
‘Mother Ifegviog wurogate-—tboth “in Egypt and in "ala" may be soen in. Anam, Oni dion and 
Sine. a ail to il worked in Ul divisions i the 


Tosait Tho. worl, howaver, the 
tla of arb, trio oF rm 
{opens is carioas, "Tho pica patio, T balivor 
i cieperiue works end’in the fora of & 

ral ison’ curious bronso pendant found by 
MiP. Astaury Talbot in the Bkol country noar Obae 
“ ThePhand! "(Stas 1090, 169)" Belag primarily Jn te Shadow of te Bush, p. 173.” Tho rovers spiral 
Weouive fot eomguing and tsitetng otonomic egy in'bedy painiig and cnlabuh Gacsctons, "es 
motive force enerlng a etonomic #74 ations, Ts 
tctiviton More reeerth romaine to be done, however, probably frat frase work ether from the Suleus, 
tind it ry be that in serein communitioe a Sstinction who are reported Wo have hed th one tne = prose Tope! 
ie made brewoen the cowrio nonda and cowrsa aed for tation for their metal work, or from tho Rectum watch 
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‘The Meaning of the Cowrie. (Cif. Maw, 1940, 208.) 
‘Srn,—I feel that it is impertinent on the part of 

900 8 eens to sttonpe To ecpais 0 wommss 
i 








mn of the above culture 


grinogial reestty Sher oak on wong ef 
malo Lesh of thoes reactions a brought ; cence pease ms 
Be ee meee all to abies that i pac the sajuene of Sone Age clr, 


Woman's pexschrr wot wore openly, tad that Xhave now found it exclonly steatied in wear ko 
herafore the sowrie, which ia wom by: women on con: ‘on the summit of Uneage Hil, 
gseptatcare cl’ ihe Parmecr cannes vapeasa [defined stratum of artofncte of tho 

a te * es: Lovalloisian facies, and continues to the surfece. ‘There. 


na 
fated of the use of the cowrie as a charm, 


"The 
which Me Deibeeg "ae to sophie! 
Ueatod. ‘Primitive minds would hardly “diferentiato 

‘of the Evil Eye and. the 
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AN OPEN-STAND POTTERY LAMP FROM WEST WALES. 


By the courteny of the National Muse 





of Wales, Cardif. 
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AN OPEN-STAND POTTERY LAMP FROM WEST WALES. By Iorwerth C. Peate, M.A., P.S.A 
Keeper of Polk Oullure and Industries, National Museum of Wales, Cardiff. 


21.2 A potter am of inteenting type has recently been edded to the Welsh Folk Collections 

in the National Museum of Wales. This lamp (Plato M) is of rough gravelly red earthenware, 
decorated in part with a white slip and covered with a yellowish glaze, The lamp, which is 7} inches 
high, has an open saucer bowl (diameter 34 inches) with a small spout or lip: this is set on a stem 
which terminates in a shallow circular dish (or drip-bowl, diameter 7% inches) which also has a lip. 
‘Tho loop handle is attached to the back of the bowl and the stem, The lamp has been thrown on a 
potter's. wheel. 

Soveral years ago the donor of the lamp lived at New Quay, Cardiganshire, where it was given 
hhim by, an old lady who lived ‘in a neighbouring village.’ Unfortunately the donor cannot recall 
the name of the village, and no further information concerning tho origin of the lump is available. 

From the point of view of craftsmanship, the lamp can be of Welsh folk manufacture. ‘The 
olay, slip, and glaze are of a type used in Welsh rural potteries, but I have seen no other example 
in Wales of such a lamp. 

“In The Story of the Lamp (Oxford 1989), pp. 99-103, F. W. Robins discusses the origin and 
distribution of this form, and the reader is referred to this volume for a full discussion. I am indebted 
to Mr. Robins for his expert opinion on which the following paragraph is based. Only in Cormwall 
did this type survive until modern times in this island. An example in the Penzance Musoum was 
‘used at Zennor down to 1860 and another in the ‘Truro Musou is dated about 1852, The pottery 
and decoration of the Welsh example, states Mr. Robins, are new to him. Swedish examples are 
“usually in plain brown glaze, ‘The two Cornish examples I have seen aro, in Penzance, red-brown, 
‘ and in Traro, gteenish-brown glazo, but a fragment of ono T have is rough unglazod black ware. 
“ Lhaye never seen this type decorated or with a whitish or yellowish slip. A white slip occurs 
“ of course’ in Italian specimens, but the bowls are different in these.” In Swodish examples, 
Mr. Robins informs me, the handle generally springs from the back of the bowl and finishes at the 
‘drip bowl: in the Comish examples, tho handle springs from and ends on the stem, 

‘However, in the Transactions of the Carmarthenshire Antiquarian Society, XIV, 1921, . xii, the 
following is mentioned as a gift to the Society's Museum :—“ A green-glazed ware cresset or lamp, 
‘gt it, diameter of base 6}’. From a shallow saucer-base with lip rises a plain oiroular 
“hallow shaft, supporting a cup with lip, 34” in diameter with plain bow only from mid shaft to 
(* cimof-cup. “Found in a cellar at Llanstephan [Carmarthenshire].” This lamp, which T have not 

amined; appears to compare very closely with the Cardiganshire example. 

-MPhe present lamp is approximately of the same type as the Cornish examples (known as ‘chills ') 
and, in form, the Truro specimen, Mr. Robins states, is a close parallel; but this Cardiganshire Jamp 
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“seems too decorative for a Cornish chill’ 
‘Mr. Robins concludes that the specimen belongs 
definitely in type and character to the northern 
European group (Cornwall, Holland, Hungary, 
Sweden, Switzerland) of open-stand lamps and 
that it may be native to Wales. The present 
writer would welcome further information con- 
cerning any unrecorded Welsh—or British— 
‘examples of such lamps. 


P.8.—Since this note was written the coarser 
particles in the clay of this lamp have been 


MAN 
’ submitted to my colleague, Dr. F. J. North, 


(December, 1940. 


F.GS, Keeper of the Department of Geology 
in the National Museum of Wales, for his in- 
. He reports —“ The coarser particles 
“inelude scales of the mineral biotite and this 
“ suggests that the material is not of Welsh 
“ origin. I do not know of any sand in Wales 
“likely to be used by potters that contains 
“ biotite in any marked quantity.” 
Tam indebted to the Editor of Maw for drawing 
my attention to the possibility of such an exami- 
nation. 


THE RELIGION OF A NON.CHINESE TRIBE OF YUNNAN. By O. P. Fitzgerald. 


93 Te Min chs, whose religions belies and 
practices are ‘the subject of this paper, 
are a large non-Chineso people occupying a wide 
‘tract of country about 250 miles east of the Sino- 
Burman border, and about the same distance 
west of Kun Ming or Yunnanfu, the capital of 
‘Yunnan. ‘The city and plain of Ta Li is the 
‘entre of the Min Chia country and the traditional 
home of the race. Ta Liisa small city, built, like 
‘most towns in Yunnan on a lake plateau, a narrow 
strip of fertile land bordered on one side by the 
Er-H Hai Inko, a sheet of water thirty miles long 
by about three to five across, and on the other 
by the Tsang Shan mountains, which rise to 
14,000 foot. or nearly 8,000 fect above the plain 
‘and lake which are at 6,700 feet. 

‘Like most of the Yunnan lake plateaux, that 

of Tu Li is cut off from the neighbouring centres 
* of population by tracts of wooded, uninhabited, 
mountain land, which in some directions may 
‘extend for as much as fifty miles. The Min Chia 
‘aro thus not in close contact with the Chinese 
colonists to the east or the Na Khi tribe to 
‘the north, and though they have been under 
Chinese rule for six centuries, they still retain 
many peculiar characteristics, as well as a lan- 
guage which differs widely from Chinese. It is 
‘only in the political sense of forming part of the 
‘Chinese state that the Min Chia can be said to be 
under Chinese rule. The Chinese in Yunnan do 
not now form a ruling caste in any real sense. 
‘There is political and social equality between the 
Yunnaneso uf all races,’ provided they have 
accepted Chinese culture to some degree. 

‘Tho Min Uhi« acceptance of Chinese culture is 
Jess compleis chan outward appearances indicate. 
This is nowhere more apparent than in religion 
and the practices connected with it.. It is usually 


said that the Chinese, and other peoples who have 
adopted their culture, practise three religio 
Buddhism, Taoism, and Confucianism, This is a 
statement on the lucws a non Iucendo principle, 
for unless it be explained in what way @ man 
practises three contradictory religions, one has 
not got very much farther. It may be added that 
of these three religions, while Buddhism is a more 
for less precise term, Taoism and Confucianism 
are words of such vague import as to be prac- 
tically meaningless. ‘Taoism can mean, either an 
‘ancient philosophic system of quietism in no way 
closely related to any religious system, or a loss 
‘ancient system of magic and astrology designed 
to discover the seoret of immortality, or yet 
again the official polytheistic religion instituted 
by tho Sung Emperors in the twelfth century, or 
finally any polytheistic religious practice or belief 
not easily classified as Buddhism. It is in this 
last sense that it is most often used. Similarly 
Confucianism can mean either the ethical code 
and political doctrine taught by Confucius and 
his disciples, which explicitly excluded all roli- 
gious instruction and discussion, or the rites of 
ancestor worship practised by all Chinese families, 
or finally the imperial cult of Heaven of which 
the Chinese Emperors were the sole priests, 
‘These three things are in origin and practico 
wholly separate, the only link between them 
being that they are neither Buddhist nor Tacist. 
‘The Min Chia are acquainted with a form of 
Buddhism, they worship a number’ of non- 
Buddhist deities, which cannot and should not 
bbe identified with Taoism, and they practise the 
rites of ancestor-worship. It may be said then, 
that none the less the Min Chia do have three 
religions. I do not think that any Min Chia, or 
for that matter any Chinese who had not studied 
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the religious system of the west, would understand 
‘that statement. “Three ways to one Goal,” he 
might reply in the wordsof the well-known proverb, 
but it is not likely that he would have clearly 
formulated what the goal was. As observed in 
practice, Buddhism means to the Min Chia the 
‘worship, on cortain set festivals, of the greater 
Boddhisatvas, such as Kuan Yin, who are, in fact, 
‘thought of as specialized gods of Mercy, or of the 
underworld, or as the special protectors of 
women and as the givers of sons. ‘The fact that 
Buddhist theology goes farther than this, or that 
‘the worship of other deities is incompatible with 
it, is simply ignored. If one seeks for some dis- 
tiinotion in’ Min Chia practice between the 
Buddhist Boddhisatvas and the local gods un- 
associated with Buddhism, it may be found in 
this, that the Boddhisatvas are accorded in 
popular belief a wider and more abstract sphere 
‘of power, Kuan Yin is the Goddess of Meroy to 
all and everywhere, whereas the Dragon King of 
tho Lake is only lord of the Lake and all that 
isin or on it, his power extending no farther than 
the shore. 

Similarly the Mountain God rules over Tsang 
Shan and his power begins at the uncultivated 
slopes, where on every upward path he has a 
simple stone shrine. ‘There are also a few so-called 
‘Taoist temples, dedicated to Yu Huang, the Jade 
‘Emporor, the chief deity of official Taoism. ‘These 
‘were founded by the Chinese authorities in times 
past carrying out the standing regulation for the 
worship of all deities officially recognized by the 
Court. ‘They are not served by Taoist priests, for 
none exist in the Min Chia region, and to-day 
such temples, except where as is often the case 
they have become associated with the Mountain 
God, or the Dragon King of the Lake, have simply 
‘been transformed into country retreats maintained 
by associations of the wealthy gentry in charge of 
lay caretakers. ‘This doos not prevent those in 
charge of them from announcing a festival, and 
inviting the people to come and burn incense 
‘and worship the deity, for it is by such means 
that funds are obtained, and the Min Chia peasant 
women enjoy fostivals and will worship any god 
without inquiting into his actual sphere of power, 
or trying to reconcile the conflicting theologies. 

‘The worship, of the Buddhist Boddhisatvas, 
local deities, and some Taoist deities thus forms 
in practice one religion, served by the same rite 
—burning incense before the shrine —and attended. 
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by the same people, mostly women and girls. Tt 
may be contrasted with Ancestor Worship, in 
which women play a less active réle, and which 
is a private family affair without public festivals 
or temples. In theory Buddhism and ancestor- 
worship aro contradictory, since to the Buddhist, 
who should believe in reincarnation, the history 
of the family in which he happens to be born this 
time cannot matter, and to the ancestor-wor- 
shipper the theory of reincarnation is a denial 
of the survival in another world of the ancestral 
spirits, and therefore of the foundation belief of 
his cult ; yet in practice, as tho Buddhist 
theology is not an operative belief, this contra- 
diction is not troublesome to the Min Chia mind, 
Tho plan of a Buddhist temple, a series of court- 
yards with many separate shrines, precludes any 
‘communal service. Before every shrine large 
bonfires of incense sticks are lit and an em- 
broidered cloth is spread to receive the offerings 
of the faithful, which is the openly avowed real 
purpose of the festival. ‘The worshippers, four 
fifths of whom are women, cast sticks of incense 
‘on the fires—ke tow—knook the head threo or four 
‘times on the ground before the shrine, and throw 
a cash or two on to the embroidered cloth. ‘They 
repeat this act of worship before as many of the 
shrines as they feol inclined, or have the cash to 
offer, often passing over those of the less im- 
portant Boddhisatvas in the side courts, At the 
gates monks of the temple do a brisk trade, 
selling incense sticks and charms to put on doors 
and walls, 

There aro also associations of old women who 
have taken @ vow of partial or total abstinence 
from meat-eating, and these form special groups 
round an altar which they themselves havo sot 
up in a corner of the courtyard, “Here they stand 
in a half-cirelo chanting sutras and. feeding the 
flames of their own incense fire at intervals, while 
they keop time to their chanting on little gongs 
and wooden fish-shaped drums, ‘These associa- 
tions exist for the purpose of acquiring extra 
merit individually, and have little or no special 
relation to the deity or Boddhisatva of the 
particular temple at which they are worshipping. 
‘These women are not priestesses of the goddess, 
for the same group perform the same rites at 
the temple of the Dragon King of the Lake, who 
is a local Min Chia deity, and at the temple of 
the Mountain God, also a local deity, and at 
the shrine of Tung Yueh, Taoist king of the 
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under world, as well as at this Buddhist monas- 
tery of Kuan Yin, the Goddess of Merey. Were 
they permitted, I have no doubt they would 
gladly perform at the Catholic and Protestant 
Churches also. 

Tt would perhaps be too definite a statement 
to say that while women worship the gods, the 
rites of ancestor-worship are confined to the men, 
but a certain broad division along these lines 
does, in fact, exist. At the festivals in the 
‘temples, whether Buddhist or polytheistic, women 
‘are predominant and though men are present in 
large numbers also, only a few perform acts of 
worship. ‘The ceremonies of ancestor-worship 
are performed only in the home or at the graves 
of the family concerned, and in these rites, while 
women are in no sense excluded, men play the 
‘most prominent part. ‘These ceremonies being 
private cannot be photographed, the more so as 
they are often held at night. One of the most 
claborate of the rites of ancestor-worship called 
Shu Bao, or ‘ burning the bundles,’ takes place 
on the evening of the 15th of the 7th Lunar 
Month, a date ing to the 19th of 
August: (in 1937), but varying slightly each year 
with the Lunar calendar. Although this is 
probably of Chinese origin, I am told that in 
other parts of China it is now rare. In Ta Li it 
is still universally carried out both by Min Chia 
and Chinese, 

‘Tho purpose of the rite is to dismiss the 
ancestral spirits after their annual sojourn of 
fourteen days in the home, a sojourn which lasts 
from the Ist to the 16th day of the seventh 
month. 

‘The ceremony begins at dusk, about 7 p.m. in 
that season at Ta Li. An alter, which is really a 
square table used at other times for meals, is set 
up in the courtyard in front of the main hall ot 
‘the house, which is in the centre of the south- 
facing wing. ‘The table is covered with a piece 
of richly-embroidered red silk and spread with 
dishes of cooked food, and six cups of Chinese 
rice-wine. An incense-burner flanked by two 
lighted candles is placed in the middle of the 
altar, and a brazier with a wood fire is placed in 
front of it on the courtyard floor. Around this 
fire several sticks of incense are stuck into the 
cracks botween the flag stones. 

Alll the family is present, men and women as 
well as children, but though they wear good 
clothes they are not dressed in any elaborate or 
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unusual way. The head of the family, or failing 
him the senior male present, kneels on’a cushion 
at the right of the altar facing south. One of the 
‘women, or perhaps a child, hands him bundles of 
imitation books, that is to say, cardboard boxes 
made to look like Chinese books, on the outside 
of which are written the name, age, date of birth 
and death, of each deceased male member of the 
family and of their wives. Each ancestor has at 
least one book, but those of importance may have 
several books, inscribed in an identical manner 
‘apparently to emphasize their importance. ‘The 
head of the family takes these books and reads 
‘out the inscriptions separately in a chanting 
voice. As he finishes each book, he lays it down 
and from time to time, one of the children takes 
up a pile of them and drops them into the wood 
fire; and one of the women, not the old mother, 
but a younger woman, wife or concubine, throws 
strings of paper money painted to represent silver 
coins or ingots on to the fire. This performance 
is repeated until all the book bundles are bumed, 
and in the families where I witnessed the rite it. 
took nearly two hours to read out and burn all 


‘The head of the family then pours the cups of 
the ground in front of the altar, and 
takes pinches of the cooked food and sweetmeats 
from the altar and soatters them on the fire. All 


which are stuck into the door jambs and steps. 
This concludes the rite. ‘The fire is dowsed, the 
women clear away the altar and dishes. ‘The 
Spirits have departed. 

‘The whole atmosphere of this ceremony is in 
‘marked contrast to that of the publio festivals 
‘and the behaviour of those present quite different 
to that assumed at a temple. ‘There is no talking 
or laughing, no spitting or casual behaviour of 
any kind, and the scene lit by the firelight and 
the candles is very impressive. 

‘The same reverent behaviour may be observed. 
in the daily ancestral rites at the alter of the 
ancestors before each of the two meals. 
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A fostival characteristic of the third element in 
the Min Chia religion, the element which is 
neither Buddhist nor connected with: ancestral 
worship, is the Gwer Sa La, a dance-festival held 
in the villages along the shore of the lake north 
of Ta Li, on the 26th of the Fourth Month, a date 
corresponding to the end of May. This festival is 
thus held in the short interval between the 
gathering of the wheat harvest and tho trans- 
planting of the rice seedlings. Young men from 
‘the villages south of the city, who the day before 
have assembled in tho village of Hur Chich, 
twelve miles north of Ta Li, array themselves in 
fantastio costumes, which in some ways resemble 
the dress of women. ‘They start early in the 
morning from Hur Chih and proceed through 
all the villages of the Take shore until they reach 
Mer Ger Yu, not far from ‘Ta Li, where the rites 
end. At each village or at a crossroads thoy stop 
and dance in pairs, with a reeling gait, lolling 
their hoads, grimacing and striking each other 
with fly-whisks or cleft willow-wands with a coin 
fixed in the crack. As they dance, they half-sing, 
hal€-declaim in a high-pitched, unnatural voice, 
their remarks being lewd, as is shown by the 


“laughter of the spectators. This performance is 


repented in all the villages on the road, the 
Aancors being accompanied by musicians’ who 
‘wear willow boughs on their heads. Many of the 
spectators also carry willow branches, and all 
havo.small circular paper charms pasted on to 
tho sides of their heads, Woollen amulets in the 
shapo of a human body are sold to be hung round 
‘the necks of children, ‘The dancers wear their 
clothes awry and their attitudes simulate drunken- 
ness or eostasy. 

* "The last dance is always given by each party 
in'the open square of Mer Ger Yu village, where 
‘the perforniantce ends and where the dancers and 
niusicians as thoy finish are served with a feast, 
‘Thereupon, without waiting for the end of the 
‘proceedings, they dispetse to their homes. 

‘The last act of tho festival is somewhat different. 
At about four in the afternoon the tablet of the 
village ancestor of Mer’ Ger Yu.is brought out of 
ita tomplo on a decorated litter similar to 


\\ bride's sodan-ohair; that is to say, with similar 


evorations of red paper flowers, and is carried in 
procession, attended by a number. of people of 
‘tho village and other spectators, to a point about 
cone inile from the village of Mer Ger Yu, at the 
edge of the Mer Ger Yu villagers’ lands, Here the 
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tablet and its attendants wait for the last party 
of dancers, and when these arrive, return to 
‘Mer Ger Yu accompanied by the whole crowd of 
spectators waving willow boughs and preceded 
by the dancers and musicians, the former dancing 
‘moro or less continuously the whole way into the 
village, where the final dance takes place in 
front of the temple of the village ancestor, "Then 
the tablet is taken into the temple, the dancers 
and musicians have their feast, and. everyone 
‘goes home as darkness begins to fall. 

Tho significance of this rite is not at all plain 
oven to many Min Chia, for rather contradictory 
explanations are given by different people. I 
may say that the local government frowns upon 
it, but although proclamations against it were 
posted in 1936 tho prohibition was in no way 
‘enforced, and in the two subsequent years no 
actual prohibition was published and ‘no steps 
‘taken to suppress the performance, The reason 
given for official disopproval is the lewd character 
of the dancers’ remarks. Most Min Chia deny 
that these words should be interpreted in this 
sense, but are not able to explain just why words 
obscene in one context should not be considered 
40 on this occasion. Here porhaps one can detect 
‘a feeling that the sured character of the oocasion, 
or of those uttering the words, absolves them 
from conforming to the ordinary standards of 
behaviour. ‘Tho usual explanation of the rito is 
that it is done to bring benefit to the rive crop, 
but, if one asks what deity is being invoked, no 
consistent explanation is forthcoming, some 
saying that the Village Ancestor of Mer Ger Yu, 
who certainly plays an important r6le in the fina 
scene, is the god so honoured, others saying no 
deity is concerned and that the final rite at Mer 
Ger Yu is merely to honour tho Ancestor of that 
village; but when asked ‘ why only that village” 
they have no answer. 

Although no Min Chia will admit it, or even 
willingly rofer to the fact, the dancing at this 
festival is, in fact, identical with the performance 
given by & class of exorcists, known as sai deer, 
Min Chia words which may mean ‘ westerners,’ 
although I have not met any Min Chia who 
admitted knowing what they did in fact mean, 
‘These sai deer aro called in cases of sickness, to 
dance out the demon, I was once able to witness 
this performance, which, though common enough, 
is not advertised and is regarded as rather 
secret, and, by the educated people, as shameful. 
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‘There were two sai deer present, both men, 
though one was dressed as a woman. Their 
dance, which was accompanied by an old man 
with a flute, -was in every way like that done 
at Gwer Sa La, except for the fact that one 
dancer wore woman's clothes. ‘They tapped each 
other with rods or fly-whisks and made the same 
or similar lewd remarks in a high-pitched voice, 
singing snatches of song or chanting in a nasal 
tone and a slurring manner so that the words 
were unintelligible not only to me but to the 
Min Chia present also. 

Unfortunately they positively refused to let 
me take any photographs and would not repeat 
any of their chants afterwards, declaring that 
‘these were secrets which cannot be told to 
outsiders, 

‘They oxplained their performance as a means 
of enticing the demon of sickness to leave the 
body of the sick person, in this instance a young 
doy, but they were unwilling to talk about it, 
and few Min Chia know, or if they know will not tell 
about the sai dser and their arts. They do not 
form a special caste or profession doing nothing 
else, but undertake this work of exorcism as 
well as their ordinary farming. On the other 
hand, they claim to be hereditary, which may 
‘well include the practice of adoption, as with the 
Shamans of Mongolia. I was also told that the 
‘sai dser, when consulted in a caso of sickness do 
not by any means always perform their dance, 
More often they recommend the patient or his 
relatives to sacrifice at the shrine of some local 
deity such as the Mountain God, the Lake 
Dragon, or at the Tomb of the Soldiers of Kublai 
Khan, who fell at the taking of Ta Li in the 
thirteenth century, a spot which is a place of 








DISPOSAL BY EXPOSURE AMONG THE BATHURIS OF MAYURBHANJ STATE? 


Chandra Das, M.A. Tlustrated. 
2114 Qo the 20th Fanuary, 1090, the author and 
 M. N. Bose of the Department of 
Anthropology, University of Caloutta, went on 
visit to the palsolithic sites recently discovered 
at Kuliana and near-about in the Mayurbhanj 
State, Orissa, India. Mr. N. K. Bose and Mr. D. 
Sen, our colleagues, who were conducting the 
excavation work at Kuliana informed us that 
they had been able to discover two new sites 
of considerable dimension within two miles of 
7 This note was read before the Ant i 
Society, Calcutta University, February 7, 1940. 
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sacrifice for sick persons. ‘The rite there is to 
break a bowl, kill # chicken and smear 
some of the blood and feathers on the stones at 
the base of the tomb mound, then cook and eat 
the chicken on the spot, incense being burned. 
before the tomb at the same time. ‘The sai dser, 
however, never recommend sacrifice (which 
would, of course, be very contrary to Buddhist 
teaching) at a Buddhist temple, 

These three rites or ceremonies have been 
chosen to illustrate aspects of the three religions 
of the Min Chia or, rather, the three elements 
in the one religion recognized by the people 
themselves. To the European observer the 


‘differences between the Festival of Kuan Yin at 


Buddhist Temple, the Burning of the Book 
Bundles in a private home, and the Dancing at 
the Gwer Sa La by the lake shore are considerable 
and some of these differences could be shown to 
be the result of contacts between distinct cultures ; 
but to the Min Chia all are only the differing rites 
appropriate on various occasions. ‘The religion 
of this people, like their culture as a whole, is 
obviously and demonstrably the result of adapta- 
tion and adoptions from long contact with 
Chinese civilization ; but they themselves do not 
mow it. Chinese culture has (so to speak) seoped 
in gently and slowly, changing and being changed 
so gradually and with so little use of force or 
authority that the Min Chia neither are, nor feel 
themselves to be, a subject people, and regard 
those things which. differentiate them from the 
Chinese as local variations of Chinese civilization, 
not as national characteristics to cherish and 
develop. In Yunnan one discovers, with a 
Dlessed sense of relief, that nationalism is still 
‘unborn. 


By Tarak 


Kaliana, In both these areas tools were visible 
‘in situ and they also pointed out that implements 
hhad been found on the surface in various other 
places within a radius roughly of five miles of 
Kuliana. On the 20th afternoon Messrs. Boso 
and Sen showed us the excavated pits at Kuliana 
and the newly discovered site at Kalabaria and 
proposed that we should visit the other important 
site at Nuaberia on the next morning. On the 
2ist morning we started for Nuaberia and 
‘Mr. Bose expressed his intention to show us two 
types of oil-press (gondijat and pala or réini-jat) 
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on our way. With this view he selected a 
cirouitous route through Souri and Panijia. We 
first’ went to Souri, a Bathuri village, situated, 
f little towards the north, from the ninth mile 
on the main road from Baripada to Bangriposi 
Proceeding through this village towards the 
east, we reached Panjjia in a few minutes, 
‘The two villages are almost adjacent. Panijia, 
is also a Bathuri village of no mean size, While 
passing through the main street of this village 
we wore attracted by the loud wailings of an 
old woman, On inguiry it transpired that her 
only son—a Ind of about 18—had died that 
morning and the body had been removed for 
disposal immediately before our arrival. We 
saw fresh marks of cowdung solution sprinkled 
‘on the way over which the corpse had been 
carried. We at once decided not to miss this 
opportunity of seeing an actual-Bathuri funeral, 
With the help of our guides we secured the 
assistance of two Bathuris of the village—one 
‘of them was the:father’s sister's husband of the 
deceased—to lead us to the place of disposal. 
Tn afew minutes we reached a place where wo 
found the funeral party sitting in a field of asan 
stumps (Terminalia tomentosa) on which tusser 
‘cocoons had been reared. They had already 











finished their business and were returning to the 
village. ‘Tho short time they had been away 
from the village led us to inquire about the 
method of disposal, ‘They told us that they had 
merely left the body on the ground at the fringe 
of the forest-block which could be seen from the 
spot where wo were standing. ‘This raised our 
curiosity to the highest pitch, and wo asked 
‘one of them to take us to the spot. But this 
‘they were not willing to do, as each of them asked 
the other to accompany us. Evidently they 
wore afraid of something, may be, of the spirit 
of the deceased. Later on, we camo to know 
‘that the members of the funeral party never 
return to the spot again on the same day after 
having left the place at the end of the disposal. 
Not only so, they, as well as others who come to 
know of the fact, never visit this place for months 
together. However, wo could somehow or other 
induce the father’s brother of the deceased, 
a man of about 50, to show us the spot. Soon 
we reached the place, which was about half a mile 
towards the east from the 12th post on the 42nd 
mile of the railway line between Baripada and 
Bangriposi 

On arrival we found the dead body lying on its 
belly in the midst of a sparse jungle of sal (Shorea 
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robusta), mahud (Bassia latifolia), dsan (Terminal 
tomentosa) and other trees on the western side 
of a low ridge—not even 300 ft. from ploughed 
fields towards the west. 

From what we heard from the relatives of the 
boy, he appeared to have suffered from an attack 
‘of pneumonia (barkamphi as they described it) 
and expired at the end of a week. ‘Thus the body 
showed little signs of emaciation. It lay with 
its head pointing towards the north; the two 
forearms together with the palms were beneath 
‘the belly while the upper arms lay on the sides. 
‘We could not: see the face as it lay against the 
ground, and the head, from the neck upwards, 
‘was covered with a piece of cloth. A cotton 
‘upper garment, coloured yellow and with designs 
printed in black, lay beneath the body; this the 
boy used while alive. He wore « lengufi between 
‘the thighs, the back end of which was found 
tucked beneath the waist-string. The latter— 
cotton string which is usually worn by every 
man in this part—was found cut on one side, 
‘This, our guide informed us, was done at the time 
of disposal of the body by some one of the party. 
An iron ring, evidently with a number of dummy 
keys, hung from this string and we were informed 
that the lad used to wear it while alive, perhaps 
8 piece of ornament to enhance his personal 
charms. ‘The cotton upper-garment as well as 
the lengusi were articles of personal use of the boy. 
‘A few inches towards the east of the body lay a 
‘string bedstead (chdrpoy) in an upturned position. 
On this the lad used to sléop, and it had been 
employed to carry his body to the funeral ground. 
About five or six fect from the body, towards 
the east again, we found a winnowing fan— 
fn old one which evidently was in use in the 
family of the deceased. On it were the following 
articles :— 

(2) Two celluloid combs—most probably of 
Japanese manufacture—one of white colour 
with a handle and the other pale-red but 
without handle. Both were used by the 
lad. 

(2) A small basket of bamboo-splits with about 
quarter of a seer (about half a pound) of 
newly harvested paddy grains. ‘These grains, 
‘we were told, were the products of his field 
where he used to labour hard. As he did 
not survive to enjoy the fruits of his labour, 
@ quantity of these grains had been placed 
on the winnowing fan. 
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(3) Two cakes of soap—one white and the other 
red—which he used in his lifetime. . 

(4) A little oil of the mahud (Bassia latifolia) 
seed in a leaf-cup with a wick made from some 
fibre. The wick, however, was not lit. 

(6) A piece of small looking-glass, which he 
used. 








(©) A booklet containing fragments of a poem 
written in Uriya script. This, we were 
informed, he used to read now and then. 

‘The red comb, the booklet, the two cakes of 

soap, and the looking-glass were placed on a flat 
bamboo-split basket which again was placed 
‘on the winnowing fan. A little away from the 
winnowing fan was an earthen pitcher—an old 
‘one—containing some water in it. A date-palm 
leaf-mat was found near the head. On this he 
‘used tolie. Our Bathuri guidés told us that theso 
things were left on the spot, as the parents of the 
boy would feel pain if they happen to look. on. 
these objects of daily use of their beloved son. 
This, of course, fits in well with the circumstances, 
But there is another possible explanation—they’ 
might have been offered for the use of tho spirit, 
of the deceased in the other world. There are 
instances of such offerings among the tribal 
peoples of Chota Nagpur and Orissa. When wo 
suggested this explanation our Bathuri guides 
denied its existence among them, Only once 
the uncle of the deceased gave out that these 
‘objects were meant for the use of the spirit of 
the dead person, But soon he corrected himself 
‘and stuck up to the original ground, We mady 
farther inguiries on this point later on and found’ 
the same sort of reply. But personally we have 
reasons to believe that the Bathiris old the 
Delief in question at present, or held it not long 
ago. ‘The offerings at the place of disposal 
referred “to above are the relics as well .as 
proofs of such a belief. We, however, could not 
trace the reason why they persistently denied. 
its existence among. them. It does not militate 
against Hindu ideas and beliefs of after-life, and 
the Bathuris are comparatively recent acquisitions 
to the Hindu social fold. % 


‘We have recorded that the dead body Jay on 


‘its belly. This was due to an accident. It is 
their custom, on such occasions, to place the 
body on its left side with the eyes looking towards 


the east. This has been corroborated from two) 


independent sources. But in this particular case 
‘there seems to have been some mishandling + 
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‘the body was laid on its right side with the eyes 
ooking towards the west. But, owing to the 
slope of the ground being towards the west, or 
pethaps the body was not properly propped, it 
fell on its belly’ and lay in that state when we 
visited ft. ‘There were marks of earth on its right 
upper arm proving the truth of the statement 
of the funeral party. ‘The uncle of the deceased 
attributed the mistake to their ignorance; but 
this sounds untrustworthy, as the party consisted 
of men of mature years who must have witnessed 
sch 0868 of disposal many times in their life, 
It may, on the other hand, be due to excessive 

‘ fear, from which all of them appeared to have been 
suffering even in broad daylight, with the sun 
‘almost on the meridian. 

On our return from this place by a different 
route we found the funeral party assembled near 
‘a tank at the outskirts of the village where other 
people were also either bathing or washing their 
clothes. ‘The father’s sister's husband of the boy, 
‘who only accompanied us as our guide and did 
not' take any part’ in the, disposal, was found 
returning to the village after taking his bath, 
So far we observed ourselves; the rest of the 
acoount was collected from informants, 

Sada Naik of Panijia, a Bathuri of about 60 
‘years of age, was our main informant, He was an 
‘ld main of very amiable disposition, always willing 
to help us in our inquiry. ‘The deceased, who 
“was named Bhagrathi, was his nephew. Sada, 
oxides his agricultural activities, also practises 
as a Kavirdj (physician). He learnt his art from 

hhis uncle who is long dead. Generally he uses 
medicinal plants as remedies for various kinds 
‘of illness and never takes recourse to incantations 
‘or other magical rites and practices, which are 
‘the stock-in-trade of the guniyds, Sada treated 
Bhagrathi, though without success, and we were 
‘futher informed that a guniya was also called in. 
Buib the lntter also could not resist the calamity. 
‘Sada told jis that the Bathuris practise cremation, 
_-burial, and éxposure in disposing the dead body. 
Old mei and women are usually cremated or 
|. Babies are generally disposed by ex- 

‘But when anybody suffers from any one 














a 
Cir the following: diseases, namely, tuberculosis, 


,sial-pox and cholera, whatever his or her 
TER igrbs, be or abo i expoead, But in sotaal 
‘practice we found that this rule is not strictly 
observed. ‘Thus, Bhagrathi did not die of any 
one of the diseases mentioned above, yet his 
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body was exposed. Sada’s son Satrughna, a 
young man of similar age, who died last year 
‘after suffering from fever for about 15 days, was 
also exposured. These two cases militate against 
the rule cited by Sada, The local Hindus of 
Kouliana often derisively referred to the Bathu 
as a people who throw away their dead bodies. 
These facts perhaps indicate that disposal by 
exposure has at present beoome the usual method 
of funeral, in spite of the social ideal to resort 
to it under particular circumstances only. But 
this conclusion requires further verification. 

‘The Bathuris form an important group in 
Mayurbhanj State. ‘They number, according 
to the last Census Operations, 46,212. They have 
adopted Hindu manners and customs together 
with the Brahmin priest. ‘Their main ocoupation 
is agriculture. ‘The high-caste Hindus of the 
locality have accepted the Bathuris as a Hindu 
caste, but have relegated them to a very low 
position in Hindu sooiety. The Bathuris observe 
death-pollution for ten days in case of cremation 
or burial, and fifteen days in case of exposure- 
Gisposal. ‘The following edible things are tabooed 
to the agnatic family during this period 
(1) Fish of all kinds; (2) meat of alll kinds; 
(8) eggs; (A) milk; (6) clarified butter (ghee); 
(7) curd; (8) tamarind and other things of sour 
taste ((ak); (9) onions; (10) garlic. During this 
period nobody will take any food in this house, 
In case of burial or cremation, on the 10th day, 
‘tho barber shaves the beard of the male members 
of the agnatio group, the washerman washes the 
clothes, and the members of the family themselves 
besmear turmeric paste and mustard oil on their 
body, and bathe in a tank or stream. “In case 
of exposure-disposal this is performed on the 
16th day, On the 11th or 16th day, as the case 
may be, the Brahmin priest comes to the house 
and performs the érddh ceremony by burning 
‘clarified butter on fire and he receives the following 
articles as formal gifts :-—Usna rice, dap rice, 
areca-nuts, kagdiphal (inyrobalanus), masnd (mat), 
a bell-metal cup, piece of lower garment for the 
male, a brass pot if possible, pulse, plantains, ete. 
Besides these, he also receives dakshind (remune- 
ration) which varies from Rs. 2/- to Rs. 6/- ot 60, 

‘according tothe means of the family. On this 
day he is also sumptuously fed. On the 12th 
‘or 17th day, as the case may be, the relatives 
and friends of the family are invited to a feast. 
On this day, fish is served to the members of the 
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family, and all the taboos are removed. This 





ceremony is known as bhdt-ghar. widow, 
however, wears a white cloth without any border 
throughout her life, or till she remarries. Death 


by accident or suicide is treated in the same 
manner. In case of death in pregnancy, the 
husband has to rip open the womb of the deceased, 
and seperate the child, before disposal 

We have not attempted any discussion as to the 
origin of the custom of exposure-disposal amon 
the Bathuris. Two alternatives may, howeve 
be suggested—either it is a relic of their old tribal 
life or they have derived it from the Hindus. 
But there are difficulties in either assumption. 
We do not meet with any reference to this type 
of disposal among the Pre-Dravidian tribes of 
A MUSICAL POT FROM SOUTHERN NIGERIA. 
Dameroons, Illustrated. 
91.§ Amore the Jato and Tbibio of Southern 

Nigeria the deep subaudition of the bass 

drum is often provided by the use of a musical 
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Chota Nagpur and Orissa, though it occurs among 
the Veddas of Ceylon. Nearer home, of course, 
we find it in Assam and further east, g., among 
the Ao Nagas. On the other hand, the Hindus 
‘of modern times do not practise it except in the 
case of snake-bite. But there are references to 
this custom in the Vedic literature and the Parsis 
who represent the Iranian branch of the Aryan 
culture still practise this type of disposal, In'the 
Mahabharata, again, we meet with a reference to 
it in the Gridhra-Jambuka Sambad as well as a 
special type of it, namely tree-burial, in the 
Birdt-parva. I am indebted to Prof. H. C. 
Chakladar for these references. ‘These facts are 
to be taken into consideration before we pass 
the final judgment on this topic 


By M. W. D. Jeffreys, M.A., Ph.D., Bamenda, 


























pot. ‘These pots are specially made for the pur- 
pose. ‘They are normal water pots but with a 
special hole made in the side as will be seen from 











(Copyright, Welleome Historical Medical Museum. 
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the illustration. Tn the orchestra for the dance 
‘the striker sits on a small wooden stool with 
‘the musical pot resting on the ground and the 
aperture in the belly of the pot facing to the left. 

‘The mouth of the pot is struck either with 
the open palm of the right hand or else with 
the fibrous end of the male inflorescence of 
the oil palm. ‘This produces a very deep, dull, 
booming bass-note, which is stopped down, 
modulated, or checked, by applying the palm of 
‘the left hand to the hole in the belly of the pot. 

‘The. design on pot No. 120843 suggests an 
ornamentation copied from a structure, namely 
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fa string carrier such as those still in uso in the 
Cameroons and of which exact replicas were 
found in use in tho XVIT dynasty in Ancient 
Egypt. Such carrying string nets are illustrated 
in Maw, 1909, 76; and Mr. R. U. Sayce, Primit 
Aris and Orajis, 1933, p. 85, draws attention to 
‘ornaments copying structure, 

‘The two pots, illustrated hore, are in. the 
Wellcome Museum, and form part of @ large 
collection of ethnological material collected over 
‘a period of twelve years. 

T would be glad of any information on the 
‘uso of similar musical pots in other localities, 








ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE : 


216 Damo, to, the Inativute's promis in reoent 
night bombing raids has not beon sufficient, 
‘to interrupt any of the facilitios, which continue 
to_bo provided as in peaco-time. 

‘The Council has now adopted a revised. plan of 
activity to conform to the poouliar conditions at 
present obtaining: Long distance travel to and 
rom London ianoither so practicable nor vo dosiruble 
on public grounds as formerly, and, while Fellows 
resident far from the capital will be welcome as 
before at tho Instituto, no inducement will bo put 
in their way to make special journeys; the ordinary 
‘activities of the Institute will, however, be carried on 
for the benefit of the London members (who may 
hho reminded that the duties of the citizen call for 
duo relaxation, and that tho study, through books 
fand lectures, of a science 90 relevant to war and 
ost-war conditions as anthropology, is mo waste 
Of time, howover pleasant). ‘Tho stadt will regard 
{tas a duty to cater for tho noods of Fellows and their 
uci to the bow of toit power, Lectures wil be 

eld ea usual, but notices will not be sent to Fellows 
rorident out’ of London, except on their express 
request or when they are known to bo interested in. 

cular papers. Books may still bo borrowed 
3¥ post, though there may bo inevitable delays in 
transit, ‘The Institute will elose only in time for the 
staff to reach their homes before the incidence of 
the blackout with’ its attendant circumstances. 











Publication of MAN, 1941. 
947. Tes Counell bas greed that in viow of thon, 

for eoonomy of paper, MaN shall be published 
in 1941 in bi-monthly parts. ‘Tho general arrango- 
mient of each part, and the subscription prico—for 
Fellows of the Institute, ten shillings; for others, 


one. pound—will remain as before, ‘The number 
‘of pages and of illustrations must depend on the 
finoome from subscriptions. 


On the: maintenanco of Max dupends the 
Institute's ability to obtain by. exchange many 
‘of tho smaller ‘anthropological periedicals; and 
Provision must be made for overtaking arrears of 
Such exchanges when conditions become normal. 





PROCEEDINGS. 
Subscribers are therefore invited to renew their 
subscriptions, and also to obtain additional support, 
Doth from Fellows of the Institute and from others. 
218 The following meatings have boon arrange 
‘and papers presented 
Tuesday, 22 October, ‘The Blements of African 
Religion. "J. H, Daamena, M.A. (Cambridge). 
Tuesday, 12 November, The History of Women’s 
Costume in Crete and Mins Eprric 
Sriassny (Praguo University): A survey of the 
carliest tracos of cloth in these regions, comparing 
them with thoso of tho various othor prehistoric 
periods, and with some moro recent costumes, of 
the Batians. “This mosting was open by invitation 
to members of tho Society for the Promotion of 
Hollenio Studies. 
‘Tuesday, 26 November. 
ture, The Study of Prehistoric Times, 
Prake, MA., FSA, 


“The History of Women's Costume In Crete and 
Wycelact (iturvey of the arlene cracer of 
219 eectine im Ste vebione and notes n eho 
of tat Larieus sthet prabivarie periods and 
on soite mora’ ract continent ate Balkane) 
Semmnary gfe conmuntction made by ah Sttawery 
an" 1BA November” 1040, and inated by Tanto 
te ealost profs of clothing that wo poses ae 
to be soon on Loto Pelaelithis seupoes, "Nata 
tii no actual dreses ofthis period have survived. 
Rau dreserotoral fist found nna ofthe 
preoowativo action of tannic aoid in tho wooden 
Exrophogt of the Early: Bronze Age’ in. Denmark. 
WiidesSnelned” mala” and fore corps fly 
him 
Tonk paintings from the Late Paloithi Period 
in South Bust Spain give evidence of the lothing 
Somat thie emiy-qpch, Stone ‘Age man hed 
Tidenay malo a iforenee betwecn ale and fale 
weet worsen wore wide art hot cat 
seers very much of thos sed by the Cretan 
oat Myconcan women. 














Huxley Memorial Leo- 
H. J.B. 
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Monuments from Assyria and Babylonia, which go 
back to the third and even the fourth millennium 
2.2. show men and women similarly dresed. They 
are sther wearing « lounoed skirt beginning at the 
hips and covering the fect or a dress made in the sare 
‘way that cavers the whole body. 

‘The principal connecting link between Western 
Asiatic and Crotan costume is to be found in Cyprus, 
‘where we see the flouneed dress on oylinder-seals and 
on a Mycenean vase from Curium. Malta. with its 
Neolithic clay figures of slothed women is also a bond 
Dotween thaso two regions. 

‘Tho richest dovelopment, however, of the flounced 
‘krt isto be seen in Grote. “The fist examples aro on 
figures of tho Early Minoan Poriod and the most 
elaborate dresses on faionco figures from the Temple- 
Repository at Knossos of Middle Minoan IIT. On 
Grotan territory ‘tho design of the women's frock 
remains in principle always the samo; in Inter 
periods this becomes more elaborate and refined, but 
the cut does not undergo any essential obanges and it 
‘oven is loss complicated than we might expect in a 
‘more advanced civilization. 

‘Tho Minoan dress is alo to bo found on the Greek: 
maainland. Dresses from Mycenae show exactly the 
same styl as those from Crete. With regard to the 
‘out wo can here distinguish two types! one very 
narrow, out out of one piece, and another consist 

i th’ these types develo 








‘The Economie Life of Primitive P Pe 
Mec Bem, 
990 Soir Meet Hemi, Chere 
Soehsne’ Beate? sinc Sok oe ik 
Moe aise tay the oes 
ate at en reaps 
fenos"i' Une oe 
2 se cos ea mee 
Aiffrencer Botweee auch ° 


toa Distbatlon, Prope 
: 3 
ls conclunons ‘aro prososed. in 


taste and needs. Statuettes mostly of the Late 
Bronze Age demonstrate tho close relationship 
between their garments and those of Crete and 


Burvivals of tho Cretan and Mycanean drest can be 
traved even as Inte as the Early Iron Age in Central 
Europe. Female fguros dremed in a erinoline ike 
Hinngay and‘ urn beuing Terni lay Sgro ed 

fongary and urs bearing figures ei 
n'a shore wide akire from Gemeinlobarn in Lower 
‘Austria are also examples, 


In summary we can state that the development of 


‘the Minoan costume was on the whole homogeneous 
‘and that it was subject only to minor changes due 
probably to the social position of the wearer. ‘The 
rean woman's uit Wes it origin to 8 prototype 
in Western Asia, and I am inclined to think of « 
‘common  East-Mediterranoan-Western-Asiatio cos: 

Myoenean ‘obviously received the 
style of their clothing from Crete, and they influenced 
the culture of their hinterland. ‘The similarity of the 
dresses in the Balkans is thus comprohensiblo. It ix 
interesting to note that the old Cretan and Myoenean 
boll skirt has survived in a very sinailar form. 
{in North Albania even to our own days. 

ith 
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Kindred and Affinity as Impediments to Marriage ; 

pg. weingane Revere of T’Commission appointed 
+994, byitls Grace the Archblahop of Canterbury. 
bee (S.P.0.K.), 1940. 156 pp. Price 2s. 6d. 
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sna 
1084 boli fousr of the ta Clnvootons had facon 
Ime tho revision of tha "abled up by Cals, 
tnd opted in England under Arebahop Batker, long 
Betotesther biology, or anthropology” oF historial 
Enis of the Bible ad anything vo ey on tho matter. 
tho. Chureh of the twentettcantory ahould take 
« acm af tho reais of we wan” (4 the 
r fons ef the Repore deal sexpanively ith 
fhem, and in sppendioes axe papers by Profesor. B.S. 
Haldine on “the biologiod comaderations, by Dr 
Anthony felling’ on the. more important. diseaaes in 
‘which Bereditary fhetors have Deon shown tobe presen, 
Sat reer aloo Souclogcal Anta of 
{the Rationale ofthe Prohibited Degree in Marloge” 
enon Danby follows, on tha ”Serptiral Becgroun,” 
Sowish law and ‘ago, other eariy” Sm ab 
theo rntnent sf hese inthe Ronan. 38). 
Other ways deal with Prohibited Dogzeos in the Wostar 
fain the Bastrn Chace, and” orang 
caition. “One may hope that the paper of Dr. Krnast 
jones, “on. Paychonralpnia and "Esco to which 
"is mad (p. Al) mny bo acconblo else, 
Ft of those data and oir own studio, ie 
Ccommlsiousrs find that tho valuo of tho prohibitions * 
Gouin "mavriogo. of neat hindred " rnaina “und 
{erated ‘They preserve the decenay, the unity, andthe 
“alley of Oo family,” (ps 1) and. thovo conaern 
tions ere fundarnentsl,“Aandhig the Lavo prohibitions 
tre oro“ acknovleiged nthe general conscience of 
*SSpankind,” other" anatory an local "(p. 7): New 
‘Tenbament’pansnges are not all conclonve {p. 28)3. tho 


“9 think, ever will effectually govern them "; 












































Shureh "raised a. grant #uperstructare, somo of which 
it "(p. 28) “in. accordance 

"pom '* adopted from the 

‘Roman eivil law, and all relative to. the Charch's own 

*“Goupel of the Family’, ‘heso ideas found expression 





{in loginative acta; at the Counail in Romo (721 4.0.) 
for example, Grogory I extended. tho prohibition of 
‘marriage to tho whole oxtent of tho family ax defined 
{n'Roman Law, and equated affinity with consanguinity 
iin this rogard "and this had effect till 1018 4.p. In the 
East, prohibitions were extended more slowly, but 
“fogio Overreached jtaalt’' inthe Kast, as, logisiation 
‘dono in. tho West. ‘common sense of 
iinnovent IV reduced tho impediments, on both sides, 
from tho saventh to tho fourth degree, and cut down 
tho impedimante of affinity " (p. 98), In the fitteanth 
cantiry dispenantions exproesed a changy of opinion 
‘bout Soriptural prohibitions and Luther and Calvin 
‘diffored in their intorprotation of Levitious; Benzy VILL 
followed Luther, but Archbishop Parker was guitled by 
Calvin, The Courell of Tront hardly went beyond dotailed 
fmondment. In the last hundred years the tendency has 
been to diminish impediments, in West and East alike. 
“Analysing tho reasons for tho logilation of tho 
Ghiureh, recent revisions of opinion, Iaw and practice, 
‘and modarn secular ion, the Commission dis: 
‘cusses in turn. the Lavitical and Christian logialstion, 
Clnuifies tho traditional impediments, and types of 
‘dispensation, and examines occasions of clash between 
Ghureh law’ and, Stato Jaw, pecially, in, Missionary 
Churvhes ‘within heathen States, and in the Chure! 
‘within States which oppose Christianity or axe irrocon- 
iliablo with it. Recommendations, and a revised 
Constitutional Table follow : and the Appendices already 
noted are sa} ‘by an exhaustive index. 
mart from ita intrinsic. interest, to ‘citizens, 
whether Christian by profession. or not, this Commis. 
on’ Report sou be studind cnrfully By shudente of 
Anthropology, as modal of scientific treatment of 
‘a problom in @ higher "civilization. ToL. Mi 
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The. Deg, Femi ba the United Seat By 

nears en fe the ated Seat By 
222 et et em ee 
gan of ‘resoarch "on which » Profesor Frezier ‘has 


“for some years. Tt treata of tho back. 
od an present 
Sr'tho United States, wh 2 ‘mas 
it off from the family structures typical of the majority 
‘group, and thas make it an fmportant subject forresearch. 


"Tho book, in its organization, follows the his 
development of the American Nogro family. “Les Set 


control, and tho fortuitous nature of the * marriage 
relationship, when a man or wifo could be sold away 
from a spotse at tho whim of a master. ‘The importance 
of the mother in this situation is analyzed, and leads to 





economic mainstay. 
‘oro Feoent disorgnaization of Nogro 
“upon ‘the migration of the past two 
Sularly to urban communition both North 
‘The ro-acoommodation of these folle to 
environmont i illumina’ 





‘The most sorious eriticiam to be lovolied aga nst 
it concerns tho reluctance of the author to admit of any: 
Historia relationship ‘between family organization of 
‘Nogroos in the United States and the ‘back 
‘ground from which their ancestors woro derived. wero 
{his ulastanco based on an doquite agatintance wita 

torature of West Aftioa, one might ‘annany 
‘ot ‘the author's conclusions. It ia 
however, 


if 


fr the Sexual and Economic Foundations 
gh, Mew Soca oy JD. Une ak 
Seteduaton by Alcous “Prface by 
YJ, Zurbocke London (Allen and Unscin) 1040, 


416 pp, "Price 21s. 
Cults, 1994, will now what to 





eens of Sen Cut, 
expoot in this book phar hed 
Gotta ofthe actor 1096, wan has mado nosey 
te'pince at bo had written, wit, oe belp of 
uel Ugnt onthe whce, “fae very tile Sus provinces 
‘uel ight on the whole. Tne very title rea 

‘On comploung Ser and Culms tbe author bed to 
consider what the socal, polisial and ecocom struetur, 
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of such a society ashe contemplated, would be, ‘To this 
oF ‘socisty he gave provi- 
sionally the name " Hopousia —"' existence somewhere,” 
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in general, 
tho relations between the individual, the group 

and the socioty (pp. 8-9). 
How these relations are conceived, the book iteolt 


shown, et leeetin oalline, “Aw xating soeatios are 
busod‘on ‘Four Boonomie Pollen’ which in Hopowaan 
‘ciety are eliminated, tho conciusons are unsoaven- 
tional but none the lta provocative: Mach of te ds. 
mio inevitably tans othe oof materi estroe 
Sd challenges eoaventionaleconomien How Hopount 
fray be ii not 00 clear. ‘Taough “the Harman 
Poppaniem isl creates the euivurl process it needs 
tolbe explained shy, Matoriclly, uma erganstn have 
treated "oultoralProcemen whieh are 20 far from 
(p. 386), ond i thre inno anacehy in the 
Gaal), why” al our’ tour : 
ia within human ontrol" But how 
S"Ar'n othor Hopocsan and Uvopis, de 
ad Utopian, de minimis erat 
1a; tore are Hote, for instance, on auditory, thetre, 
Totes, and tenchare} ll muggetivo, and basi on. tho 


Sat «fe mand in rotarn, ; 
‘tad for no other reaaon at all” ° 
noviably anehopologeldlastrations sr wught, and 

foand, for’ various Hipoualan views, aid, pints, 


‘umally with discretion.” But it ia not for ite anthropo: 
logical details that this booke is noted here. J. 
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optimism; but in eaentials the outlook is that of “ sober 

Hnvestigacion of fbo causes of the disease,” of which 
Tatvessfarre end plantess regulation, in the last con- 
1 WU ib be apenas peylogy whieh 
‘wil bo eosialy and historically relovant (p15). Yor 
rational en! irational elamenta are in conflict; if plan- 
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zemedy for current ills thero is a further 
‘question : "Who plans the planner?” (p. 78); for the 

blr i nothing lowe than that of transforming tan 
fo anticipate the book's argument further is no duty of 
reviewer. It must be rend, and should be read, by 
feudenea of anthropology, no Tew chan by thovghil 
citizens. 3. M 
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Contributions to the Anthropology of Iran. By 
Held Muscum of 


Trew Piet, Ohiepe 18d 
905 chal tony rope Sorin, Vals 98, 
Se i Ae ab oat gureand ap 
Yat 21 Ss per a hur ani 
ic Ne Ws Indees and 144 Plates; Supple- 
Po tk per of en dave 
oa oe ei eg Lege ‘al Srpieabey 
TBa4, in continuation of his longer work in Iraq, of 
ish heer re fo be gb thi yore 
otmuot 208 ironl* ment Gey tl nt a grown 
Senge aM! sugars of Xerkiehon 
Pernt 9) as bute Sf afchan 49 vilages 
See oe eee carloyed a pores et 
aa Fe aed aa pores ot 
Begiad 18 workmen excavating st Rayy, and 7 
Fea ea Se wons tod paotagrepat 
ety i coats Bsus and poten 
(full profile) of 190. batik od 
Se ost genera tnlret fo he 
Fre, seicticnt Sebn to the pope of the 
country in which ty, live: a8 against ordinary Iranis 
sane nha eT act sama brood bey ad 
By Oe TTT camptiacs of the Gevoat 
dar ace ose have thor nnd mich brondot 
BEDE 227s lw me ne 
Ted tage, he longa aed 
eins prin, yt oe Sn in 
onlay lepton, Yo aeae malatare of Alpe ot 
Be era e Nora” wits the mpouiioaly 
Caen eae eraele low ish aster ke 
hue vig wre sow 
opts sed monseopatla facon some 
poves, straight. to aqulline, somo broad 
‘parte; stature, modium; a coarse Moditerranoan type 
Cort ets ne Madeenanaas 
Se aa Mocng cad measur or thoy epuld 
ck Mave bom ported tiny wero quite ditnde from 
the plateau vil ampere aeoaiety. 
oor ing boad, long ad anew 
sipreheads, and narrow 10408. 
side a ay om Dainghan and 







































Sul Tatter taller with modium hoads, tho 
Di ad hoads; ‘nose, short in both groups. 
Porhaps there ‘admixture at Damghan, 


i 
Tein impossible to minntarize tho tables of moaruroments 
‘which are prowented fu every kind of sérting to meet all 
‘conceivable requirements, 
"Round this nucleus of hig own work in observing and 
id. and his assistants have grouped 
‘all powaitlo info ‘boating on tho anthropelogy of 
ran. Chapter IT givos a short account of the land, flora, 
‘and’"faunay with detailed appendices; Chapter 11, 
pp. 36-108, sete out tho historical references to its 
Peoples from Herodotus to Herzfeld and is mado much 
Fhore.useful by an index raisonné, pp, 601-061, collecting 
‘what each author says about each tribe, #0 
that ono can conveniently compare their contradictions. 








» Yes he supplomentary mapt of Iraq and Tran define their 


t cy ‘have never been defined before. 
Peete Vi pp. 207 to 07, Hest gives. tho seanty 
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sinod from exoavations, then sete 
forth the author's method, and” givor "the facts 
‘unmarizod above.” Finally ho ‘compares the Tranian 
{ypor ho haa extabliahod with thos of surrounding 

and endonvours to not tho Iranians. in. thoi 
Pingo trnong thom, And for thos Iranians he clans 
o‘onimportant place, 

“fo points out that the centre of the peripharal sites 
‘whith early homo sapiens has been foand i acta 
Tran, and prophosios that in ena ho wil be found and 
‘hatin it he wil prove to have originated. Further, he 
Rint, cot shnt ra i, the: mi “of he "bl of 

oditeranoan man oxtending from. tho Atlantio t0 tho 
Prols and after neaotnting. for tho “Tranian Plateaa 
Brachyeophela® by: Proto-alpine, Armenotd, or Turko- 
fan aamiatares,” ho" deghaes hig“ trnia Plateau 
 Dalchooephals 49 bo, a now, fundarnoatal division 
“ot the Wikte noo to take ita place osido the long 
“\Qecepted Nordloy Modiverranoaa, nd Alping roan 

“no"npeciiontion of thir taco is nature, medium 
body light and sendary_ akin light to medion brown 
Mondhate, dare brown, wavy eardy rediaon;, body 
Bama ond wey onan mae fra 

,lopligy “browsrdges, tong; faao Tong and 
tow Talal rasta bony' extn, Brown, molar, 
Prominent; nose, largo, high, moderately broad, convex ; 
Fasal tip, depressed, thin to modiuray alu, strongly 
recurvod} jew, aquare;_ chin, promineat, 

“Tn convex noe inthe spacial point; tho question is 
whether this is nuficionty”diataative to marke out, 
Tundarental division of the whita Taco, or only & variety 
Oto De, Fils papers in, The Avia 

Dr, Pild's papers evi, Joly, 
1939, and in Asia, April, 1940. bh 

‘Wo must have several more expeditions to moasure 

le i various parte of Tran wih tho tamo caro. 
Fal in Appondix B De. Horsfold maka valuable 
snuggortions for areas demanding anthropomotei avudg) + 
{NEE'Wo shall bo abio to defino tho Trantan types, but 29 
Sue need do again, the eolloction of information ad 
Sonar ti adil ordered by hin 

"Thave uot apace to give thoi et to the mont oxcllont 

tegrph anche LA patoe for Tanda ad 
Pug and tho great dares of human typon 

‘ELLIS He MINS. 





























‘The haces’ of Central Hurope, By 0. 2. Born 

eet a ane Umesh to) i pp: Prcote 
998 He misma eguteion of int Toity ea 

ae een oe peas ot 6 anole 
nig of ny aie a he ey 
rye eae eat koowieggs in 
Sane sn kas becomes avalatio No coo 
{Sg it eye pal sane hn Du 
oa aa aa py acl eppats to the Scone 
Fala and ey erik hah for gears, satis 
slogan bon ara sno eh a 
Fae ee aa a ecg and lg fron delberaia 
Fe oo aed Ooculonaly one anto: 
aa eae le sinioa bat what be bes 
Bebe acre prac iter Se 
et mania or Coaual Moye tm ihe baat of 
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view of thebiologiat; for, in s0 far as ‘race? ise biologival 
‘ooneep ite implications must primarily bo the conoera 
‘of tho biologist, 

‘Dr, Morunt’s book aupplics this nasa at a very appro: 
‘prints moment. Ho summarizos all the evidence which 
{f wesilable for tho physical anthropologist in the aasess. 
sient of mucal diforencos and racial similaitioa—eophalic 
{dices stature, skin, hair and eye colour, form. of hair, 
hhlood-groups, and so'forth, ‘This evidenco lends to the 
onolasion that distinctions between races in Central 
‘Burope moan no more than very srall differences betweett 
‘averages, that whon the language map is ncoopted aa a 

tho differences between populations aro raisod 
‘and that this exaggeration is 
‘admirably adapted to serve certain political ends, 

‘De. Morant gives a clear exposition of « difficult 
smubjedt, and his book is tho more valuablo sinoo ho can 
‘speak with considerable authority, 

W. B, LB GROS CLARK. 








Koa THe, of Ras, By bdr Dew, London 
sue St Wrbry, Wass 419 pp Brie 6 
O07 Bateshor corel goed whe i esas 
anthtopelogats i Sri what i nwn o€ 
RE a ape be geary ecg eg neg 
eam ta suse'“Gutrobarpy ne ih soseent 
seta gala teelurives ows sat nak 
Ia a wscpor’ sick the wtad septal bo as 
ibecatlEoy candy fo ete ows of he, 
oer the issu of toe Ocipte topes of eh 
Sige tev ate of te suntan 105) 
satan nba afi ‘ebe. (69) 
sheets ths gly Bhonlogan eh eontey BE 
ree, te in na ef Land ek) 
nia, 











# CORRESPONDENCE, 


the Meaning of the Cowrie. (Uy. fas 10h 9083) 

Hg steers mo, pofn in rogart fh vatnon 

© DYBinth to. ekry se whi, ts. Dabur 

; ‘es al dant mn fetter: Un donno ak 

‘Born und ia Molatenn: (ond probnby. sue 

avi fe mando to do aera to Spay 

Tn"sarted ropromntasiony of thy tan Agar, a hs 

Tanne Gr soconatrt Haile but op ot. Se 

“Thor camaot bo elon doy Gat i Ga soa tha 

covery i wnply he's warogh 1b: ose, Of tho 

fafa ochng “nae, usb, 

facia of gold an Ssctor ifpving wernt 
sor vtah ie valve! \Ieorwiy? ee 

Samir J. H HUBTON. 


Zachatie fe Rouste: Correction, (Cf tv, 1940, 101) 
Mg ans out: Batt ital do Chea 
99 tee tung on Soo nt in wrongly tnerbed os 
the Stine oud Mower’ fists mck 
red to Bi staal ‘he masbeta i te the 

es oasis fs moe Bahan 
Mes esi of kan express ts ogel Yor tt nina. 


‘A Bronet Bell from’ Ohitsha Pravin Nigeria: 

Bos ie ones "bal wpreetont Bet 
DBO) es aed shrgroniet by Mes Mca ta 

5 Nude Wie) dion of ba" Onto 
een Ngein”Asorog pirat en 2 
Her uet Oy too Sakchtin, ice Nos SST 
(eisc sail ae panel suceseh ct ta etre 
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